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Who built the United States? 


The “United States” is the name of the fastest, safest, 
most luxurious ship ever built on these shores. And 
the United States is the name of the greatest country 
in the world. When you ask, “Who built the United 
States?” it does not matter which is meant. The an- 
swer is the same in either case. 

The United States was built by men of vision, men 
of achievement, men of creative genius. But where 
do men of such talents come from? History has 
demonstrated talents are not hereditary. Distin- 
guished engineers have almost always come from 
average homes. As youths they were no different than 
the lads who crowd our classrooms today. 

Creative genius, the spark of achievement, slumbers 
in every student! Whether or not it is fanned into a 
flame before the spark smothers, decides the future. 
Sometime in the formative days of youth there is a 
turning point... when the man of tomorrow clears 
his thinking, starts training himself in weighing 
values, learns that discrimination between the good 
and shoddy which so definitely marks every man 
who rises to great success. 

The selection of the right drawing instruments fre- 
quently marks this turning point. For usually these 
are the first fine possessions ever to come into his 
hands. They initiate him into the discipline which he 
must have, the sensitive craftmanship which is the 
mark of his profession. Chosen with care, his set can 
give him pride of possession, then pride in work. It 
can open the world of imagination to him, give him 
a new vista of creative achievements, stimulate his 
ambition and lift his ability. The slightly higher cost 
of fine instruments is nothing at all when measured 
over their years of service and certainly an invest- 
ment in success which should never be denied. 
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‘ 
SOUTH BEND 


PROJECT BOOK _#4........8 


STIMULATE STUDENT INTEREST 


This new 104-page, 814” x 11” book contains 34 useful projects ee Sat ase, See 
ranging from simple tools to a full size gasoline engine. Matched to Sleeve Hammer Machinist Jack 
all degrees of ability, they include lathe work, shaper and drill press 4 M leer 1 
operations, milling and bench work. All projects have completely os Ts = 
dimensioned working drawings, bill of material, and step-by-step Milling Arbor T° Tap Wrench 
outline of operations with references to corresponding instructions Test Socket Arhor Press 
in the companion book, “How to Run a Lathe’. These two books _ i 
make an unbeatable combination. Gasoline Engine 
SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY OFFER—A sample copy of this new $2.00 South Bend Proj- 

ect Book and a copy of newly revised Edition Ba, “How to Run a Lathe”, (total value 

$2.50) will be sent postpaid to any shop instructor or supervisor for only $1.00. SHOP INSTRUCTORS 

AND SUPERVISORS 


Mail This Coupon 


SOUTH BEND LATHE WORKS 





[ ] Enclosed is $1.00 for sample copy of new South Bend Project Book 
and Revised Ed. 54, “How to Run a Lathe”, (total value $2.50). 


[] Send free complete information on all South Bend teaching helps. 











ols Since F906 » SOUTH BEND LATHE © South Bend 22, Ind 
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3” DRILL PRESS VISE 


Raw Material Required: 2 pcs. cold rolled steel 
1/2” x 1 1/4” x 4 1/8”; 1 pe. cold rolled steel 
1/2" x 1” x 3 1/8"; 1 pe. cold rolled steel 3/8” 
dia. x 18”; 2 1/4-20 nuts; 1 pe. cold rolled steel, 
3/16” dia. x 4”; 1 pce. cold rolled steel, 1/4” dia 
x 1”; 1 . cold rolled steel, 3/4” dia. x 3/4” 
long ooh colder and paste 


Tools Required: Hacksaw or metal bandsaw, 
layout dye, scriber, 6” ruler, 6” combination 
square, 6” adjustable wrench, 3/8”-16 and 1/4”- 
20 button dies, 3/8”-16 tap, 1/4”-20 tap, center 
punch, 4-oz. ball peen hammer, small surface 
gauge, 3/8” machine reamer, 1/4” machine 
reamer, 5/16” drill, #7 drill, 3/16” drill, 15/64” 
drill, 23/64” drill, 1” micrometer, 9” metal turn- 
ing lathe or similar, 2 3” C-clamps, squirt can 
of lubricating oil, proper ground tool bits for 
lathe turning, bench vise, drill press, 5” Vernier 
caliper, Nicholson 8” Pillar YF. #0 cut file, 
Nicholson 8” Mill Bastard file. 


PROCEDURE 


Jaws. 1. Dye the strips of 1/2” C.R.S., lay out 
dead and anchor jaws. The steps are either 
hacksawed then filed, or bandsawed. File the 


steps to the layout line; use Nicholson 8” Pillar 

X.F.#0 cut for this operation. Remove | burs. 
The live jaw is a strip of 1/2” x 1” x 1/8” 
C.R.S. Square ends to size, remove Aa, 


2. The live jaw is selected for the proper lay- 
out of holes. Using the surface gauge, stand 
the block end-over-end to establish a common 
center line. Two more lines are scribed | 1/8” 
from this center line. Place the block on one 
side and scribe a line 1/2” up through the com- 
mon center line, and two more through the 
outer lines, 5/8” up. Where these lines inter- 
sect place center punch marks, three in all. 


3. Using the C-clamps, place live jaw above 
the other two; clamp securely with the top of 
the jaws on a common plane. Drill three 3/16” 
ilot holes using center punch marks as guides. 

hen completed, separate and hand bur the 
holes with a larger dia. drill. 


4. This step will narrow the jaws to their indi- 
vidual position in the vise assembly. The live 
jaw outer holes are drilled and reamed 3/8” 
dia. for a slip fit of tie-rods. Ream center hole 
3/8” deep for the lead-screw pivot. Anchor jaw 
is drilled and reamed 1/4” dia. Dead jaw holes 
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are drilled #7 and tapped 1/4”-20. Center hole 
of the anchor jaw is tapped 3/8”-16; be sure to 
keep tap square to face surface at all times 


Tie rods and lead screw. 1. Two tie-rods are re- 
quired using 3/8” dia. C.R.S. Over-all length 
is 4 9/16”, with both ends turned and threaded 
as indicated in sketch. Hold shoulder-to-shoul- 
der length to a plus or minus .002” tolerance 
This wi.l hoid vise jaws parallel. 


2. Lead screw is also machined from 3/8” dia 
steel rod. Machine the over-all length to 4 3/4” 
long; chamfer both ends. Using the 3/8”-16 
button die in its holder, chuck the rod in the 
lathe. With the lathe running in back gear, 
start cutting the thread. To achieve a square 
start, use the tailstock of the lathe for the in- 
itial push. Keep lubricated while cutting. Use 
the 8” Mill Bastard file and remove burs. 


3. Place unthreaded portion of the lead-screw 
into live jaw; drill the 3/16” keying hole through 
the block and screw. Remove the screw and 
place in the lathe. With a round-nose tool, 
continue the groove around its circumference to 
the depth left by the 3/16” dia. drill. When 
keyed in place, the lead screw will spin freely 
without leaving its socket 


Assembly. 1. Screw the tie-rods into the dead 
jaw. Fiace live jaw on rods. Screw lead screw 
into anchor jaw, then slip this jaw on to the 
tie-rod ends and fasten with 1/4”-20 hex nuts 
Push the live jaw back on to the lead screw, 
key in place with 3/16” dia. stock. 


2. A cap is machined and threaded, then slipped 
over the exposed lead screw; jam this cap se- 
curely in place. Through the cap and lead 
screw, drill a 3/16” dia. hole for the ‘'T’’ handle 


3. The “‘T’’ handle is a 3” length of 3/16” dia 
stock with 1/4” dia. end cap stays soldered in 
place. Solder the second cap only after the 
unit is in place. 


4. The vise is now complete. Oil all moving 

parts for ease of operation and long wear. Ii 

the vise seems stiff, loosen the tie-rods and shift 
positions until a slip fit is achieved. 

comme The Nicholson Pillar 

ell X.F. 30 cut and the 

Nicholson Mill Bastard 

files ore shown in sizes 

reduced from those 

specified in the text. 


FREE REPRINTS OF 
THIS PAGE for schoo! 
shops will be sent to 
instructors or schoo! 
heads on request. Ask 
for *‘How-to Project 
No. 22" and state min- 
imum number of copies 
required. NOTE; These 
and other Nicholson 
and Black Diamond 
files are available at 
industrial supply houses 
and hardware stores. 
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This Month’s Cover 


The picture on this issue of 
the INDUSTRIAL ARTS AND Vo- 
CATIONAL EDUCATION magazine 
shows James Gaites, the instruc- 
tor, explaining Motor-Trol to 
Richard MacDowell, electric shop 
student at Middlesex County Vo- 
cational and Technical High 
School, New Brunswick, N. J. 

The Motor-Trol is an _ elec- 
tronic device for running a d.c. 
motor on a.c. current at varied 
speeds. 

Photograph submitted by 
Charles F. Green, school photog- 
rapher. 
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The Shop Teachers’ Professional Magazine 


CONTENTS 


The Problem of Graduate Study in Industrial Education 
Heber A. Sotzin 


Don’t Ruin Your Battery Frank P. Plovick 
Sponsor a Print Shop Open House Gordon R. Maves 
The Reading Problem, A Vocational Shop Teacher’s Responsibility 
Lyman J. Laughton 
TV’s Challenge to Industrial Arts Robert V. Esmond 
Don’t Lift It Alone W. Schweisheimer 


Automotive Electrical Trouble May Be Only Fan Belt Trouble 
Frank P. Plovick 


Teach Accident Prevention — On the Highway, In the Home, and 


Vocational Education in Pakistan 
Administering Classroom Instruction in a Large Vocational School 
Benjamin J. Novak 


Pre-Engineering Summer Workshop R. E. Cochrane 


English Yew 
Problems and Projects 


Footstool Sewing Cabinet Donald D. Chartraw 
Textile Equipment, Tools, and Supplies Robert McWilliams 
Whittling Project — Woodcock Ben Hunt 
Modern Candleholders, Salt and Pepper Shakers, and Hors d’oeuvre 

Elmer B. Mattson 

Paul G. Hausman 
Robert Swanson and Patrick Spielman 


Interesting Book Ends 
Clarence Parry 


Multiple Electrical Teaching Aid 
Reindeer Candleholder Chester E. Vonsavage 
Modern Coffee Table John W. Dawley 
A Little Water Can Save a Good Many Dollars. ... Frank P. Plovick 
i Waldemar E. Klammer 
Edward David Fox 
Ruthford E. Smuts 
Fred R. Thornton 


Modern Tie Clasp 

Utility Table 

Shaving Stand 

Industrial Arts at Westville, Illinois 
Art-Metal Projects 

The Industrial-Arts Shop Potential 

A Tray of Wood, Wire, and Rope 

Night Stand 

Hardboard, An Excellent Craft Medium 
Industrial Arts and Public Relations 


.T. V. Darlington 
Dick Hutchinson 
D. F. Cantrell 





Association News 4A New Publications 
Persona! News 10A Business and Personal News 
News Notes 27A Descriptive Material 

Shop Equipment News 
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phrosoctation News 








COMING CONVENTIONS 


Oct. 4-5. Ohio Vocational Association, at 
Columbus, Ohio. Secretary, Ralph J. Woodin, 
101 Rehearsal Hall, Ohio State University, 
Columbus 10, Ohio. 

Oct. 11. Maryland Vocational Association, 
at Southern Hotel, Baltimore, Md. Secretary, 
Austin Gisriel, Kenwood High School, Balti- 
more, Md 


Oct. 11-12. Four-State Industrial Arts and 


Vocational Education Association, Pittsburg, 
Kans. Secretary, J. V. Melton, Kansas State 
Teachers College, Pittsburg, Kans. 


THE 1957 AVA CONVENTION 


Philadelphia, Pa., acted as host to the 2900 
or more members of the American Vocational 
Association whe held their Sist annual vo- 
cational convention in that city, The conven- 
tion city was kindly disposed toward the 





Router-Plane- Shaper 


ROUTER 


No. 6800 with Power Unit 


No. 6818 Shaper 


SHAPER 
Attachment 


with built-in me motor mount 


Now .. . for the first time, the ideal 3-in-1 
combination of “Power, Performance, and 
PRICE” in a unique Router-Plane-Shaper 
loaded with exclusive features, plus revo- 
lutionary new low-cost router bits. 

You'll find this new Millers Falls tool 
is precision built to make it easy for your 
students to do professional work — and 
it’s priced to make it easy for you to 
stretch your budget. 

There’s a complete assortment of in- 
expensive attachments and accessories 
including router bits that are new in 
concept and design; faster, cleaner cut- 
ting, longer lasting — and costing 1/3 less 
than other bits. 


Write today for full information on this 
great new, performance-plus, money- 
saving tool for your school shop. 


$19.95 
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MILLERS FALLS COMPANY 
Dept. |A-29, Greenfield, Mass. 


FINEST HAND AND POWER TOOLS MADE FOR HOME AND INDUSTRY 


visitors who came to attend this important 
educational meeting. There was little of the 
extreme heat which everyone was expecting. 
Of course, as is often the case in large cities 
the meetings were held at points far apart 
and much time was spent in traveling from 
one meeting place to another. 

In spite of all this, the meetings were well 
attended 

The National Association of State Directors 
of Vocational Education held their first 
meeting on Friday, August 2, 1957, to discuss 
basic issues in the further development and 
improvement of vocational education. 

At the evening meeting, practices and 
policies in the administration of vocational 
education were discussed, and on Saturday 
the emerging problem in extending vocational 
education beyond the high school were the 
subject of discussion. 

A luncheon sponsored by the Automobile 
Manufacturers Association for state directors 
and state supervisors of trade and industrial 
education was held on Wednesday, August 7. 
The speaker on this occasion was Merle E. 
St. Aubin of the General Motors Corporation, 
Detroit, Mich. 

The National Council of Local Adminis- 
trators of Vocational Education and Practical 
Arts held their first meeting Sunday, August 
4, at 7:30 p.m. 

George W. Morgenroth, president of this 
organization, was chairman. 

The subjects discussed at the round table 
were: Current problems and events as they 
relate to the local director’s activities of 
promoting vocational and ppractical arts 
education. 

On Monday morning a joint meeting with 
the National Association of State Supervisors 
of T. and I. Education, and the American 
Technical Education was held. The discussion 
centered around the subject: Trends and 
patterns in the extension of trade and techni- 
cal education beyond the high school, in city, 
county, and state school systems. 

At the Monday afternoon session, Lawrence 
G. Derthick spoke on the administrator’s 
concern for vocational education. 

At the Tuesday morning session curriculum 
planning was discussed on the federal, state, 
and local level. 

Tuesday at noon a luncheon and business 
meeting was held. 

On Thursday afternoon a session was de- 
voted to educational television at which 
speakers presented the plans for educational 
television used by the New York State Board 
of Education, and by the Pittsburgh Board 
of Education. A telecast of one of a series 
on vocational careers made by the Philadelphia 
school system for demonstrating to their 
eighth and ninth grade students what they 
need to know and be able to do for entering 
a specific vocation. 

The Safety Education section presented the 
AVA-NSC Joint Safety Committee’s recom- 
mendations on Wednesday morning. 

J. E. TePoorten presided. Lois M. Corbeil 
dealt with the subject as it affects business 
education. Home appliances and coming equip- 
ment was presented by John Claude, and 
farm equipment by Carlton Zink. 

These presentations were followed by an 
open discussion. 

The Agricultural Education Association had 
meetings for discussion and study practically 
from their first meeting on Wednesday, July 
31, to their business meeting, Thursday, Au- 
gust 8. 

The first general meeting of the Industrial 
Arts Education section took place at 9:00 
a.m., Monday, August 5. 

M. Ray Karnes was the chairman for the 
meeting. 

The subject for discussion was “Research 
Findings With Implications for Teaching 
Industrial Subjects.” 

(Continued on page 6A) 











Four models...one tailor-made for 


your training! 


Smooth-running Black & Decker 
Bench Grinders are POWER-BUILT 


for long, trouble-free life! 


Choose one of the four B&D Bench Grinders for 
your classes. They’re easy and safe to operate! You 
get top quality tool sharpening, wire brushing, 
grinding, buffing every time. And your students 
learn on the same tools they’! be using in industry. 


res . The smooth-running Black & Decker-built 
Pusu-BuTton Sarety ADJUSTABLE’ U - SHAPED i i i tan peed regard- 
Switcn! 2 pole push-button Too. Rest: Gives full sup- motor is designed to ve a ts 3 
switch is recessed for your port. Can be adjusted for less of load. Extends life of wheel, causes less over- 
protection, but is easily wheel wear. Perforations . . . 
coonentnin. otép dist accumalation. heating. Lubricant-sealed ball bearings protect 

against abrasive damage. Adjustable tool rests, 

4 VersaTILE Mopets, 4 Swifty Service says, ‘‘Fac- : : a. © & 
Powsnru. Motors! 6” _tory-irained vechaicians at adjustable spark shields, and built-in exhaust out 
through 10” wheel diame- _—jocal B&D Factory Service lets make for safer, easier operation. 


ters. From 4 to 1 hp. Each Branch keep B&D Tools in a is 
has additional advantages. —_ top operating shape.” Call your distributor for a free demonstration 


today. For a free catalog write to: THe Biack & 
Decker Mrs. Co., Dept. 4510, Towson 4, Md. (In 
Canada: P. O. Box 278, Brockville, Ont.) 


|| Leet Under |! Leading Distributors Everywhere Sell 


*“Olack& Deckers 
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IRWIN Wood-Boring Tools 


help get school shop 
projects done on time 


The faster, cleaner, always accurate 
boring action of Irwin wood boring tools 
saves time and materials, steps up class 
room efficiency. Projects get done on 
time. The quality of the finished job 
stimulates student interest and ap- 
preciation of good workmanship. And 
replacement costs are lower, too. Irwin 
wood-boring tools are made to last much 
longer. Put Irwin to work in your shop 
and see. Order from your school shop 
jobber or independent hardware dealer. 


IRWIN SPEEDBOR “83” 
New spode type electric 
drill. Does more work with 
less power — steps up the 
efficiency of small 4" elec- 
tric drilis ond drill presses. 
Exclusive hollow ground point 
bores cleaner, faster in hoard 
and soft woods, plywood, 
ploster, plastics. No wobble 
or run off. Size markings on 
heed. Hang-A-Bit hole for 
storing on nail or pin. Sizes 
Va" to 1", open stock or sets. 


62T BORCHEST SET 
America’s most popular School Shop set. 13 Irwin 
62T hond broce type bits in hand-rubbed hardwood 
box, sizes 44" to 1". Medium fost screw pitch mokes 
the Irwin 627 ideal for all-purpose boring in most any 
wood. Double cutter action, 
solid center design, herd- 
ened full length for 
longer life. Each bit 
highly polished. Also 
available in individ- 
wal sizes and plastic 
roll sets. 


Irwin storage rack 
and bit set. A con- 
venient combination of 
13 Irwin 62T wood 
ouger bits ond smoll 
spoce storage rack. 
Patented spring steel 
clips held bits in 
place. Hole sizes make 
selection sure ond 
easy. Stee! rock fits 
8” x 10%" orea ond 
screws easily to wall 
or bench. Boring range 
of 13 bits, %" to 1”. 
Write fer Free Irwin 
Cataleg No. 52. Makes 
ideal reference guide. 


Wilmington, Ohio 
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center exper bit 
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| Education” 
| the points of view held by the state director 
| of vocational education; 
| of schools; 
education; the teacher educator, 
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(Continued from page 4A) 


John A. Jarvis spoke on experimental 
research as a basis for improving instruction 
in industrial education. 

Rutherford E. Lockette then discussed effects 
of level of aspiration upon skill development, 
and Willis E. Ray presented a speech on 
relative effects of direct instruction and in- 
dependent study on basic approaches to 
teaching understanding and skills. 

A panel then discussed the presentations 
given. 

At the Monday afternoon session a series 
of group discussions were staged. 

Joseph Schad acted as chairman. 

Group I. Interpreting the industrial-arts 
program. (What implications are involved 
and what steps shall the profession take.) 

Group II. Teaching multiple activities. 
(How is it being done and what are the 
more desirable patterns?) 

Group III. Improving working conditions 
of teachers. (What are the more desired 


| conditions, and what can the profession do 
| to get them accepted?) 


Group IV. Improving professional stand- 
ards. (What should be our goals and how may 


| the profession contribute to their realization?) 


Group V. Strengthening the teaching pro- 


| gram. (What are the more desirable practices 


and what steps can the profession take to get 


| them more widely accepted?) 
A breakfast followed by the business meet- 

| ing was held on Tuesday, August 6. 
The National Conference of State and | 


Local Supervisors of Industrial Arts under 
the chairmanship of Robert M. Worthington 
was held on the morning of August 5. 


Each person attending this session was | 


asked to join one of the five groups which 


were to discuss problems submitted by state | 


and local supervisors. 


Questions on the topic — Common Interests 


and Differences of Industrial Arts and Trade 
and Industrial Education — were discussed. 
On Thursday, August 8, at the morning 
session, leaders of industry and industrial 
arts met to plan what industrial arts was to 
do for the students in such subjects as draft- 


ing, electricity, metal, and wood 


On Thursday afternoon the discussion was 
centered around the question of how to meet 
the educational needs of slow and fast learners. 


Trade and Industrial Education 
At the Monday session of the Trade and 


| Industrial Division, under the chairmanship 


of M. Ray Karnes, the theme of the discussion 
was “Research Findings With Implications 


| for Teaching Industrial Subjects.” 


John A. Jarvis spoke on the subject “Ex- 


| perimental Research as a Basis for Improv- | 


ing Instruction in Industrial Education.” 


| Rutherford E. Lockette followed with a | 
speech on “Effects of Level of Aspiration 
| Upon Skill Development,” and Willis Ray 


presented a speech on the “Relative Effects 
of Direct Instruction and Independent Study 
on Basic Approaches to Teaching Under- 
standings and Skills.” 

On Monday afternoon the topic of “Man- 
ning Local Program of Trade and Industrial 
was studied by taking a look at 


the superintendent 
the local director of vocational 
and the 
directors of trade and industrial education 


for girls and women. 
A joint meeting with National Association 
of State Supervisors of T. and I. Education, 


| and National Council of Local Administrators 


of Vocational Educators and Practical Acts 


was held on the morning of Tuesday, Au- | 
gust 6. 


(Continued on page 276) 











a School Shop “must” 


HOSSFELD 
UNIVERSAL® IRON BENDER 


Bends Flats, Rounds, Bar, 
Angle & Pipe 





erbno 


SAMPLES OF BAR BENDING 


Simulate in the shop the 101 dif- 
ferent bending jobs your students 
will be called on to perform in 
repair, maintenance and production 
work. Teach them to make neat, 
quick and accurate round or square 
cold bends on pipe, conduit and 
ornamental iron work. Make them 
proficient in forming “U” bends, 
eye bolts, angle iron, automobile 
spring eyes, heavy bends, sharp 
square and 90° bends, and a host 
of others. The Hossfeld Bender has 
been proved over the years in metal- 
working, welding and repair shops. 
It replaces special machinery, and is 
as practical and indispensable as a 
shop vise. 





GET THE FACTS! 
Write today for bulletin giving 
instructions, 


operating , Specifications 
and capacities of the models avail- 
able, and die and parts list. 


HOSSFELD 
MFG. CO. 


438 W. 3rd Street 
Winona, Minnesota 
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DRAWING FURNITURE. Table has satin-finish tubular aluminum 
base. Built-in guides for instrument drawer. Drawer is locked 
in case unit when not in use. Case unit stores 12 drawers 
and 12 drawing boards. Other arrangements of case unit 
obtainable. Stool has adjustable seat. 


Plan complete industrial arts and vocational shops 
with standard HALLOWELL School Shop Furniture 
... {It costs much less than custom-designed units 


Specially designed for schools, standard HALLOWELL 
furniture offers planners an opportunity to fit up com- 
plete industrial arts and vocational shops at a fraction 
of the cost of custom-designed equipment. And the 
design and construction features, materials and quality 
are such that this furniture will last for years. 


Only a few items in the complete line are illustrated. 
Bulletin 2246 shows all HALLOWELL School Shop 


Furniture units and gives detailed information. Write for 
your copy today. HALLOWELL Shop Equipment Divi- 
sion, STANDARD PRESSED STEEL Co., Jenkintown 74, Pa. 


STANDARD PRESSED STEEL CO. 


a oem te E 
maALLowene © SHOP EQUIPMENT DIVISION 
|e gg EE 
JENKINTOWN EB PENNSYLVANIA 





WOODWORKING BENCHES TOOL STORAGE CABINETS 


Fl i 


GLUE BENCHES ELECTRICAL TEST BENCHES 
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PARKS PLANERS Give Your Students 


Practical Experience on Popular Industrial Machines 





Students learning on Parks Planers benefit not only from the 
safe, easy, and accurate operation of these planers, but also 
from the practical experience of working on the same type of 
high-speed, precision built planers they will eventually use in 
their trade. The Parks No. 20, 20” Planer (at right) has a 
4-knife cutter-head with a speed of 3600 R. P. M. and offers 
two feed speeds—20 and 40 F. P. M. or 40 and 80 F. P. M. 
Available with knife-grinding attachment at additional cost. 


t# PARKS No. 20 


20” Thickness PLANER 
WITH KNIFE-GRINDING ATTACHMENT 


tHe PARKS ueavy-puty 


12” Thickness PLANER 


At left is the Parks Heavy-Duty 12” x 4” Planer— 
a poct, sturdy thick planer with feed speed of 
16 F. P. M. at 4000 R. P.M. Will handle material as 
short as 6” and as thin os Vig”. Both planers ore priced 
low enough for even the most modest shop budget. 
WRITE FOR COMPLETE DESCRIPTIVE LITERATURE. 











THE PARKS WOODWORKING MACHINE CO., Dept. 22 1546 Knowlton St., Cincinnati, Ohio 


MANUFACTURERS OF QUALITY WOODWORKING MACHINES SINCE 1887 


DAKE PRESSES 
for School Shops 


Shop training is most helpful when your 
pupils use the same practical presses they are 
apt to find when they work after graduation. 


DAKE HYDRAULIC 
PRESS Model 25 H 


Includes pressure gauge, 
hand wheel for rapid ad- 
vance, automatic ram 
return, and table lifting 
device. 25 tons capacity. 


_§ WILTON IS THE LOGICAL BUY 
DAKE ARBOR PRESSES | IN WOODWORKERS VISES! 


16 advanced design models, continuous and rapid 


ee ae Boe entes acting. Write for free catalog and teaching aids. 


table plates. Available in single and 


compound leverages, with capacities 

from 1 to 28 tons | WILTON 
Cataleg Ne. 350 describes Dake Presses suit- ig TOOL MFG. CO., INC. 
able for school shops. Write for a free copy. IAVE-10, SCHILLER PARK, ILLINOIS 


DAKE CORPOR ATION $60 Sones oat : Wilton Vises Are Sold By Leading Distributors Everywhere 
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STANLEY SHOP TALK 


New! SURFORM. 


for surface forming 


A new concept in cutting tools that will be popular in your school shop. 
SURFORM’S 450 cutting edges make quick work of cutting wood, wood or fibre 
composition boards, plastics, soft metals, etc. Fast as a flash for fitting, trimming, 
smoothing and shaving. Each cutting edge has its own throat through which cut- 
tings pass . . . no clogging. Die cast aluminum bodies and black hardwood handles. 
SURFORM is available in file type (No. 295) and in plane type (No. 296). Both 
tools use the same replaceable Sheffield Steel Blade. 


SURFORM 
No. 295 — File type 


NEW! STEEL HAMMER =< 
STANLEY STEELMASTER . ... oo scewriace SOUU-WthMe 
p does 4 jobs at once — Stanley No. 1525 


drills pilot hole and : . 
shank clearance, counter- Drill-Countersink 


sinks, and always stops at 
exactly the right screw 
depth. Fits chuck of 
hand drill, power drill 
or drill press. 24 sizes 
— from %” x No. 5 
through 2%” x No. 12. 


The finest hammer ever made! Tubular steel handle that will 
not break . . . has shock absorbent neoprene grip. Rim of face 
is induction coil tempered . . . an important safety feature oo 
that minimizes chipping. Perfectly balanced. Available now “4” shank. Screw-Mate 
in 13, 16 and 20 oz. curved claw models, and 16 and 20 oz. counterbores and plug 
ripping claw models. - cutters also available. 


NEW! HEAVY DUTY SANDERS 


The new Stanley heavy 
duty belt sander is the 
answer to faster cut- 
ting, smoother finishes. 
Whether for rough 
sanding or fine finishing 
of wood or metal or 
plastic, the H31 takes 
the work out of sanding. 


H31? Belt Sander 


Use this coupon for more detailed 
information and school shop help. 


STANLEY 


The Stanley Works « New Britain, Conn. 


The Stanley heavy duty 
orbital sander is tops 
for finishing or refinish- 
ing work. Those who 
work with wood, metal 
or plastics will find it a 
fast cutting tool for sat- 
in-smooth finishes. 


H36 Orbital Sander 


STANLEY TOOLS, Educational! Dept., 
470 Elm St., New Britain, Conn. 


FREE () Please send me Stanley Tool Catalog 
No. 34. 


FREE [) Please send me the Stanley Electric 
Tool Catalog. 


Name 
Subject you teach 
School 
Address 
City 














SeeesSeeeeeeeee2ee228e8805, 
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Personal Mews | 


DR. BARNARD SELECTED FOR 
CONVENTION 


Named to the 1958 national convention pro- 
gram committee of the Department of Audio- 
Visual Instruction of the National Education 
Association has been Dr. David P. Barnard, 
director of the audio-visual center of Stout 
State College, Menomonie, Wis. 

The convention will be held next April 
18-24 in Minneapolis, but in the meantime 
the national convention program committee 
has held meetings in Philadelphia and at Lake 
Okoboji to complete the convention program. 

Dr. Barnard was named to the national 








convention program committee by Robert 
deKieffer, president of the Department of 
Audio-Visual Instruction, and by other na- 
tional officers and delegates, 


PLUMMER NAMED SECRETARY 


Fred L. Plummer, Warren, Pa., has been 
appointed National Secretary of the American 
Welding Society. He assumed his new duties 
at once, and maintains his office at the So- 
ciety’s National Headquarters in New York 
City. 

The appointment was made to fill the 
vacancy created by the resignation of Joseph 
G. Magrath who served as secretary for many 
years. 

Mr. Plummer is a former president of the 
Society, having held office from 1952 through 
1954, and he has served also as chairman of 
many committees in the Society. 





Write for This New Bulletin! 


complete specifications . 


. . detailed explanation 


of new variable drive . . . information on many 
new production accessories. 


SHELDON MACHINE CO., INC. 


4244 N. Knox Ave., Chicago 41, il. 


DR. HUSS ASSIGNED TO THE 
PHILLIPPINES 


Dr. William E. Huss, professor and chair- 
man, department of Industrial Arts Labora- 
tories at State University Teachers College, 
Oswego, N. Y., has been appointed to the 
Overseas staff of Stanford University. 


Dr. William E. Huss 


The staff, composed of four American in- 
dustrial-arts educators, will be stationed at the 
Iloilo School of Arts and Trades in Iloilo City, 
Philippines. There they will work with the 
faculty of that institution to develop an im- 
proved program of industrial-arts teacher 
education. The purpose of the program will 
be to prepare industrial-arts teachers for 
service in underdeveloped nations. This is an 
opportunity for American industrial-arts edu- 
cators to show how industrial arts, as a part 
of a general education program, can be 
adapted to meet the needs of these areas. 

State University has granted a two-year 
leave of absence to Dr. Huss for this assign- 
ment. He expects to return to the Oswego 
College staff at the end of that time. 

Dr. Huss was graduated from the Utica 
High School, the Oswego State Normal School, 
and received the B.S. degree from Ohio State 
University. He received his M.A. degree from 
Ohio State in 1946 and his Ed.D. degree from 
Pennsylvania State University in 1951. 

His professional experience includes service 
in two public schools in New York State and 
wartime service as instructor of machine shop 
at the U. S. Merchant Marine Academy at 
Kings Point with a rank of Lt. (jg) USMS. 
He served on the staff of Oswego since 1939. 

He has conducted research on the unique 
contributions of industrial-arts student teach- 
ing to discover professional and_ technical 
teaching abilities through a program of evalua- 
tion and appraisal. 

Dr. Huss assisted in the preparation of a 
textbook by photographing exemplary prac- 
tices in industrial arts. He has also contributed 
to professional magazines in his field. Dr. Huss 
is cosponsor of Phi Chapter of Epsilon Pi 
Tau, a member of Phi Delta Kappa, Iota 
Lambda Sigma, and other professional asso- 
ciations. 


H. M. KARCHER RETIRES 


Harry M. Karcher, associate professor of 
industrial arts electricity, State University of 
New York Teachers College at Oswego, N. Y., 
retired at the end of the academic year. 

Mr. Karcher went into teaching from the 
electrical industry, leaving an electrical en- 
gineering office in Buffalo, N. Y., to study at 
Buffalo State Teachers College under a state 
scholarship for vocational training. He came 


(Continued on page 22A) 
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In the skilled trades to which your boys aspire, they 


judge a man by the tools he owns and his ability to 


use them. An important part of vocational training is 


the opportunity to work with genuine Starrett Tools 


like these —- the kind skilled craftsmen use. 


NO. 132 
BENCH LEVEL 


A moderately priced precision 
level with main vial and double 

lumbs. 4”, 6”, 9”, 12” and 
arger sizes. Black wrinkle finish 
with machined bearing surfaces. 
Base grooved for use on cylin- 
drical work. 





NO. 902 SERIES 
SET OF TOOLS 


No. 902A has 9” 
combination square; 
No. 902B a 12” 
square. Both have 1” 
micrometer, center 
gage, center punch, 


NO. 124A 
INSIDE MICROMETER 


Capacity 2-8 inches. Set includes 
Satin Chrome micrometer head 
with 14 inch movement, measuring 
rods, spacing gage and spanner 
wrench. Auxiliary handle also 
available. Larger ranges available. 


NO. 596 
PENCIL DIVIDER 


Bow-type side adjust- 
ing divider with twin 
chucks that hold steel 
points or pencil leads. 
Excellent for drawing 
or layout work. Capac- 
ity, fully open, approx. 


6” rule, 4” inside 
and outside calipers, 
dividers and her- 
maphrodite calipers. 

er sets available. 


34 inches. 





NO. 56A 
SURFACE GAGE 


, bits a Small, lightweight, 
wiiidis a ae ideal for school shops. 
Hardened steel base 


es did "week tok te 
. STEEL RULES tractable aligning pins 
Flexible and spring tempered types, for linear work. Ad- 
6, 12, 18 and 24-inch lengths, - justable scriber snug 
tional or decimai graduations. Easy plus rocking bracket 
to read with long wearing, no-glare for extra fine adjust- 
Satin Chrome Finish oneered ment. Weighs only 
by Starrett). 10 ounces. 


NO. 70A 
POCKET SCRIBER 


Reversible point telescopes in- 
to knurled stock. Hex head 
prevents rolling. Chuck holds 
tempered steel point securely. 
Handle diameter 4”, point 
length 234”. 











BIG NEW 
STARRETT CATALOG 


Describes the complete line in- 
cluding many tools priced to fit 
school shop budgets. Write for 
your free copies. Address Dept. 
CE, The L. S. Starrett Company, 
Athol, Massachusetts, U. S. A. 


FREE EDUCATIONAL AIDS 


New Bulletin 1203, “How to Read, Use, Care for 
Micrometers and Vernier Gages.” Also, “Training 
Aids Bulletin No. 1202” which shows many Starrett 
training aids available free or at small cost. 


SINCE 1880 


WORLD'S GREATEST TOOLMAKERS MECHANICS’ HAND MEASURING TOOLS AND PRECISION INSTRUMENTS 


DIAL INDICATORS + STEEL TAPES + PRECISION GROUND FLAT STOCK 
HACKSAWS + WHOLESAWS + BANDSAWS + SAND KNIVES 
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teach students the right way to do every pulling job safely 


-o with Snap-o% pullers 


Snap-on pullers handle all training-shop pulling 
jobs safely, easily, quickly — protect all working 
parts from damage. Complete range of pullers 
for a wide variety of jobs — small units for pull- 
ing components like battery cables, pilot bearings, 
etc. — specialized pullers for removing kingpins, 
steering wheels, pitman arms, side bearings, pin- 
ion and timing gears. 


Snap-on’s special adaptors, reversible jaws and 
interchangeable parts also permit wide classroom 
use of one basic puller set for many different 
jobs. Jaw-type pullers are designed to lock on to 
the job — eliminate slipping and binding. 


Snap-on offers a complete line of more than 
4,000 hand and bench tools for student training. 
Send them to their first jobs with a full knowl- 
edge of the basic tools used by most top-flight 
mechanics. Write for a free catalog V. 





» SNAP-ON TOOLS CORPORATION 


8074-) 28th Avenue * K ha, Wi 
*Snap-on is the trademark of Snap-on Tools Corporation. 


ARMSTRONG 


Set-Up 
and 


Ho.ip-DOWN 
TooLs 














This ONE Machine 


automatically files and joints 


HAND, BAND, 
CIRCULAR SAWS 


‘The Foley Saw Filer is ideal 
for sharpening saws used by 


students in school shops. It 
keeps o= in tip-top shape, 
faster ard better than by 
thand filing. Used Aid Army 
Navy, hundreds manual 

erate and in- 


ints all hand, back. 

x saws from 3 to 16 
points per inch, crosseut circular 
saws to 16” diameter (24” 
optional), and bend saws up to 
24’ long. Patented jointing ee 
ciple automatically evens up large 
and emeall teeth, so saws cut 
faster, truer, cleaner — stay sharp 
longer. Poley filed saws have less 
breakage 


last longer. 


30-DAY TRIAL OFFER 


You may have the privilege of 
using the Foley Saw Filer in your 
own shop for 30 days. Write or 
send coupon for details and list 
of school users. 


FOLBY MPG. CO., 3313 N.B. Sth St., Mina 
Please send information and Trial Offer on Foley 


Name..... 
Schoo! 
Address 


TYPICAL SCHOOL USERS 


Berea College, Berea, Ky.; 
Education, eveland, Ohio; Boys 
Technical H. §&., Milwaukee, Wis.; 


Charleroi School District, Gharlerei, 

Redlands Public Schools, 
lands, Calif.; Stout Institute, 
Menomonie, Wis. 


18, Mina. 
Saw Filers. 





Teach the safe, modern way to set 
up work—with ARMSTRONG 
Set-up and Hold-down tools. De- 
signed for use on planers, drill 
presses, milling machines, etc., 
they hold work securely and 
rigidly, and thereby reduce spoil- 
age and prevent costly accidents. 

Your local Armstrong Distribu- 
ter carries ARMSTRONG Set-up 


and Hold-down tools in stock in 

sizes for every operation. Stop 

haphazard setting-up methods. 

Provide each of your machines 

with a full complement of 

ARMSTRONG Set-up and Hold- 
down Tools, 


Write for circular. 
ARMSTRONG BROS. TOOL CO. 
“* The Teel Holder People” 

S222 W. ARMSTRONG AVE. + CHICAGO 30, U. B.A. 


ts 








(] CHALLENGE 
PAPER CUTTERS 


Widest range of lever and power 
operated paper cutters in sizes suit- 
able for use in school shops. Rugged 
construction and special safety 
devices make these ideal for school 
shops. Also have wide application 
in handling numerous school paper 
cutting requirements. 


[_] CHALLENGE PAPER DRILLS 


Available in a variety of power driven 
models ranging from simplest hand operated 
bench type units to the more automatic 
hydraulic units. Can handle a wide variety 
of paper drilling requirements—also do 
round cornering, slitting and slotting. 


tt a 
ae SS aie y 


Challenge .: _ice rinting equipment 


A Complete Range of Hand-Operated and Modern 
Power-Operated Equipment for All Types of School Shops 


[_] CHALLENGE 
PROOF PRESSES 


13 models including 
the Style E widely 
used for school use. 
More advanced models 
used for reproduction 
proofing for engrav- 
ings, offset plate- 
making or direct image 
making cf duplicator 
or small offset plates. 
Widen scope of school 
shop. 


[1] CHALLENGE SHOP SUPPLIES > ae 


A complete selection of labor-saving devices 
used in print shops of all sizes. including IRON FURNITURE STEEL STORAGE GALLEYS 
- re as ah een 


THE CHALLENGE MACHINERY COMPANY a 
GRAND HAVEN, MICHIGAN 

Please send information on 

(1) Challenge Paper Cutters [) Challenge Paper Drills 

(1) Challenge Proof Presses [] Challenge Shop Supplies 


Challenge 


TRADE-MARK ® 
The CHALLENGE MACHINERY CO. 


Offices, Factories and Showroom: 


GRAND HAVEN, MICHIGAN 
Dealers in All Principal Cities 


Name 





School 





Address 





City. 
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TEACH YOUR 
STUDENTS HOW 
TO VENEER 
PANELS... 


Model 140 a aie os - Rees 


With our new process, 

you can veneer panels 

without the costly or 

cumbersome equip- 

, ment usually required for this 
work. With it you can make panels that are 
equal in every respect to those made by a fac- 
tory with heat and pressure. Not only do you 
save money, but you are able to teach your 
students a modern technique of a fundamental 
woodworking process. At substantially below 
factory cost, you can veneer exotic, foreign 
species. Write for in- 


a THIS 1s formation today. 
SMOOTH CUTTING ACCURACY cett 2 KIT 


Here’s where low investment and high quality AT VENEER KIT... 
really meet. Extra large table, rugged con- This handy kit of 32 
struction and precision workmanship make species of domestic and foreign veneers in 
this Powermatic unit extremely practical for 4” x9” size, each labeled with specie and 
a wide range of shop and plant requirements. | origin plus a pamphlet 
Get full details on this exceptional new describing our new ve- 


; ne , neering process, is avail- 
Powermatic 14” Band Saw today! shies to tnstrecteté fer 


just $3.00 postpaid. 








@ RUGGED, RIGID CAST-IRON FRAME 

FOR VIBRATION-FREE OPERATION 
@ 16x 16” TABLE ON HEAVY ‘ ines 

TRUNIONS. TILTS 45° RIGHT, 

10° LEFT. FREE 
@ FINEST GREY-IRON WHEELS, aes 

DYNAMICALLY BALANCED. 


LUBRICATED-FOR-LIFE BALL 
BEARINGS 











CATALOG 15... If 
@ LATHES © JOINTERS © TENONERS you do not have your 


@ BAND & ARBOR SAWS @ PLANERS 

POWERMATIC Model | copy of our 100 page 
@ CHAIN & HOLLOW-CHISEL MORTISERS yong —ay~sach ve catalog on plans, ply- 
wood, veneers, trim, 
Pe MAIL COUPON TODAY FOR FULL DETAILS ----- lamp parts, finishing 
Rush me free details on the Powermatic Model material and other 


” valuable information, 
Dept. 6 [-) 140 14” [] 80 20” Band Saw. aie fe your conv. 
It’s Free to instruc- 


tors. 


Dealers in Principal Cities 








Minnesota Woodworkers Supply Co. 


1713 OLSON HIGHWAY, MINNEAPOLIS S, MINN 





Ga ee 
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SAFE « SIMPLE « RUGGED 


Te Z 
KELLER POWER HACK SAWS 


Ideal for School Shops 


Students learn 
power hack saw 
operation quickly 

and easily on this 
actual production 
equipment. The 
rugged construction of 
KELLER Power Hack Saws 
stands years of student 
use. 


This compact, bench model saws flats and bars up to 4’x4’, 
rounds and pipe up to 4” diameter. Fast acting vise swivels 
for cutting angles up to 45°. Features include pressure relief 
on return stroke, length gauge bar, latch bar for holding 
frame up, Oilite bearings throughout. Takesonly 11144°x3414” 


bench space. 

Complete with 110V. motor, 

F.O.B. Eau Claire, Wisconsin... ONLY $7900 
Nine other models, capacities to 1014"x9", at comparably 
low prices. 


Write TODAY for catalogue with full details and 
specifications. 


Sales Service Machine Tool Co. 


2351 UNIVERSITY AVENUE, ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA 








Woodworkers’ Vises meet every need! 


Columbian No. 7CDW 


You have your choice of 2 sizes and 2 types of continuous 
screw mechanisms... Rapid Acting... or Solid Nut. 

You may select Plain or Dog Type front jaws. You may 
specify Hardwood, Tubular Steel or Adjustable Steel Handles. 
Write for Bulletin LL-3184. AA-6208 


7 
COILMMBIAN 








hana OER 
CLrLEVELANSD 4, ONTO 





| 








ASSURED 
QUALITY 


The craftsman who really knows tools 
can instantly see the extra quality in a 
Greenter 22 Solid-Center Auger Bit. 


And when he puts these fine bits to 
work, he is assured better results, for all 
GreeNwee 22 Bits are of uniform high 
quality. In their manufacture all cutting 
parts, point, throat, and twist are auto- 
matically milled on a battery of precision 
machines, Cutting edges are true .. . 
screw points are accurate . . . squares are 
perfect... . shanks never vary. 


These are the quality features you want 
in your bits to assure good, clean work- 
manship every time. Be sure you get 
them, by asking for genuine GreenLee 
22 Solid-Center Auger Bits . . . at hard- 
ware and building supply dealers through- 
out the country. 

Automatically producing Greenlee 22 Solid-Cente: 
Auger Bits on a special Greenlee bit-making machine 
for assured uniformity and quality. 


HANDY WOODWORKING 
CALCULATOR ...ONLY 25c 


Converts linear to boord feet, gives 
nail specifications, tool-sharpening tips, 
Compares woods, gives bit sizes for 
screws, concrete mixes, painting in- 
formation, etc. Simple to read, 6” 
circular shape. Send 25c (no stamps, 
please). 


GREENLEE TOOL CO. 
2030 Tweltth Street, Rockford, Il, 


Auger Bhs « Bloctic Orll Bits + Chtests ond Gouges 
ive Bits ¢ Drawkni * Other fine tools 
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Can-Pro high quality aprons provide economical clothing protection and a neat, uniform 
appearance of your class. Aprons are not expensive. One apron costs less than a cleaning 
bill resulting from one shop mishap. 
EXPERTLY MADE OF TOUGH, LONG-WEARING MATERIAL 

Full cut, properly fitted to protect clothing. Strong tapes. Two roomy pockets for pencils, 
notebooks, etc. Low cost, Can-Pro aprons have served the schools for over 38 years. 
FREE APRONS! WITH EACH DOZEN APRONS YOU BUY, WE GIVE YOU 
GERON: USE THESE FREE APRONS FOR EMERGENCY - OR FIGURE YOU 

ASIS OF 13 APRONS FOR THE COST OF ONLY 12. 
ALL APRONS SENT PREPAID! 30 DAYS TO REMIT. IF YOU DESIRE, WE’LL CHARGE 
TO YOUR SCHOOL BUDGET. 

ECONOMY DRILL APRONS 

Provided with PERSONNEL PLAN CARDS which fit into a cordholder pocket. A set of cords ore 
printed with Supt., Foremon, Sefety Engineer, Secretory, Stockroom Foreman, Toolroom Foreman and 
Maintenence. Both instructor and student will benefit through the use of this educetional PERSONNEL 
PLAN. Develops leadership ond respect for outhority. Helps the instructor monoge o lorge closs by 
permitting students to hondle routine details. 








ECONOMY eprens come in TAN, BLUE, GREEN OR ORANGE. Colors HEAVY DUTY APRONS FOR ROUGH WORK 
con be weed te designate differen jobs within « cless, @ TAN can Withewt PERSONNEL PLAN CARDS. BLUE denim ond BLUE/WHITE 
designate «codworking, BLUE sete! warking, GREEN eutometive, orc. hickery stripe denim, 24 « 28 in BLUE denim enty. 

ONE FREE APRON WITH EACH DOZEN ONE FREE APRON WITH EACH DOZEN! 


L s 
size THAN 1d «(T0242 TO4® SOORMORE size THAN'I2 127024 247049 SOOR MORE 
78 31.05 $1.00 mF yoo, . 24528 ~=«S.0 $i.os F $9 
«35 1. 1.05 1.00 po 28 « 35 1.30 Lis 
»” Lis 1.10 1.05 , 28 « 42 1. 
«45 LP ] 1.20 1.15 . 28 « 45 Las 


Prices slightly higher west of Rockies. Sizes shown ore “cut sizes” before hemming. 























SHOP ORGANIZATION EXCLUSIVE INSTRUCTORS SHOP COATS 


\ 

get TEXT BOOK Designed by instructors. Not sold in stores. Buy on approval! 
t Senforized ond colertest. Sizes 36 te 46. Bive, Green, Ton, Grey 
Included with your apron order or White. 
SC SHOPMAN - Swinging toc! pocket. Penci! pocket. Two lower 
pockets with fleps to keep dirt out. Matching mete! sneps. Pleoted 
ection beck with belt. Side vents. Double evlfs. $7.75 or 2 for 
$14.95 PREPAID! 
Ten chapters . LC CLASSMAN - Penci! pocket. Two lower pockets. Box style 
meny ilivetretions end cherie. beck with belt, Matching metal snaps. Side vents. $6.50 or 2 for 
Well written by shep evtherities. $12.50 PREPAID: 


1 SC SHOPMAN AND | LC CLASSMAN - $13.75 PREPAID! 


"The & hoo a q oe Toltlea’ (Lerge sizes eveilebie.) (Prices higher west of Rockies.) 


RO Qyectation 29 E. McWilliams St. Fond du Lac, Wisconsin 


OLIVER Mortiser. 
cuts all woods fast, easy 


Has extra large 
capacity .. . 
easy fo operate 

















This new Oliver Hollow Chisel 
Mortiser has exceptional capacity. 
Takes chisels up to 42” square 
to cut sharp, clean mortises up to 
3%" deep in edge of stock 20” 
wide, and center of stock 8” 
wide. Compound table with rack 
and pinion feed is 28” long. 


Table has 22” vertical adjustment MEY AL CUTTING 
and travels 9” horizontally, and BAND SAW 


tilts right or left. Bores holes 
”” diameter in hard wood, - MODEL 8c ee ie ate 
diameter in soft wood. Write for CUTS 8” ROUND, Kalamazoo Metal Custing Band : 
Bulletin No. 194. 16” PLAT STOCK, Kalamazoo for accuracy 
Get full details now. 
Oliver's extensive line of sturdy s” PIPE 
easy-to-operate machines for school shops 


gives years of rugged service. MACHINE TOOL DIVISION 


OLIVER MACHINERY COMPANY | Kalamazoo TANK and SILO CO. 


Grend Rapids 2, Michigan 
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DEVELOPMENT 





ONE MUST LEAD! 
and MORGAN DOES LEAD 
with these important FIRSTS 


FIRST—To develop a DUAL-ACTION VISE with a continuous 
screw and rapid action movement. Model 18-A Dual- 
Action woodworking vise is the most simplified vise 
action ever developed. 


FIRST—With an UNCONDITIONAL GUARANTEE without time 
limit restrictions. 


FIRST—Woodworking vises with 24" STEP to fit flush on 
standard 2%” bench top. 


FIRST—Woodworking vises with TUBULAR STEEL HANDLES 
at no additional cost. 


First In Schools Since 1892— 
A Vise For Every School Need 


WRITE FOR LITERATURE 


MORGAN VISE COMPANY 


112 N. JEFFERSON STREET * CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 
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o«4 DURO Power Tools 


offer “years ahead” premier Se 


design-safety... 


You'll be creating confidence and building enthusiasm in 
your workshop when your students train on DURO 
POWER TOOLS. This new line of heavy duty cabinet 
models has been developed to meet your specific require- 
ments for quality, utility, safety and price. Duro power 
tools are years ahead in design, ruggedly built to provide 
a lifetime of faultless service and they incorporate the 
priceless safety features you must have (with moving 
parts protected ). Students operating Duro units are learn- 
ing on equipment industry prefers too — tools that are 
rapidly becoming the “accepted 
standard” on wood and metal work- 
ing jobs. 
Send for FREE Power Tool 
Cataleg and Shop 
Pianning Guide 


See firsthand how Dure power tools will 
fil your shop and budget. There are many 
units te choose from including circular, 
band and scroll saws, lathes, jointers, drill 
presses, disc and belt sanders, etc. The 
Dure planning gvide will give you a clear 
insight inte proper shop planning. Write 
todey . . . both are free. 


DURO METAL 
PRODUCTS CO. 


2663 N. Kildare Avenue Chicago 39, Illinois 
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perform another power table operation and teaches the value 
of sharp circular saw blades. Send for FREE booklet “How 
to Sharpen Circular Saw Blades” 
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ROCKWELL-BUILT 


Il’ metal lathe 


Mr. Krimbacher gives student operating pointers. Other 
Delta tools in the Madison High Schcol shop: two 14” 
drill presses, Unisaw, four scroll saws, metal shaper, four 
wood lathes, pedestal grinder. 


«. ,. the ideal lathe for school shops,” 
says Frank Krimbacher, Dir. of Ind. Arts, Madison H. S., Royal Oak, Mich. 


ro 


MORE FOR THE MONEY—Selection of the Delta 
11” Metal Cutting Lathe was made only after 
close comparison with other competitive lathes. 
“Tt is, without a doubt, the ideal lathe for school 
shops,”’ says Mr. Krimbacher. “It offers a lot 
more for the money and you get genuine indus- 
trial quality.” 

SAFE, DURABLE—According to Mr. Krimbacher, 
the school has never had a major accident using 
Delta tools, an even more important reason for 
selecting the Delta lathe. “Its general appearance, 
ruggedness and indestructibility are visible at 
first glance,’ says Mr. Krimbacher. 


Send Coupon Today / 





another product by 


“ ROCKWELL 


DELTA...PRIDE OF THE NATION'S SCHOOLS 
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VERSATILE, EASY OPERATION—‘‘Although our 
Delta lathe has been in use for just a short time, it 
has already proved its versatility over the other 
metal lathe in our shop,” says Mr. Krimbacher. 
“Its simplicity of design offers the advantage of 
remarkably easy student demonstration and oper- 
ation. We highly recommend the Delta lathe 
regardless of the size of the shop program.” 


GET ALi THE FACTS—-See Delta’s entire 11’’ Metal 
Lathe line and new production accessories that 
convert your Delta engine lathe into an efficient 
production machine at low cost. Your Delta Dealer 
is listed under “TOOLS” in the Yellow Pages. 


Delta Power Tool Division, Rockwell Manufacturing Co. 


402K N. Lexington Ave., Pittsburgh 8, Pa. 
Please send: 
[] Catalog on Delta 4’ and 5’ Metal Cutting Lathe Line. 
{_] Information on new Delta Lathe Accessories. 
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Tz are the feotures thot 
' make the Kodascope Pageant 
lémm Sound Projector easy 
fo use. 

In practice, they add up 
to exceptional convenience 
in showing movies—conven- 
ience that invites and encour- 
ages full use of available films. 

The Pageant gives you a 
good show, too. With its unique 
Super-40 shutter you get extra 


brilliant pictures, even when 
rooms can't be fully darkened. 
Sound is natural, faithful, full. 

And every Pageant is lubri- 
cated for life. No more worries 
about improper oiling, the 
most common cause of sound 
projector failure. 

Let the convenience of a Pag- 
eant work for you. See how it 
can help make every film a 
really good show. 


Send for the free booklet, Pageant Projectors (V3-22). Or 
have a nearby Kodak Audio-Visual Dealer demonstrate at 
your convenience. No obligation either way. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
Dept. 8-V, Rochester 4, N. Y. 
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The Problem of Graduate Study 


in Industrial Education 


HEBER A. SOTZIN 


Director, Department of Industrial 
Arts, and Chairman, Division of 
Applied Arts 

San Jose State College 

San Jose, Calif. 


Like most schools and educational en- 
deavors, in this country, teacher edu- 
cation had its inception in Europe and 
is a foreign importation. 

The first training program for pro- 
spective teachers was given by Roman 
Catholic priests in France as early as 
1672. This effort took root and was 
followed by similar activities in Ger- 
many and Switzerland. Among the Ger- 
man leaders were Francke, the first to 
include manual activities, as an essential 
part of his school’s curriculum; followed 
by Hecker, the founder of the Royal 
Realschule, and the father of secondary 
education in Germany. The most effec- 
tive work, however, was the accomplish- 
ment of the Swiss educational reformer, 
Pestalozzi, the father of industrial arts, 
and Fellenburg, the father of vocational 
education. These men received their 
basic concepts of applied education from 
the philosophy of Rousseau, which was 
based upon sense impressions. These 
men believed that by providing a proper 
environment and a functional type of 
education society could be improved. 
They were of the opinion that a child 


must be trained symmetrically, .e., 
physically, mentally, and morally. Cub- 
berley, in his History of Education, 
pointed out that the working guide of 
Pestalozzi and his teachers was “read 
nothing, discover everything, and prove 
all things.” In addition to mental train- 
ing this school of thought held that the 
hand and heart must be trained, as well 
as the head. These new concepts of 
education changed classroom procedures 
and called for new techniques of instruc- 
tion. It resulted in the establishment of 
the first modern normal school at Yver- 
don, Switzerland, where Pestalozzi 
achieved his greatest success. 

Most students of education in this 
country are aware of the fact that our 
system of education was not only a 
foreign importation but was patterned 
after the Prussian system; so ably fos- 
tered and supported by Frederick, 
William the Great. It was free, com- 
pulsory and for both sexes, but as some- 
one remarked, “Everything was for the 
people, but nothing was by the people.” 
In other words, everything was planned 
and imposed by a centralized authority. 
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Subsequently our imported schools were 
obliged to be modified to meet American 
needs. This was also true of the normai 
training school for teachers which was 
planned along French and German pat- 
terns. The term Normal School is of 
French origin (Ecole Normale or Model 
School) and remains with us, although 
most of the former two year normals 
have been expanded into four year 
teachers’ colleges. 

The first normal school in this coun- 
try was established on July 3, 1839, in 
the town hall at Lexington, Mass. Later, 
two more were opened, at Barre and 
Bridgewater, in the same state. The 
guiding influence was the great Horace 
Mann, who had visited Pestalozzi’s 
school and was greatly impressed by 
its organization and results. This type 
of teacher training institution soon be- 
came very popular and spread beyond 
the New England and Eastern States, to 
the Middle West, and to the South, 
and eventually throughout the nation. 
Its primary purpose was to train ele- 
mentary teachers. 


Training Shop Teachers 


When manual training was introduced 
into American schools (1880) there was 
no trained shop teaching personnel. 
Shop teachers were recruited from 
craftsmen in industry or from academic 
teachers, already employed, who were 
handy with tools and who had an in- 
terest in this new teaching area. In fact, 
until a generation ago, a shop teacher 
with a bachelor’s degree was a rarity and 
a curiosity. Today it’s an accepted fact. 
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The late Professor Albert F. Siepert, 
former dean of Bradley Polytechnic In- 
stitute, Peoria, Ill., wrote in a Federal 
Bureau of Education Publication (Bul- 
letin, 1918, No. 37): 


The training of special teachers of 
manual arts is of comparatively recent 
origin. Most of the institutions whose 
courses have been studied in the prepara- 
tion of this paper have organized definite 
curricula within the last decade. It is there- 
fore apparent that the pioneer days are 
still with us. 

The Massachusetts Normal Art School, 
established in 1873, was among the first 
schools in the United States to offer courses 
of this sort. However, the school early 
turned its attention to the art field and has 
not specifically trained teachers of the type 
we are considering. The Trenton (N. J.) 
School offered certain technical courses as 
early as 1890, or a little later, but it was 
only the man of unusual ability who would 
be selected as a special teacher of manual 
arts. Pratt Institute developed a combina- 
tion art and manual training course about 
the same time. However, some of these 
students later went to Teachers College, 
Columbia University, for courses in peda- 
gogy, for which adequate provision was 
not made at Pratt Institute at that time. 
By a curious coincidence, the present 
Teachers College students, a generation 
later, may get their technical courses at 
Pratt Institute. 

The first definite organization of a course 
to prepare special teachers of manual train- 
ing was made by Teachers College in 


1891, when Professor Charles A. Bennett” 


was called from the principalship of the 
St. Paul (Minnesota) Manual Training 
High School to become head of the de- 
partment of manual training. He had the 
honor of offering the first course in the 
pedagogy of the manual arts ever given 
for an advanced degree. He also had the 
privilege of determining in a large measure 
the character of the Macy Manual Arts 
Building, which became the model in ar- 
rangement and equipment for many other 
schools. The first man to graduate from 
this course was William F. Vroom, who is 
still engaged in teaching in the New York 
public schools. 

In the Middle West small beginnings 
were made in private institutions, such as 
the Chicago Manual Training School, which 
later became a part of the University of 
Chicago; the Francis W. Parker School; 
Bradley Polytechnic Institute: and in the 
State normal schools. The most recent addi- 
tions are the special State normal schools 
for training these teachers, and the de- 
partments of manual arts in our State 
universities 


Today more than 200 colleges and 
universities offer teacher training pro- 
grams in the area of industrial education 
(industrial arts and industrial-vocational 
education). In most states a bachelor’s 
degree is necessary to teach industrial- 
arts activities and an increasing number 
of industrial-vocational teachers, who 
must first qualify as craftsmen, are also 
earning baccalaureate and advanced de- 


grees. A recent study by Drs. Doane 
and London of the University of Mis- 
souri reveals that between 1930 and 
1955, 132 institutions of higher learning 
granted 3420 masters’ degrees and 48 
institutions granted 371 doctors’ degrees 
in industrial education. While this list 
of colleges and degrees granted is in- 
complete, it shows a trend of teacher 
preparation unprecedented in the annals 
of American industrial education. 


The Graduate Program 

The need for graduate work and de- 
grees is particularly important for 
teacher educators. Their professional 
rank and salaries are dependent upon 
advanced degrees and study. The initial 
Yearbook (Yearbook I, 1952) of the 
American Council on Industrial Arts 
Teacher Education visualized the typical 
industrial-arts teacher trainer, after 
studying the qualifications of 500 men 
employed in teacher education, as: 


He was born in New York state in 
1909 and is forty-two years af age. He is 
married, has two children, and is the 
holder of a Master of Arts degree. He 
has taught over seven years in the public 
schools and approximately ten years in in- 
stitutions of higher learning. He has con- 
tributed very little along the lines of pub- 
lished materials. He is twice as likely to 
be a member of the American Industrial 
Arts Association and/or the National Edu- 
cation Association as he is to hold mem- 
bership in the American Vocational Associ- 
ation and/or the National Association of 
Industrial Teachers Trainers. The chances 
are about even that he has traveled abroad 
and that he is a member of Epsilon Pi Tau. 
His chief avocational interest is that of out- 
door sports 


With the need of research in all areas 
of education and added requirements for 
teaching certification, as well as the need 
for professional respectability, it is not 
surprising that graduate work for in- 
dustrial teachers has grown very rapidly. 
It should be noted, however, that the 
Doane and London study also shows 
that while 48 institutions granted doc- 
tors’ degrees, 10 institutions granted 73 
per cent of them; and 76 per cent of 
the masters’ degrees were granted by 20 
of the 132 institutions listed. The im- 
plication can be deduced from these 
data that many institutions are granting 
higher degrees which lack staff, physical 
plants, and other facilities necessary to 
provide strong or effective programs of 
graduate work. A sort of “follow the 
leader” program has been attempted. 
There is scant evidence of thorough 
educational planning and organization. 
There is, on the contrary, considerable 
evidence of mediocre programs, the ex- 
pedient of extending existing courses, 
the lack of a suitable graduate faculty 
and other essential features considered 
necessary for a worthy graduate pro- 
gram. 


Another factor which baffles and be- 
fuddles graduate students frequently is 
the inability of college officials to give 
them authoritative answers to their 
problems; particularly, as they relate 
to the specific program to be followed 
to earn an advanced degree. Teachers- 
in-service, especially, desire to know the 
length of time required to complete a 
degree, the number of required units to 
be earned in a major and a minor field, 
thesis requirements, and numerous other 
problems which arise to harass them. A 
frequent complaint is “My major ad- 
viser says, ‘you should take work from 
this professor, from that professor, etc.,’ 
until I’m thoroughly confused.” “Why 
can’t someone tell me very specifically 
what I’m supposed to do?” Such criti- 
cism is unjustified and indicates a weak- 
ness and the necessity for a well-or- 
ganized program based upon sound and 
valid policies and educational principles, 
whether the pregram is on the under- 
graduate or graduate levels. 


Graduate Program Policies 

Among the most frequent questions 
and problems which arise in organizing 
and administering a graduate study pro- 
gram and for which answers are sought 
by a faculty are the following with ax 
attempt to give, at least, tentative aa- 
swers: 

1. What are the major differences be- 
tween undergraduate and graduate 
course requirements? 

The four-year undergraduate pro- 
gram is herein divided between 
Lower Division (Freshman-Sopho- 
more year) and Upper Division 
(Junior-Senior year). 

A. Lower Division 

1.1 A specific course outline — pur- 
poses and course requirements 
— furnished by the instructor. 

1.2 Introduction to basic theories, 
fundamentals, and principles of 
course or subject area. 

1.3 Introduction to problem solving 
techniques. 

1.4 Suggested reading and reference 
materials furnished by the in- 
structor. 

1.5 Entirely teacher directed. 

B. Upper Division 

2.1 A specific course outline — pur- 
poses and course requirements 
furnished by the instructor. 

2.2 Application of basic principles 
of subject. 

2.3 Advanced problem solving. 

2.4 Opportunity for individual 
study and experimentation, ref- 
erence reading, some research. 

2.5 Writing acceptable term papers. 

2.6 Individual, group, and commit- 
tee reports. 

2.7 Largely teacher directed. 
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C. Graduate Courses 

3.1 Admission to courses on the 
basis of demonstrated ability to 
do above average work (better 
than C grade) in undergraduate 
courses, with a B grade average 
in the senior year preferred. 

A tentative course outline fur- 
nished by the instructor. 
Assigned special and advanced 
problems. 

Individual research and experi- 
mentation. 

Preparation of bibliographies 
and reference materials. 
Preparation of annotated bibli- 
ographies. 

3.7 Reports relative to individual 
and/or committee study and re- 
search. 

3.8 Prepare scholarly term papers. 

3.9 Teacher guided but with major 
student responsibility. 

. What restrictions, if any, should be 

placed upon enrollments in graduate 

courses? 

Ans: This is a decision which 
should be made by each major de- 
partment. A minimum enrollment of 
six and a maximum of twenty seems 
to meet with majority approval. 

. What should be the difference be- 

tween similar courses offered at up- 

per division (senior year) and those 
at graduate levels? 

Ans: If a graduate student is ad- 

mitted into an upper division course 
and given graduate credit he is 
usually required to do additional 
work, such as, a term paper, extra 
reading, and preparation of refer- 
ence materials. It should be the 
privilege of each department, how- 
ever, to specify course differences. 
Furthermore, it is essential that a 
“core” of subject matter or courses 
(minimum of 4 to 6 semester hours) 
be developed within each major de- 
partment to be taken by all majors 
within a given department. 
. How should course requirements 
differ for graduate students who 
have certain undergraduate defi- 
ciencies but are admitted to gradu- 
ate work on the basis of maturity, 
experience, and other essential qual- 
ifications? 

Ans; If students lack certain un- 
dergraduate prerequisites they 
should be required to complete them 
without credit and in addition main- 
tain a grade of B in the graduate 
course. 

. What part should prerequisities play 

in determining qualifications for ad- 

mission to the graduate course? 

Ans: A better than average grade 
(C) in undergraduate work. Ap- 
proval should be vested primarily 


in the department concerned. 


. Should some graduate courses, in 


addition to the thesis course, be 
restricted only to persons who have 
qualified for candidacy? 

Ans: Yes! Students should be 
selected and approved specifically 
by the department concerned and 
any course which leads directly to 
the thesis should be so restricted. 


. What standards should apply for 


written and research work and other 
course activities associated with 
graduate work? 

Ans: Adequate competence in 
oral and _ written expression; 
breadth, depth, and understanding 
of subject matter content involved; 
the use of style and techniques 
contained in an established euide 
(Exp. Campbell’s Guide for Thesis 
Writing): plus the necessary manip- 
ulative skills and abilities neces- 
sary for acceptable performance of 
assignments, problems, experimen- 
tation, and construction of projects 
such as are involved in the fine 
and applied arts areas. 


. What standards and methods should 


apply in grading and evaluating 
graduate work? 

Ans: In most institutions gradu- 
ate students are required to main- 
tain a B grade average. Some in- 
structors are inclined to give only 
A and B grades. Many graduate 
students are of the opinion that 
only A’s and B’s are given. hence 
take the attitude “The least I'll 
receive is a B grade; therefore, there 
is little incentive to exert mvself.”’ 
Such an attitude is invalid and 
without justification. First, stand- 
ards should be determined relative 
to the meaning and requirements of 
various grades. It is well known 
that great variations exist among 
faculty members relative to grades. 
It is a problem to be determined by 
the graduate faculty. A five point 
system of grade distribution based 
on the normal curve of frequency 
is recommended. 


. What standards should apply ia 


selecting faculty to teach graduate 
courses? 

Ans: (A) Faculty who are inter- 
ested in advanced study, research, 
and experimentation; who possess 
an inquisitive type of mind; and 
who are interested in working with 
graduate students. (B) Faculty who 
themselves have pursued graduate 
work successfully and have earned 
either the master’s degree, or the 
doctorate, or both. Instructors 
should possess, at least, the same 
or a higher degree to which their 
graduate students aspire. (C) Resi- 
dent faculty are the key people in 


10. 


any graduate program. Hence visit- 
ing instructors, particularly instruc- 
tors hired for the summer session 
only, should be selected with care if 
they are assigned to teach graduate 
courses. Visiting instructors may as- 
sist in guiding and counseling gradu- 
ate students, but resident and per- 
manent instructors must assume 
responsibility for the graduate pro- 
gram and students enrolled therein. 
What is the role of the library in 
graduate study? 

Ans: With the possible exception 
of the major adviser, the library is 
the graduate studeni’s most valu- 
able asset. The literature in the 
field of industrial education is frag- 
mentary and sparse. It is the re- 
sponsibility of each department to 
build its own graduate materials 
in the library, in co-operation with 
the librarian. Furthermore, limited 
library facilities demand close scru- 
tiny of thesis topics; without proper 
library materials great difficulties 
are encountered in trying to write 
scholarly research papers. Further- 
more, students should not be re- 
quired to travel great distances to 
locate materials or, as a whole, be 
required to use libraries off campus. 


. Should graduate courses be taught 


in extension, i.e., off campus? 

Ans: The majority of faculty peo- 
ple reply in the negative. Their rea- 
sons are: (1) lack of college atmos- 
phere and environment, (2) lack of 
library and laboratory facilities, (3) 
extension courses frequently enter- 
tain rather than educate. It is cur- 
rently a moot question — particu- 
larly on the Pacific Coast where 
many industrial plants and labora- 
tories are springing up, especially 
in aviation, electronics, guided mis- 
siles, etc. Employees desire and 
demand advanced and graduate 
work to supplement their daily em- 
ployment. These people are not only 
eager, sincere, and desirous for ad- 
vanced training, but have an op- 
portunity to use the facilities in 
their own plants, which few colleges 
can provide. For example, one large 
company has “a central library of 
12,000 volumes, subscribes to 500 
periodicals, and has 115 file drawers 
containing materials on metallurgy, 
engineering, industrial relations, 
business administration, commerce, 
and other subjects.” When a situa- 
tion such as this is encountered, 
opinions may change from a nega- 
tive one to a positive one. The major 
factor should be to maintain stand- 
ards whether a course is offered on 
or off campus. 


. Should a time limit be set in which 


an advanced degree must be com- 
pleted? 
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Ans: Yes! A time limit from five 
to seven years should be sufficient 
time to complete a program of 
graduate study, unless some unusual 
circumstances arise beyond the stu- 
dent’s control. Without a time limit 
many students will delay and pro- 
crastinate. The ideal situation is for 
students to remain in full-time resi- 
dence. This is difficult and impossi- 
ble for most teachers-in-service. The 
majority of this group must take 
their work in the summer session. 
In addition, most universities re- 
quire a full year’s matriculation in 
residence for the doctorate. Most 
teachers-in-service can meet this re- 
quirement only through the granting 
of a sabbatical leave or taking 
“time off” without salary. This situ- 
ation can be met, in part, through 
scholarships and subsidies, but cur- 
rently few are of sufficient monetary 
value to permit many qualified 
teachers to accept them. Our mathe- 
matics and science colleagues are 
leading the way in this respect. It 
is anticipated that shortly some pro- 
vision for advanced training for in- 
dustrial teachers of marked ability 
may also become a reality. 


Summarization 

1. Professional teacher education is 
a foreign importation and has been 
modified to meet American needs. 

2. Teacher education for industrial 
teachers is of recent origin and continues 
on an experimental “basis but, too fre- 
quently, on a makeshift basis, on the 
graduate level. 

3. Graduate work for industrial teach- 
ers has developed largely within the 
past 25 years. Prior to 1930 there were 
probably fewer than a dozen doctoral 
degrees granted in this area of educa- 
tion. 

4. Graduate work for industrial teach- 
ers is offered in more than 100 colleges 
and universities today, but many of the 
programs cannot be rated as being pro- 
fessionally strong. 

5. In many colleges and universities, 
graduate students in industrial educa- 
tion are advised and counseled by in- 
structors whose chief educational in- 
terests are in other educational areas. 

6. Few colleges and universities pos- 
sess the necessary facilities and _ re- 
sources to provide adequate graduate 
programs in industrial education. 


Recommendations 

1. Prior to the inauguration of a 
graduate program of study, much 
thought, concentration, and research is 
necessary for the organization of polli- 
cies for its operation. 

2. Faculty personnel should be ac- 
quainted with graduate policies and, as 
a whole, accept and support the policies 


when once they are established by an 
institution. 

3. Adequate facilities and resources 
— faculty, library, and physical plant 
are essentials for an adequate graduate 
program. 

4. Prerequisites and qualifications for 
students to be matriculated in the grad- 
uate program and admitted into can- 
didacy for an advanced degree should 
be brief, clear, concise, and explicit. 

5. The nation needs fewer institutions 
of higher learning offering graduate work 
in industrial education, but more of 
better quality and located geograph- 
ically in more strategic locations. For 
example, a half dozen colleges and uni- 
versities in the so-called “Far Western 
and Pacific Regional Area” (11 western 
states) could suffice for offering the 
master’s degree and one major institu- 
tion to offer the doctorate. When the 
quality of any product is good, educa- 
tion included, people flock to it. Teach- 
er’s College, Columbia University, is a 
good example. Teachers and administra- 
tors come to its doors from every state 
in the nation and from all parts of the 
world. 

6. A definite line of demarcation, in 
course requirements, should be prede- 
termined between undergraduate and 
graduate work, including a system of 
grading. 

7. Size of enrollments in graduate 
courses and entrance qualifications 
should be determined largely by each 
department. 

8. While there is a trend to eliminate 
the thesis for the master’s degree upon 
the bases of number of candidates and 
the fact that few graduates of this de- 
gree will do research, but require more 
training in subject matter content in 
the area of their teaching assignment, 
the disciplinary value of writing a thesis 
cannot be minimized. This is especially 
true of industrial teachers who are 
usually more objective-minded than 
teachers in academic areas, and shy 
away, frequently, from oral and written 
expression. 

9. A time limit should be set for the 
completion of a higher degree and a 
date line for the presentation of the 
thesis or project research prior to gradu- 
ation; otherwise delay and dallying will 
frequently result. 

10. The selection and assignment of 
graduate faculty is of great importance. 
Only thoroughly qualified people who 
are interested in graduate study should 
be assigned to teach courses in the 
graduate school. Extra precaution 
should be taken relative to part-time 
and summer session instructors who 
teach graduate students. In the final 
analysis, full-time resident faculty must 
assume the responsibility for the pro- 
gram. 


11. An essential feature of any gradu- 
ate program is the quality of the library 
facilities available. The literature in the 
field of industrial education is not very 
extensive, hence the graduate student 
will require much personal attention on 
the part of his major adviser and must 
also be an alert and resourceful in- 
dividual. Each department should keep 
abreast of the literature in its field, try 
to keep materials current, and improve 
its library materials. 

12. With the rapid rise and expansion 
of industry and technology, many in- 
stitutions are having demands made up- 
on them for graduate courses but lack 
laboratory and literary facilities and 
materials. If the employing firms pos- 
sess proper facilities and resources, in- 
stitutions may properly offer off-campus 
graduate courses without endangering 
the quality of their instruction or pres- 
tige. The important factor is not to 
lower standards of instruction and 
course requirements. 
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DON’T RUIN YOUR 
BATTERY 


FRANK P. PLOVICK 


Field Service Manager 
Delco-Remy Division 
General Motors Corporation 
Anderson, Ind. 


A voltage regulator adjusted to keep the 
automotive storage battery fully charged 
during the hard-starting winter months may 
be set too high for summer driving. 

A regulator set too high will allow over- 
charging of the battery, and serious damage 
may be done before the owner is aware 
of it. Watch the battery water level care- 
fully during the first few weeks of hot 
weather. If the battery requires more than 
an ounce of water per cell per 1000 miles 
to maintain electrolyte level, the car should 
be taken to a competent serviceman for 
regulator adjustment. 
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GORDON R. MAVES 


Formerly Assistant Instructor 
Stout State College 
Menomonie, Wis. 

Now, Instructor 

Evanston Township High School 
Evanston, Ill. 


Too frequently little or no advantage 
is gained from one of the best teaching 
and public relations devices in the print- 
ing education field —a print shop open 
house. Sponsoring such an event in- 
creases student interest in the printing 
field, depicts the printing trade to the 
general public, and even serves as a 
motivational aid for students taking the 
printing courses. 

The original stimulus for an open 
house can occur in one of several ways. 
The instructor may take the initiative. 
It may result from the combined inter- 
est of instructor and students. Or, from 
among students in the school printing 
club, the idea may evolve almost without 
obvious direction by the instructor. The 
latter method, in particular, has proved 
very satisfactory at one educational 
institution.* 

No matter on which of the afore- 
mentioned bases the idea for an open 
house originated, early planning is vital, 
especially for such aspects as sponsor- 
ship and objectives. Often when the 
project evolves from the printing club, 
its members may agree to share co- 
operatively whatever moderate expenses 
are necessary. However, if the members 
or their club treasury cannot meet even 
moderate costs, or the instructor has 
decided to accept the major part of the 
responsibility, he may have to approach 
the administration for financial assist- 
ance. If the instructor sets forth sound 
educational objectives for the open 
house, he should have no trouble in ob- 
taining any small assistance needed. 

Timing, too, is very important for 
the success of an open house. If the 
event is to be held during the school 


*The Stout Typographical Society, Stout State Col- 
lege, Menomonie, Wis. 


Sponsor a Print Shop 
Open House 


day, arrangements must be made to ex- 
cuse students from their regular school 
routine. Other scheduling possibilities 
include semester test week, a school as- 
sembly period, after school, some eve- 
ning, or even a half day event held in 
conjunction with the open houses of 
other shops. In view of obtaining maxi- 
mum publicity and motivation, perhaps 







the best possible time for open house 
is Printing Education Week. 

Vital to any print shop open house 
are carefully planned tours of the print 
shop. Displays must be meaningful and 
interesting to even casual observers. One 
display could trace the production of a 
printing job from raw materials to fin- 
ished product, listing the costs and 
amount of materials used. Another ex- 
hibit might depict the progression of a 
block cutting and printing process or of 
a silk screen job. Still another might 
explain the production of the school 
newspaper or annual. 

The print shop tour will be more 
vivid and will be remembered longer if 
visitors are presented with mementos 
of the occasion. Most printing clubs 
like to prepare such souvenirs right in 


ae 
> . 
Proclamation. : 


ts the faculty sod statents of STOW! 





Samples of souvenirs which can be given to visitors attending an 
open house. In the illustration are shown an invitation, blotter, 
bookmark, notebook, and other materials adopted by printing 
students to describe Printing Education Week. The Confederate cur- 
rency and Lord’s Prayer piece of type were purchased commerciclly 
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the shop. Such items could include note 
booklets imprinted with the visitor’s 
name, printed blotters, or bookmarks. 
However, if funds permit, such com- 
mercial souvenirs as Confederate money 
(available from General Mills) or a 
piece of 12 point type on whose tiny 
face appears the entire “Lord’s Prayer” 
(sold by Perfection Type) are appre- 
ciated by the visitors. 

Students will have an opportunity to 
gain valuable experience in leadership 
if they are given the opportunity to act 
as tour guides. These students will nec- 
essarily have to brush up on their print- 
ing information if they are to lead 
educational tours. Other members of the 
class can ‘act’ as equipment operators 
and demonstrators. 

All tours should be made interesting 
and thorough, but as brief as possible. 
Long, rambling orations about processes 


and equipment can easily defeat the 
purposes of the open house. The tour 
path must be laid out in a logical pat- 
tern, preferably in the order of opera- 
tion. Group size should be kept small, 
between 6 and 10 persons. Time should 
be included to permit visitors to ask 
questions along the tour route. 

If funds and facilities permit, tours 
may be climaxed with the serving of 
coffee or hot chocolate and donuts in 
a large, quiet area, perhaps a classroom 
especially set up for the occasion. Here 
the visitors can sit and discuss with 
others what they saw on the tour. A 
little color can be added to the program 
by having two or three attractively 
dressed girls serving the refreshments. 

In summary, it can be seen that a 
print shop open house achieves many 
desirable outcomes. Possibly its great- 
est potentiality is the opportunity for 


student planning and participation. The 
event is also useful in depicting certain 
aspects of the printing trade to the gen- 
eral public. Initiative planning of this 
sort is usually well received by school 
administrations. 

One other value of an open house is 
perhaps not as educationally sound as 
the rest, but it has utilitarian value. 
Preparing for a print shop open house is 
a painless method of giving the shop a 
thorough cleanup. 

There may be other plans for opera- 
tion of a very successful printing educa- 
tion open house, but the technique just 
described has thoroughly proved itself. 
Adjustments can of course be made to 
fit specific situations. However, no mat- 
ter what modifications are necessary, 
such a project, from both the educa- 
tional and public relations standpoint, is 
well werth the effort. 


The Reading Problem, a Vocational 
Shop Teacher's Responsibility 


LYMAN J. LAUGHTON, 3rd. 


Machine Shop Instructor 

Alexander G. Bell Vocational High 
School 

Washington, D. C. 


The responsibility for teaching read- 
ing to deficient readers in the voca- 
tional high schools is generally conceded 
to be a problem of the English De- 
partment. 

If the present gap between the work- 
shop and classroom were bridged, 
students would advance swiftly. Shop 
instructors firmly believe that reading 
development is of fundamental impor- 
tance to all progress. With their com- 
plete assistance, reading classroom work 
and shopwork can be unified. 

An extensive research program dis- 
closes that methods of reading instruc- 
tion have changed since first taught by 
the alphabet method. At one time a 
kinesthetic process of tracing letters in 
sand and on slates was used, during a 
period when reading materials were 
scarce and a greater percentage of the 


population was illiterate. Later, a va- 
riety of phonic methods were in vogue, 
inducing children to read by sound 
elements. 


Reading a Functional Skill 

Modern reading is regarded as a 
functional skill, rather than an exercise. 
People are aware of the importance of 
a solid reading background. A success- 
ful businessman is an intelligent man, 
who has broadened his scope of living 
through knowledge gleaned from read- 
ing. 

The ultimate measure of any reading 
activity is the kind of readers it pro- 
duces. Many adults today have a pov- 
erty of reading interests. Other adults 
interested in reading widely with the 
ability to evaluate varied types of ma- 
terial read, had the enduring desire to 


read created in them when they were 
children. 

A survey of vocational schools shows 
that many pupils have been unsuccess- 
ful in academic courses. Reading re- 
tardation in many phases is directly 
concerned. It is important to produce 
maximum reading development within 
the capabilities and environment of 
these vocational pupils. All students 
who suffer a reading deficiency are not 
dullards, which is conclusive evidence 
that some bright students are poor 
readers. 

Vocational students are pursuing 
terminal education and preparing to 
earn a livelihood. Some of these stu- 
dents for a variety of reasons do not 
intend to enter college. It is their earn- 
est desire to learn the basic funda- 
mentals of a trade, and to accumulate 
such education as is necessary to be- 
come worthwhile, constructive, well- 
adjusted, and intelligent citizens. Other 
students wish to stop school at the end 
of a definite period, and must of nec- 
essity crowd as much instruction into 
a limited space as possible. To devise 
a satisfactory accelerated program to 
meet their individual needs, it is im- 
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portant that their reading ability be 
such that steady progress will be made 
in their chosen trades. 

A well-rounded reading program 
should be organized to attain the fol- 
lowing goals: first, to teach those stu- 
dents to read who have never read be- 
fore; second, to increase their speed of 
reading and comprehension; third, to 
use reading to improve their daily lives 
effectively; fourth, to interweave their 
reading with their shopwork both in 
thought and action; and fifth, to read 
extensively, deeply, and critically, en- 
joying it sufficiently to read regularly. 

Reading is done for two main rea- 
sons; to transmit pleasure to the read- 
er, and to seek information or knowl- 
edge on a specific subject. Each of these 
types demands its own techniques and 
skills. 


Testing for Readiness 


The question of “When shall a child 
read?” has been argued for decades. 
The whole question of reading readiness 
is by no means settled. A child who 
may be old enough chronologically may 
be mentally immature, average, or 
above average with limited experiences. 
Coefficients between reading ability and 
mental age show a definite correlation. 
Another important factor of a child’s 
readiness may be his physical health. 
Periodic checkups by the school Med- 
ical Department will sift out those 
with functional defects and treatment 
recommended. The individual adjust- 
ment of the child’s inner self is also a 
primary consideration in determining 
reading readiness. 

Standardized tests are widely used 
in estimating this readiness. Many vo- 
cational schools give such tests period- 
ically. The reading conscious shop in- 
structor by close and harmonious 
co-operation with the counselor may 
use the resulting information to fulfill 
his true obligations to the student. A 
shop teacher must develop a concept of 
what a comprehensive reading readiness 
program should include and endeavor 
to meet the requirements. Reading 
readiness can be developed. It embraces 
the sum total of experiences that grad- 
ually blend into learning, permitting 
the reconstruction of the facts behind 
the printed symbol. 

Vocational shop teachers have their 
pupils under personal supervision more 
school hours per week than all other 
teachers combined. The classes are 
small, individual instruction is prac- 
tical, hence he is thoroughly familiar 
with the abilities and shortcomings of 
each student. While every trade is 
taught as a unit, the related sciences, 
mathematics, and trade theory are 
taught in the shop, and on the job. 
The study of these subjects involves 
reading with its fundamental skills. 


Each pupil has selected his trade and 
is vitally eager to advance. This intense 
interest removes the burden that ab- 
stract reading imposes. Remedial read- 
ing can be integrated with shopwork so 
the average pupil improves without 
realizing he was subjected to remedial 
work. This removes the stigma which 
befalls those who attend dumbbell 
classes. 


Sources of Material 


A world of instructional material in 
which students show unusual interest is 
available to the shop teacher. These 
materials incite pupils to extend addi- 
tional effort to enrich their trade knowl- 
edge. Large manufacturing companies 
publish miscellaneous advertising mat- 
ter, booklets and charts which can be 
easily graded and used with an eye to 
remedial instruction. The trade class 
offers opportunities to make work type 
reading both practical and functional. 

Administrative restrictions, stereo- 
typical courses and strict supervision to 
which the classroom teacher is often 
subjected are not so prevalent in shop- 
work. A shop teacher is allowed much 
freedom in the construction of his 
courses, since each student in related 
shopwork progresses individually ad- 
vancing as quickly as his own initiative 
and ability will allow. The meeting of 


goals and actual knowledge produced 
in the shop is generally considered more 
important than the methods used to 


accomplish them. Co-ordination _be- 
tween the shop teacher and the class- 
room teacher develops readers who will 
be practical citizens and workers of 
tomorrow. 

The most widely used literature in 
the shop is the written manuscript, or 
typed job sheet giving complete job 
procedure. To stimulate advancement, 
these job sheets must be interesting and 
informative. This leads to genuine 
reading improvement, at the same time 
the pupil absorbs trade information, 
learns to follow directions, to organize 
his materials and to evaluate the results 
of his labors. The jobs are arranged in 
order of complexity, while the job 
sheets are written for various levels of 
ability with definite objects in view. 
This reading matter cannot be written 
on too difficult a plane. If the student 
is unable to comprehend the written 
material he will reap no benefit. One 
must avoid reaching the pupil’s frustra- 
tion point, or he will assume a defiant 
attitude toward all future reading. If 
the written content is of a challenging 
nature, the student is inspired to ad- 
vance. 


Science and Theory in the 
English Course 


Tn the field of related trade informa- 


tion, we encounter the sciences and 
theory upon which operational func- 
tions are based. Materials used for this 
education may well assume reading in- 
struction aspects. Library training can 
be incorporated by assigning outside 
books according to the aims of the shop 
student. It is a good plan to create 
situations where a definite desire for 
additional material is sought by the 
pupil. 

While a related lesson is being con- 
ducted, silent and oral reading can take 
place. Words the student will meet may 
be used with the dual purpose of help- 
ing students who need developmental 
reading experiences while absorbing 
trade knowledge. The study of related 
trade information involves writing of 
articles, themes, and other papers by 
students based upon personal shop and 
class experience. Visual analysis and 
reading for meaning promote patterns 
which are essential to better reading. 
By such experiences the student ac- 
quires confidence as he raises his abil- 
ities and so the success wave of his 
trade experiences improves his reading 
rapidly. 

A shop teacher’s success is indicated 
by the amount of gainful information 
which he imparts to his students and 
how fluently they are trained to use 
their learning. By periodic quizzes the 
teacher may check on the student’s 
knowledge of his trade as well as his 
ability of comprehension in obtaining 
accurate ideas, organizing them and re- 
taining such information. Questions 
may be designed to estimate versatility 
in shifting from one type of reading to 
another. Varying the rate of reading 
and the skills employed is an important 
achievement; therefore facility in this 
respect should be appraised. 


The Shop Library 


The establishment of a shop library 
provides experiences which will remain 
with the pupil. Students respect the 
shop teacher and will follow his ex- 
ample in reading select books which he 
places at their convenience. 

Vocational shop training while es- 
sentially a training for a way of life, 
is more than the teaching of manipula- 
tive processes. It can be a contribution 
to the education of the whole child. 
Adequate social adjustments may be 
fostered in the shop. The teacher must 
begin where each pupil is, in terms of 
capacity, talents, interests, and material 
needs, and guide his development into 
appropriate channels. Progress will be 
attained by some, who in turn will 
arouse the laggards to forge ahead. 

Reading is a responsibility of all 
teachers and must not be overlooked by 
shop instructors. It is a proved fact 
that better readers qualify as better 
tradesmen. 
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TV's Challenge 
to Industrial A\rts 


ROBERT V. ESMOND 

Director of Radio and Television 

Northern Illinois State Teachers 
College 

De Kalb, Ill. 


With a classroom covering 25 coun- 
ties and a potential enrollment of 1,000,- 
000 “pupils,” the industrial-arts depart- 
ment at Northern Illinois State Teach- 
ers College, De Kalb, recently* taught a 
lesson in leatherwork on a grand scale 
via the magic of television. 

The experience of this industrial-arts 
group merits special attention, for it 
represents the kind of television situa- 
tion now facing or soon to face the 
hundreds of cultural and educational 
organizations which cannot think in 
terms of operating TV stations of their 
own. Among these organizations are the 
industrial-arts departments in schools 
across the nation. 

Last summer Northern was invited 
to co-operate with WREX-TV, Channel 
13, Rockford, Ill., in that station’s pub- 
lic service programming. A volunteer 
faculty television committee set to work 
surveying departmental activities for 
course work which would lend itself to 
development into a television program. 

Because the college had been granted 
a 15-minute program period every sec- 
ond Tuesday evening, Northern soon 
appreciated the fact that the possibility 
of a formal course offering via TV was 
eliminated. Instead, it determined that 
the purpose of its series —- named “Four 
Good Years’ — was, first of all, to leave 
a favorable public relations impression 
with the viewer and, second, to provide 
truly enriching educational experiences. 

To achieve these goals, the college 
determined that as many departments 
as possible be afforded opportunity — if 
interested —to recommend TV pro- 
gram ideas and to develop those selected 
by the faculty committee. In addition, 
each department was encouraged to 
avoid the potpourri or travelogue ap- 


Eprror's Nore 
1954 


This program was conducted in 


proach in introducing its department’s 
work to the televiewers. Activities repre- 
sentative of each department’s curric- 
ulum were selected, referred to a TV 
advisory group of the faculty committee 
which, in turn, recommended them to me 
for development into TV programs. 

Dr. Roderick Kohler, representing 
Northern’s industrial-arts staff, soon 
found that his greatest problem at the 
outset was in determining what to ex- 
clude rather than deciding what to in- 
clude in the TV program ideas coming 
from that department. With an indus- 
trial-arts curriculum which includes 
work in graphic arts, electricity, wood- 


work, metals, crafts, and power, the TV 
possibilities seemed limitless. Kohler 
narrowed it down to the crafts area and 
finally to leathercraft. 

Still the problem of knowing what to 
include and what to exclude had not 
ended. Leathercraft and its many facets 
would lend itself nicely to a television 
series. But this was only one program 
and only 13 minutes long, at that. 
That’s really all the time the presenta- 
tion could take, allowing necessary time 
for the standard opening and closing 
announcements of the “Four Good 
Years” series. Yet that was the chal- 
lenge of this and all other television 
programs in the college series: to know 
just how much to include, to say it, 
to show it, and to stop. 

Meeting with the group three weeks 
before the program date, we determined 
that the program approach would be to 
attempt, despite the brief time, to carve 
a leather key case, from raw leather to 
finished product. Preserving the con- 


The television program group from the Industrial Arts Department 

of Northern Illinois State Teachers College concludes a program 

rehearsal. Merie Mullikin, left, concluded the program with brief 

remarks about the other phases of Northern's crafts program. 

Leathercraft was the featured area for the presentation. In the center 

is Dr. Roderick Kohler of the industrial-arts staff, and at right is 
Ron Russell 
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As the TV viewer saw the demonstration of leathercarving. Russell's 

hands and his work were the center of attention; so the camera 

moved in for a close-up, giving the viewer the best possible vantage 
point from which to view the demonstration 


tinuity of leatherworking was important 
to the dramatic impact which the pro- 
gram had to have. : 

This drama — call it showmanship if 
you wish — is vital in “selling” educa- 
tional TV programs to the dial twisting 
IV audience, an audience which can, 
with that twist, tune out your program 
and bring in top network talent. Educa- 
tors must appreciate this point and be 
willing to sacrifice some fine points for 
showmanship, if the situation so de- 
mands. 

The industrial-arts program, as are 
all “Four Good Years” presentations, 
was telecast at 6:45 p.m. This is Class 
A viewing time, so far as the viewer is 
concerned. It is the most saleable time 
the station has to offer, for the station 
knows that viewing audiences will be 
high at that time. WREX, determined 
to develop itself as a community service 
station, took early steps to bring civic 
and educational groups from the area 
into its programming. 

In regard to public service programs, 
the enlightened policy of that station 
warrants special attention. In granting 
a portion of its best viewing time — 
Class A —- to Northern and other similar 
groups, WREX can, in return, demand 
that its public service programs be high 
in quality. In Northern’s case, WREX 
placed “Four Good Years” between a 
network sports program. Northern’s 
program quality had to be high. The 
best assurance of this was adequate 


advance organization plus plenty of re- 
hearsal. 

Kohler selected two industrial-arts 
students from his classes to assist him 
in the presentation. Working with his 
students, Ron Russell and Merle Mulli- 
kin, Kohler readied the crafts materials 
to be used and displayed on the pro- 
gram. Together they prepared an action 
outline on paper, listing in the left- 
hand column the action to take place 
and in an adjoining column a one-sen- 
tence description of that action. This 
outline is the basis for the final TV 
script which is used by the station pro- 
ducer in his instruction of cameramen 
and floormen. Then Kohler and his stu- 
dents determined the part each would 
have in the program. 

Two weeks before the program, I 
entered into active work with the group. 
First of all they talked through the 
demonstration and took a time check. 
Careful advance planning by Kohler and 
his students eliminated the necessity for 
major revision. After asking the usual 
questions “What shall we wear?” 
“Do we need special make-up?’ — the 
group was ready for full-scale rehearsals. 

Program materials for Russell’s part 
— the actual leatherworking demonstra- 
tion — included a set of leatherworking 
tools, a mallet, a slab of marble on 
which to pound, a strop on which the 
swivel knife was sharpened, and the 
pieces of leather to be worked. 

Realizing that completion of a key 


case would take longer than 13 min- 
utes, despite Russell’s facility with the 
tools, he prepared, in advance of the 
program, a number of sample key cases. 
Each of the half dozen partially com- 
pleted pieces only took the process up 
through a given step. Laid side by side 
they would have given the viewer a 
step by step evolution of the process 
of leatherworking. 

Effective as this might have been in 
showing the continuity, it would not 
show how leather actually was carved. 
And so, during rehearsal as during the 
final program, Russell worked each step 
for a bit, giving the viewer a chance 
to see the process, then showed how 
the key case looked with that process 
completed. Then he moved on to the 
next step. 

Mullikin’s part in the program in- 
cluded a demonstration of lacing and 
cleaning leather. Also he selected repre- 
sentative samples of work from the 
various craft areas to display briefly 
at the close of the program. After six 
hours of rehearsal, the program was 
ready. 

The industrial-arts group left North- 
ern in mid afternoon and arrived at the 
Rockford station -—— 45 miles away — in 
time to “walk through” the program 
with the production director. Camera- 
men were briefed on angles and the 
floormen instructed on the setting for 
the program. 

Kohler and his students had time to 
watch several live programs before it 
was their turn before the cameras. Week 
after week, that watching experience 
has proved of value to Northern’s pro- 
gram groups, for it gives them oppor- 
tunity to project themselves into the 
spirit of the TV presentation, to dispell 
any butterflies (this may not happen 
until they’re on camera), and to become 
aware of the work of the floormen and 
cameramen, moving about taking their 
shots, throwing cues, and giving time 
signals. 

Northern’s “Four Good Years” series 
has a standard opening and closing for 
each program. The first thing the viewer 
sees is a motion picture sequence of 
campus scenes, with the title card su- 
perimposed on the shot. In the back- 
ground is heard a capella singing by 
the college choir, a tape recording pre- 
pared by the Music Department well 
before he series got underway. As the 
music fades, the credit card is supered, 
I read a standard opening announce- 
ment, my camera comes “hot” and the 
program is on. 

“.. . and here to open our program 
is Dr. Roderick Kohler of the industrial- 
arts staff.” 

With the camera close in, Kohler in- 
troduced the program and mentioned, 
briefly, Northern’s complete industrial- 
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Mullikin steps out of his role as program participant and helps with 
the timing. Here Dr. Kohler gets the 3-minute card. Russell is con- 
cluding his demonstration and waits for his next cue from Dr, Kohler 


arts program. Dollying back, the camera 
picked up the group and spotted each 
student as he was introduced. Russell 
took over for his demonstration of 
leather cutting and opened with remarks 
about the soaking and preparation of 
leather for carving. 

For the most part, the viewer saw 
only Russell’s hands and his work dur- 
ing his presentation. An occasional shot 
included Russell. However, the impact 
of the program was in the its-happen- 
ing-before-my-eyes aspects of the dem- 
onstration, and only close-up shots could 
put this across. 

First Russell explained the pattern he 
had selected and traced it onto the 
leather. Doing, rather than talking, one 
key to successful TV presentation, was 
emphasized. After sharpening the swivel 
and explaining its use, he made the 
basic cuts in his design with the swivel 
knife. 

\ series of stamping steps followed, 
with the pear shader, camouflage tool, 
beveler, veiner, and decorative tools be- 
ing demonstrated in that order. And 
with each demonstration the camera 
eye moved in for a close up, putting 
the demonstration right in the lap, so 
to speak, of viewers all across northern 
Illinois and southern Wisconsin. 

As Russell reached the point of add- 
ing decorative cuts, Kohler cut in (the 
camera cutting to the group at that 
predetermined moment) and transferred 
the action to Mullikin. 


Again, using close-up shots, the 
viewer saw Mullikin lace a leather piece 
and clean it. In conclusion, he stepped 
to a nearby table and pointed out the 
samples of work representing the other 
craft areas at the college. 

“Let’s see how Ron’s project turned 
out,” Kohler said, and for a moment 
viewers saw before them the finished 
key case, transformed before them. 

The recreational aspects of leather- 
working were obvious to the viewer. 
As Kohler closed the program and in- 
vited interested persons to direct in- 
quiries on industrial-arts to Northern, 
he pointed out the fact that the presen- 
tation that night truly represented a 
segment of the industrial-arts curric- 
ulum. 

How has the TV program series been 
received? A card from an enthusiastic 
PTA member somewhat indicates the 
general response to and acceptance of 
Northern’s TV work. It read, in part: 

“We have placed your programs on 
our recommended list. Our parent group 
enjoys them very much and we wish we 
could have such worthwhile programs 
more often.” 

Hours of planning, preparation of 
program materials, six hours of active 
rehearsal, and the acceptance and carry- 
ing out of many individual responsibili- 
ties produced the industrial-arts contri- 
bution to “Four Good Years.” Kohler 
and his students can attest that such 
worthwhile programs are not come by 


easily. To contain effective simplicity, 
an educational TV program demands 
and must have a great deal of advance 
planning to be successful. 

The television experience of North- 
ern’s industrial-arts department will not 
remain unique for long. As the so-called 
local or community television stations 
are established, other industrial-arts 
groups across the nation will find tele- 
vision opportunities and _ challenges 
readily available to them. The unlimited 
opportunity for effective TV programs 
on industrial arts fire the imagination. 
The television invitations are on the 
way. Together they offer a vital chal- 
lenge to industrial-arts teachers every- 
where. 


DON’T LIFT IT ALONE! 


DR. W. SCHWEISHEIMER 
Highland Hall 
Rye, N. Y. 


Think Twice Before Taking a Two-Man 
Job on Your Own 


A man known to have had a heart 
condition and high blood pressure for 
years suddenly died while lifting a 
heavy object. No autopsy was held. The 
death certificate listed the cause of 
death as undetermined. An industrial 
physician was asked whether lifting a 
heavy object could have brought on a 
fatal heart attack. 

The Journal of the American Medical 
Association discussed the problem. Its 
expert stated that, in lifting a heavy 
object, one attempts expiration against 
a closed glottis (the narrow opening at 
the upper part of the windpipe). This 
means an increased pressure inside the 
chest, and this in turn leads to a reduc- 
tion of inflow of blood to the heart. The 
flow within the coronary arteries which 
feed the heart muscle consequently is 
lessened. 

In an already diseased heart, espe- 
cially an arteriosclerotic heart, this de- 
crease in the blood flow within the 
coronary arteries would be enough, the 
Journal’s expert says, to produce ar- 
rhythmias in the heart, leading o fibril- 
lation of the heart muscle and death. 
While this could be the sequence of 
events in the described case, other 
possible causes could be responsible as 
well. 

The heart is a muscle. It will get 
tired by overstrain, just as arm muscles 
get tired. Repeated overstrain may pro- 
duce enlargement of the heart muscle. 
Excessive exertion by lifting or pushing 
gives rise in a healthy man to signs of 
breathlessness, palpitation of the heart, 
giddiness, fatigue, pain near the heart. 
Such signs are the normal answer of 
the body to strain. The best advice is to 
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avoid overexertion and call a fellow 
worker for assistance when lifting heavy 
loads. 


Eight Rules for Avoiding Damage 
Through Heavy Lifting 

The Bureau of Labor Standards in 
Washington, William L. Connolly, di- 
rector, has issued a series of rules which 
people should keep in their minds when 
carrying heavy loads. 

1. Always carry the load close to the 
body. 
2. Keep the back as straight as pos- 
sible. 

3. Lift with the leg and arm muscles. 

4. Always have a clear vision over the 
load. 

5. If the load interferes with normal 
walking — get help. 

6. Never be afraid to ask for help in 
handling a load. 

7. Bring in suggestions when you 
think some type of mechanical equip- 
ment will do a better job. 

8. Housekeeping is important. Trip- 
ping hazards or objects on the floor 
can cause persons carrying a load to 
fall and be seriously injured. 


Production of Hernia by Lifting 
Heavy Loads 


Workers with known physical weak- 
nesses such as tendency toward hernia, 
should not be put on jobs where lifting 
is required. A violent exertion, a sudden 
strain, lifting or pushing a heavy load 
may enlarge a gap in the muscle wall 
of the abdomen (belly) and cause a 
hernia. 

A hernia or rupture is a protrusion of 
a loop of intestine through a weak spot 
on the muscle wall of the abdomen. 
This loop cannot be seen, it is covered 
with skin and fat. Only a small lump 
under the skin is seen. By far the great- 
est number of hernias which occur in 
industry, are the inguinal hernias; they 
appear in the groin, right or left. There 
are other hernias as well, but inguinal 
hernias are approximately 96 per cent 
of all hernias. Most laymen have in 
mind only the inguinal hernia when 
they use the term rupture, and they 
don’t know that other types of hernia 
exist. 

Knock-knees and other leg conditions 
are less frequent today, due primarily 
to the use of mechanical devices instead 
of mere hands and arms. Many jobs in 
industry are performed better by means 
of a mechanical aid. Where this cannot 
be done, the best means of lifting the 
loads by hand have to be decided. The 
construction of platforms, racks, bench- 
es, or similar aids will be helpful. 

An industrial worker lifts a load too 
heavy for him which puts excessive 
strain on the muscles of his back. Some 
muscle fibers are ruptured, and he is 
struck with violent pain in the small 


of the back. He has to lay down on the 
floor, he cannot get up. Later the pain 
eases, he can move again, but not all 
cases are as fortunate. Despite the vio- 
lent pain, acute backache (lumbago) 
may disappear soon. There is every 
reason not to repeat the heavy strain 
for quite some time. People who have 
suffered from sudden backache may 
easily get the same trouble again unless 
they are cautious. 


Lifting Weights by Women in 
Industry 


The selection of a woman for a job 
requiring constant lifting, carrying, 
pushing, or pulling should depend not 
only on her weight and height, but on 
the amount of strength she has. There 
is a general belief that the most eco- 
nomical load is about 35 per cent of 
body weight, but this may not apply to 
the individual case. 

Experts have figured out that men 
should not lift loads more than 130 Ib. 
in weight, and women should not lift 
loads of more than 65 lb. for inter- 
mittent work and 50 lb. for continuous 
work. Some states have laws that limit 
the amount of weight that women work- 
ers may lift. The regulations differ in 
various states, but 25 pounds is the 
usual limitation for lifting and 15 
pounds the usual for carrying. 

In California, e.g., the law limits 
weights to be lifted or carried by women 
to 25 pounds in any trade or industry. 
In Massachusetts the law prohibits lift- 
ing of cores the total weight of which 
exceeds 25 pounds, unless assisted by 
mechanical appliances that limit phys- 
ical effort to 25 pounds. In Michigan, a 
highly industrial state, lifting of more 
than 35 pounds or carrying of more 
than 20 pounds when ascending stairs, 
is prohibited for women. Overhead lift- 
ing or stacking is forbidden. 


What Can You Do? 


Here are some principles laid down 
by the Bureau of Labor Standards for 
lifting heavy loads. Size up the load 
first, do not attempt to lift it alone if 
there is any doubt in your mind about 
your ability to do so. Make sure that 
your footing is secure. Get a good bal- 
ance —this means feet fairly wide 
apart, 8 to 12 inches. Place the feet 
close to the base of the object to be 
lifted. This is important because it pre- 
vents the back muscles from taking all 
the load — hazard of acute backache. 

Bend the knees outward and straddle 
the load somewhat, keeping the back 
as straight as possible. Now start push- 
ing up with your legs, using your strong- 
est set of muscles. Keep the load close 
to your body as you come up, taking 
full advantage of the mechanical lever- 
age your body now possesses. 


Lift the object to the carrying posi- 
tion. If necessary to change your direc- 
tion when in the upright position, be 
careful not to twist the body — hazard 
of lumbago. Turn your body with 
changes of foot position. If you deposit 
the load on a bench or table, place it 
on the edge to make the table take part 
of the load and then push it forward 
with the arms or, if necessary, with part 
of the body in a forward motion. 

In putting the load down to the floor 
surface from a waist-high carrying posi- 
tion, bend the knees and, with a straight 
back and load close to the body, lower 
the load with the arm and leg muscles. 


Experienced Workers Can Teach 
Correct Lifting 

If one day you feel unfit to perform 
weight lifting operations, do not fail 
to report immediately. People are more 
prone to accidents and injuries caused 
by muscular strain when they are 
slightly indisposed. That we know from 
practical experience. 

Lighter work should be provided for 
these occasions. The employer who 
makes a careful study of the hazards 
peculiar to his own factory, mill, or 
shop where lifting operations are under- 
taken, can take the necessary steps to 
prevent this common cause of injury. 

Experienced workers and foremen can 
do much good by demonstrating the cor- 
rect methods of lifting to their less ex- 
perienced fellow workers. 

But as for yourself, don’t forget the 
most important rule of all: Never be 
afraid to ask for help in handling a 
heavy load! 


- -- <Q —_ 


AUTOMOTIVE ELECTRICAL 
TROUBLE MAY BE ONLY 
FAN BELT TROUBLE 


FRANK P. PLOVICK 

Field Service Manager 
General Motors Corporation 
Delco-Remy Division 
Anderson, Ind. 


Car owners who think they are having 
trouble with their battery or generator 
should take a good look at their fan belts. 

If the belt has become worn or loose as 
a result of severe winter driving conditions, 
slippage may occur on the generator pulley 
resulting in failure to charge. Many elec- 
trical systems have been condemned when 
a loose belt was the real offender. 


—__—§—@ — 


Having trouble with penetrating oil 
stain “bleeding”? Seal in the stain, when 
it is dry, with a thinned coat of fresh, 
white shellac. — Shellac Information 
Bureau. 
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Industrial Arts and Vocational Education 


JOHN J. METZ, Editor 





TEACH ACCIDENT PREVENTION — 
On the Highway, in the Home, and on the Job 


THE teaching of safety is a never ending job, and one that 
the teacher should never forget. 

The motor vehicle is the number one killer. Many of our 
high schools are doing fine jobs with their driver education 
courses. More schools ought to follow their example and stay 
at it relentlessly. When the statistics show that approximately 
38 thousand are killed, and 2 million are injured by the motor 
vehicle in one year, a serious problem is presented which 
the school and the teacher cannot overlook. 

Many communities excuse themselves that they have 
neither money nor teachers for instituting such a course, 
but when, besides the loss of life, and the suffering of the 
injured, an estimated financial loss of close to $4% mil- 
lion are experienced by the country at large, something must 
and ought to be done, and done without quibbling. Villages, 
towns, cities, counties, and states all find money for doing 
many things that have but a questionable value. A closer 
scrutiny would no doubt find sufficient cash to start some 
type of safe driver course, either in school or by the law 
enforcing body. It is better to give such a course before the 
damage is done, rather than have the culprit receive a prison 
sentence and probably a good lecture after he has been ar- 
rested for illegal or careless use of his auto vehicle. 

Next to the automobile, the home is credited to cause the 
most deaths by accidents. The schools are doing much in 
teaching this type of safety education in the elementary 
school. The courses, however, can be materially improved. 
The very finest kind of academic and scientific education 
will be of no avail to the student unless he has received a 
continuous indoctrination of accident prevention throughout 
his school life. 

The National Safety Council has a 12-page pamphlet 
available which in a colorful way pokes fun — but with a 
serious purpose — at the would-be home repairman, the man 
who gropes in the dark, and the lady who can’t see over the 
top of a load she is carrying. 

It also contains such necessary precautions to save the 
little ones who do not recognize danger, “Put bars across 
low windows and fasten screens securely.” 

Finally, we must not forget the dangers on the job. Ac- 
cidents on the job pile up an annual record of approximately 
15 thousand killed, 2 million injured, and $3 billion, 150 
million dollars wasted. Industry, the home workshop, and 
the school shop (technical, industrial arts, T and I, agricul- 
tural and vocational) must take a serious view of their 
responsibility of teaching their students how to do their 
work safely at all times. 

The National Safety Council says “Take care of your 10 
best tools — your fingers.” 

“Working hands always are exposed to splinters, careless 
use of equipment, machinery and solvents, all of which are 
potential destroyers of the 10 best tools.” 

An example of one of their instructive safety sheets for 
the shopman is on hand soldering and brazing, two operations 


which present hazards many workers and do-it-yourself 
addicts are unfamiliar with. 

The National Safety Council points out that if practices 
in hand soldering and brazing are not controlled properly, 
such hazards as lead poisoning, burns, dermatitis, fire, and 
irritation from fluxes may result. 

That and more general information is given in recent 
Council Data Sheet D-445, “Hand Soldering and Brazing.” 
This seven-page publication presents up-to-date informa- 
tion that may be applied in both industry and the home. 

Use of gas-heated soldering irons presents a greater lead 
hazard, usually, than electric irons, since larger amounts of 
solder are heated. Other possible dangers of gas-heated irons 
are exposure to carbon monoxide from poor combustion, and 
gas poisoning from leaks. 

The greatest health hazards with solders, though, are 
created by cadmium, zinc, antimony, and fluorides. Fumes 
containing them should be exhausted from the room, and 
lunches should not be eaten or stored near soldering opera- 
tions. 

Here are suggestions given for proper safety control in 
soldering operations: 

1. Prevent ingestion of toxic materials and insist upon 
good personal hygiene. 

2. Workers should be given annual physical examinations. 

3. Protective clothing should be worn. 

4. Keep equipment and soldering areas clean. 

5. Precautions should be taken to prevent fires. 

Similar safety sheets may also be prepared by instructors 
to cover other dangerous operations in shops for woodwork- 
ing, metalworking, foundry, auto mechanics, electricity, and 
printing. 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION IN PAKISTAN 


THE International Co-operation Administration of the Fed- 
eral Government is sending Dr. M. D. Mobley, executive 
secretary of the American Vocational Assgciation, to Pakistan 
to help that country plan a comprehensive program of voca- 
tional education. He will help with the development of plans, 
procedures, and priority action for implementing a vocational 
program in this new nation that came into being in 1947. He 
will also confer with vocational officials in India, Thailand, 
and the Philippine Islands before returning to the states. 

Dr. Mobley is a native of Georgia, and has been executive 
secretary of the American Vocational Association since 1951. 
Previously he served as Georgia State Director of Vocational 
Education (1936—50). 

He entered the educational field as a teacher and prin- 
cipal in 1923 after being graduated from the University of 
Georgia with a B.S.A. degree. In 1930 he earned his MS at 
Cornell University; in 1945 Piedmont College granted him 
the LL.D. 

Under his leadership as state director, Georgia developed 
a program of vocational education that ranked fourth in the 
nation in total enrollment in federally aided schools. He has 
conducted studies of vocational education in California, South 
Carolina, Arkansas, and Jamaica in the British West Indies. 
He also served as a vocational consultant in Germany in 1947. 

The AVA Executive Committee has granted Dr. Mobley 
a two-month leave of absence so that he may accept his 
Pakistan assignment. Lowell A. Burkett will serve as acting 
executive secretary until he returns to Washington. 
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Administering Classroom Instruction 
in a Large Vocational School 


BENJAMIN J. NOVAK 
Vice-Principal 

Frankford High School, Philadelphia; 
Lecturer in Vocational Education 
Temple University; and 

Lecturer in Guidance 

Rutgers University 


Classroom instruction in large voca- 
tional schools poses many organizational 
and administrative problems which are 
the inevitable consequence of a sizable 
educational program. Different compre- 
hensive vocational schools have ap- 
proached and worked out their adminis- 
trative problems in different ways. In 
outlining the experience of one school, 
it is possible that the readers will note 
practices which they may wish to con- 
sider, or there may be some that have 
been approached differently and possi- 
bly more efficiently elsewhere. In either 
case there is ample justification for the 
sharing of experience. The school whose 
organization of classroom instruction is 
described in this paper is the Murrell 
Dobbins Vocational-Technical School in 
Philadelphia. It enrolls some 2500 day 
students in 27 different vocations in 
grades 10-12, plus a ninth-grade ex- 
ploratory program. There are about 120 
day school teachers. 


What Are the Aims? 


The administrative plan of any school 
is based upon the tacit or expressed 
educational outlook and views of its 
staff. What are the ends that seem to 
be most worthwhile in the instructional 
program? 

The projected administrative organ- 
ization will in practice show consider- 
able alteration and improvisation on the 
basis of the quality and stability of 
the staff, type of students, community 
needs, available supplies and equipment, 
attitudes of employers, labor, and par- 
ent groups, and other factors. 

The following were accepted by the 


faculty in 1952 as being worthy ob- 
jectives' for the Dobbins Vocational- 
Technical School: 

1. To prepare each pupil for effective 
entrance into a vocational field which 
he has selected, and for which he has 
received intensive preliminary training, 
this entrance to be on the most ad- 
vanced learner basis of which the pupil 
is capable. 

2. To include in this training those 
elementary and advanced elements of 
technology which will serve him as he 
has opportunity to advance in his 
vocation. 

3. To provide full opportunity 
through a balanced classroom program 
for each pupil to complete requirements 
for the high school diploma and further 
education if he has the ability and the 
desire. 

4. To include those elements of math- 
ematics and science which will contrib- 
ute most to the functioning of each 
pupil in his vocational field, and to in- 
clude their application in the instruction. 

5. To go beyond the objectives men- 
tioned above and include as well those 
elements of mathematics and science 
which may lack immediate application 
but will equip the student for advance- 
ment within his occupation, or for his 
general education needs. 

6. To pay close attention to the basic 
skills of communication, reading, speak- 
ing, and writing, and to developing 
those knowledges, attitudes, and appre- 
ciations that are sought through study 
of English, history, and social sciences. 


'The formulation is largely the work of J. Norwood 
Baker, principal, 1938-52 


7. To share with the home the re- 
sponsibility for helping the pupil to 
improve his physical and mental health, 
and to guard his own safety and that 
of others. 

8. To provide opportunity through a 
varied program of activities outside . 
the classroom for each pupil through 
participation, to develop his avocational 
or recreational interests, and thus be- 
come an active and contributing mem- 
ber of the school community. 

9. To accept responsibility within 
the limitations extant, for the place- 
ment of the pupil after graduation to 
the end that his employment may fit 
his preparation and provide opportu- 
nities to continue the learning process. 
The objectives stress the need for 

both general and specialized education. 
Although pains are taken to make class- 
room instruction practical and realistic 
in terms of student shop interests, it is 
by no means felt that all classroom 
work must be justified as having a bear- 
ing on some phase of the shop work. 
There are other equally important 
needs. The school gives a high school 
diploma, and a small but significant 
fraction of its graduates go on to col- 
lege. The school is not, however, an ac- 
credited college preparatory institution. 


An Organizational Plan 


It is inevitable that there will seldom 
be enough students in a given trade to 
permit separate groups for classroom in- 
struction. One immediate administrative 
necessity is the combination of student 
groups. One form of combination may 
be vertical, in which different grade 
levels of students within the same trade 
are placed together. Dobbins more than 
ten years ago decided on a horizontal 
grouping, in which students in different 
trades are combined on a given grade 
level. Although there have been some 
changes with the years, the combination 
pattern always followed has been basic- 
ally horizontal for the classroom sub- 
jects. 

When the combinations were first 
established, the fewer than twenty 
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trades were placed in three groups, given 
the arbitrary designations A, B, C. 
Later a fourth category called the tech- 
nical group was developed, and as new 
trades were offered three additional 
groups were set up. It was not long be- 
fore this random growth of groups, two 
of which had only one trade each, 
proved to be more of an obstacle than 
an aid to efficient administration. Start- 
ing in 1952 the principal, two vice- 
principals, co-ordinators, and depart- 
ment chairmen began a series of 
meetings which culminated in a reorgan- 
ization of the classroom instruction in 
the spring of 1953.? Departmental meet- 
ings enabled the faculty to share in the 
project. 

The present grouping of trades under 
the heading X, Y, and Z, is shown in 
Table I. The designation trade is used 
in a broad sense to denote any of the 
27 different occupational majors. Pre- 
nursing, commercial practice, and home 
economics are not trades in the usual 
meaning of the term, but are so desig- 
nated here in the interest of brevity. 
Each group has nine of the trades, al- 
though this equal distribution was not 
intended. In terms of students enrolled, 
there is less equality among the groups. 

Many factors were considered in mak- 
ing the combinations. The major con- 
sideration was similarity in educational 
needs. The learner in baking obviously 
does not need the heavy emphasis of 
physical science for his trade that is 
called for by the machine design stu- 
dent. The X group instruction is more 
demanding academically than that of 
the Y and Z groups, although the three 
groups should not be thought of as 
“ability” groups. 

It will be noted that English is re- 
quired each semester, with one excep- 
tion, during the three years. Two years 
each are required of science, mathe- 
matics, and social studies. Not shown 
on the diagrams are health, physical 
education, art, drawing, and music. The 
major subjects meet 5 45-minute periods 
each week. 

Course names were chosen for clarity 
to students, teachers, parents, and to 
officials in industry, armed forces, and 
institutions of higher learning. Experi- 
ence has shown that the terms related 
science 1, 2, and so on, are meaningless 
to most people. Thus, in order to differ- 
entiate the three kinds of physics 1, 
they are called respectively Physics 1, 
Vocational Physics 1, and Applied Phys- 
ics 1. Inasmuch as some one-term sci- 
ence courses are given only in the spring 
or fall terms of the twelfth grade, it is 
necessary also to combine some science 
classes vertically. 

2G. William Donovan, one of the vice-principals, 


is largely responsible for the initiation, prosecution, 
and detailing of the reorganization. 


TABLE |. Grouping of Trades for Major Classroom Subjects 
Murrell Dobbins Vocational-Technical School 





Group x 


Y Zz 





AD EI IC MD MS 
PM PN RH RV 


Trade 
Code 


AM CM CY FP PD 
PL PR SM WD 


BA BC CA CC CP 
DM FM HE RP 





Term No. English 3 
1 Algebra 1 or 3 
(10A) American History 1 


English 3 
Practical Algebra 
American History 1 


English 3 
Related Mathematics 1 
American History 1 





Physics 1 
2 Algebra 2 or 4 
(10B) American History 2 


English 4 
Vocational Physics 1 
Shop Arithmetic 


English 4 
Applied Physics 
American History 2 





English 4 
3 Geometry 1 
(11A) Physics 2 


English 5 
Vocational Physics 2 
Applied Geometry 


English 5 
Applied Chemistry 1 
Related Mathematics 2 





English 5 
Geometry 2 
American History 3 


English 6 
Numerical Trigonometry 
American History 2 


English 6 
Related Mathematics 3 
American History 3 





English 6 

Chemistry 1 

Trigonometry 
(Sociology 1) 


English 7 

Metallurgy or 
Applied Mechanics 

American History 3 


English 7 

Applied Biology or 
Applied Chemistry 2 

American History 4 





English 7 
Chemistry 2 

(Applied Mechanics) 
American History 4 


English 8 

Applied Mechanics 
or Metallurgy 

American History 4 


English 8 

Applied Chemistry 2 
or Applied Biology 

Sociology 1 





PN students may substitute Sociology 1 for Trigonometry. 
Trades from Z group taking X group classroom subjects may substitute Sociology 1 for 


Trigonometry. 


IC students will substitute Applied Mechanics and Sociology 1 for Chemistry 1 and Chemistry 2. 


? 


Metallurgy and Applied Biology are taught in spring term only. 
Applied Mechanics and Applied Chemistry 2 in fall term only. 





The groups as indicated are not arbi- 


trary. Y and Z group students are 
placed after counseling in the X group 
if they so desire, and a review of their 
aptitude and previous school record ap- 
pears so to warrant. An X group stu- 
dent, conversely, may find it more 
advantageous to carry a classroom pro- 
gram of another group. 

The admissions committee as part of 
the placement procedure, classifies the 
entering student into the X, Y, or Z 
group, based on aptitude testing, inter- 
view, and examination of previous rec- 
ord. Subsequent changes are made after 
counseling, and take place in the main, 
by the end of the first half-year. 

The existence of such a grouping pro- 
cedure does not mean at all that a given 
class of, say mathematics, will have stu- 
dents from seven different trades. En- 
rollments are great enough in some 
trades that it is nearly always possible 
to have a class made up only of that 
one trade. Usually not more than two 
or three different trades are in one class, 
although in physical education, music, 
social studies, and sometimes in English, 
as wide a cross section of trades as pos- 
sible is desirable. It is not the desire to 
keep the students compartmentalized 
altogether by trades. The grouping 
chart, then, is a useful guide in pre- 
paring rosters. In changing from one 
group to another and even to another 
trade, heavy emphasis is placed upon 


the guidance aspects of the educational 
program. Shop and classroom teachers 
assist students to work out some changes 
with the co-ordinators and counselors. 
Fortunately, the school has six full-time 
co-ordinators, and three full-time coun- 
selors. 


Some Unfinished Business 

The classroom half of the vocational 
program has always suffered from ad- 
ministrative, philosophical, and alto- 
gether general neglect in schools both 
large and small, throughout the coun- 
try.’ Shop instruction has proceeded 
with confidence and pride, in sharp 
contrast to the classroom work. The 
leadership in vocational education is 
basically not coping with the realities 
of classroom teaching and is procrastina- 
ting interminably in coming to grips 
with its problems. The people in au- 
thority are of shop origin, and have 
their hands full with shop matters. They 
are not at ease with classroom problems 
and are glad enough to be engrossed 
with other details. Whence then will 
come that leadership and planning in 
classroom instruction? 

Classroom teaching in large voca- 
tional schools and to a large extent in 
smaller programs, too, is conducted by 

See also: “Problems in Related Instruction.” 
Benjamin J. Novak, InpusTRIAL ARTS AND VOCATIONAL 
Epucation, Sept., 1943; “Whither Related Instruc- 


tion?”’ Benjamin J. Novak, American Vocational 
Journal, Mar., 1950. 
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subject specialists, not shop teachers. 
With the major exception of New York 
City, the obvious need to encourage 
classroom teachers to assume respon- 
sibility and authority for their instruc- 
tion has been practically ignored. Class- 
room teachers should be given time to 
work with shop personnel and vocational 
authorities in developing curricular ma- 
terial. Classroom teachers in vocational 
schools should be promoted to super- 
visory and administrative posts, at least 
in the classroom and other nonshop 
areas. Something is radically out of line 
in the current thinking that an educator 
trained in ome trade is per se capable 
of supervising ail the trades and class- 
rooms in a large vocational program, 
while an individual who has not been a 
journeyman in a trade cannot supervise 
any part of a vocational school, even 
his own subject field. 

Such a policy discourages qualified 
personnel from entering or remaining 
permanently in the vocational school. 
Entrance requirements are greater than 
for teaching in the academic high school, 
since industrial experience and special 
courses in vocational education are gen- 
erally required in addition to the usual 
subject matter qualifications. The school 
day is usually longer, and the schedule 


more arduous. If coupled with this 
there is little or no possibility to ad- 
vance, it is not to be wondered that 
classroom teachers are recruited and re- 
tained with difficulty by the vocational 
schools. 

The general neglect in classroom in- 
struction is well illustrated by the na- 
ture of national and regional conven- 
tions. The classroom aspects of voca- 
tional education very rarely appear on 
the agenda and programs. The officials 
in attendance, for the reasons already 
specified, are not active in that area. 
Even if there were worthwhile develop- 
ments, the classroom teacher is likely 
to be at home teaching, and therefore, 
not present to benefit. 

The immediate need is for the voca- 
tional leaders to consider promptly and 
carefully the immediate unsolved prob- 
lems in classroom instruction. 

Programs in curriculum development, 
using competent specialists in classroom 
subjects need to be encouraged with op- 
portunities for professional growth and 
advancement to position of leadership, 
whether the posts be called department 
head, co-ordinator, supervisor, vice- 
principal, or whatever. Until this is 
done, the contribution of vocational 
education in both large schools and 


Pre-Engineering 
Summer Workshop 


R. E. COCHRANE 


Director of Education 
Littell Machine Company 
Des Plaines, Ill. 


Automation and the Littell Machine 
Company are closely related since the 
primary products of the Littell Machine 
Company are automatic feeding ma- 
chines for punch presses and shears. The 
making of automatic feeds for many 
customers with various requirements in- 
volves a great deal of engineering since 
most machines are custom built to meet 
the need for their particular purpose. 


Since engineering is so important to 
Littell Machine Company, a number of 
engineers and engineering draftsmen are 
employed. This practice has been be- 
coming more and more difficult, since 
the engineering personnel is largely 
being taken by the bigger companies 
and are no longer available to some of 
the small companies. The pay scale 
can be equivalent and still the engineers 


small, will not reach its fullest and 
greatest potential. 


CODE ABBREVIATIONS FOR TRADES 


Murrell Dobbins Vocational-Technical 


School 
X-group 
Architectural Drafting 
Electricity, Industrial 
Industrial Chemistry 
Machine Design 
Machine Shop 
Patternmaking 
Prenursing 
Refrigeration and Oil Heat 
J Radio and Television 
Y-group 
Automotive Maintenance 
Cabinet Making 
Carpentry 
Foundry Practice 
Painting and Decorating 
Plumbing 
Printing 
Sheet Metal 
Welding 
Z-group 
Baking 
Beauty Culture 
Commercial Art 
Child Care 
Commercial Practice 
Dressmaking 
Food Merchandising 
HE Home Economics 
RP Restaurant Practice 


seem to prefer large companies, prob- 
ably because they feel the opportunities 
are greater. The administrative per- 
sonnel at Littell Machine Company see 
this as an ever ‘ncreasing trend and 
have decided to try to find a solution 
to the problem. The problem as it pre- 
sents itself is, simply, how can a smaller 
company get engineers to see the great 
potentials in engineering with the 
smaller companies, as opposed to the 
large industrial firms. 

With this problem confronting itself 
to the Littell Machine Company, a 
program was devised for training en- 
gineering students prior to graduation, 
in the hope that we would be able to 
procure the services of some of the peo- 
ple after graduation. This has been very 
well stated by Fred M. Littell, president 
of the Littell Machine Company: 
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The way in which this program has 
come about was that we, as a ] 
company, have been somewhat timid 
about going down to the engineering 
schools and bucking the competition of 
large companies in bidding for the 
services of graduating engineers. It had 
been our impression that elaborate 
training programs were offered to the 
students by these big companies and 
we did not feel in a position to com- 
pete against them, especially from a 
standing start. Of course, the whole en- 
gineering graduate situation is very 
tight, as we know. 

To avoid head-on competition with 
the big companies, we invited en- 
gineering students in their earlier years 
to work with us in the summertime, 
in order that we would get to know 
each other. We did not feel that we 
could take these fellows and simply 
throw them in a raw state into our 
engineering department, because the 
burden, with all of this greenness, and 
with all of the conversation which would 
have to take place, would simply bog 
down the regular work. Instead, the 
idea was to set up this group, along 
with proper leadership, in a separate 
physical location and indoctrinate them 
into our work. 

Littell Machine Company contacted 
various colleges in the Chicago area, 
asking the co-ordinators to put our re- 
quest on their bulletin board. 


Wanted-young men for summer pre- 
graduate Junior Engineering program, 
which will include drawing board work 
on Littell Engineering projects — also 
will give considerable emphasis on en- 
gineering practices and procedures, etc. 

Extra activities will include educa- 
tional tours through three or four differ- 
ent industrial plants. Specific instruc- 
tion period will be conducted each week 
on the following subjects: castings and 
foundry work; hydraulics; electrical de- 
vices; decimal dimensions procedure; 
bearings; pulleys, belts, and shafting; 
spring calculations; cams and gears; 
office procedure; and sales engineering. 
This pre-graduate junior engineering 
school will be directed by: 

Robert E. Cochrane — B.S. Western 
Michigan College of Education, M.S. 
Iowa State, and graduate student at: 
University of Illinois and Northwestern 
University. Program will start approxi- 
mately June 14 and continue through 
August 31. Hours will be 8-12 and 1-5 
each day . . . Monday through Friday. 

Please contact Ed. Littell for Inter- 
view. 


During this period an ad was placed 
in the local newspapers stating in effect 
the same information as the letters to 
the colleges. From these sources we drew 
55 applicants and tested them for their 
ability to understand mechanical rela- 
tionships' and their ability to read blue- 


1Flanagan, John C., Flanagan Aptitude Classification 
Test, Fact 13A Mechanics Form A, Chicago 10, IIl., 
Science Research Associates, 1953. 


prints.? We also gave them a practical 
test in drafting.’ Interviewing was also 
a part of our selection program. 

We finally selected 16 of the original 
55 applicants for employment and uti- 


lization in our training program. +7 
A course of study was compiled, es-° 


pecially designed to meet the needs for. 
the Littell Machine Company program. 
From this course of study a schedule 
was worked up with the idea of keep- 
ing continuity in the course. However, 
there were times when this could not be 
adhered to simply because of the avail- 
ability of speakers and of other com- 
panies scheduled. 
The schedule was as follows: 


Program for Summer 
Engineering Work Shop 
Ist Week, June 14~15 
June 14— Engineering office practice 
June 15 — Engineering office practice 
2nd Week, June 18-22 
June 18 — Engineering office practice 
June 19 — Engineering office practice 
June 20 — Review of drafting practices, 
films and talk 
June 22—Noon dinner 11:30-3:00 
Wilson Y.M.C.A. (Meet Lit- 
tell Company Executives) 
3rd Week, June 25-30 
June 26—Decimal dimensioning, by 
R. E. Cochrane (Littell Ma- 
chine Company) 
June 27 — Measuring instruments, by 
R. E. Cochrane 
June 28—Machine shop procedure. 
Trip in our shop. 
4th Week, July 2-6 
July 2 —Pelton Foundry, Milwaukee, 
Wis. (lunch at Milwaukee 
Airport), Mr. Stull and Mr. 
Sadofsky, Kenosha Brass and 
Aluminum Foundry 
July 4 —Holiday 
July 5 —TIllinois Gear and Machine 
Company, Mr. Smiley 
5th Week, July 9-13 
July 10—Allen Bradley Co., Mr. Roy 
July 11—9:30 Howell Motors Mobile 
Unit, Mr. Fitzgerald 
July 12— Miller Fluid Power Com- 
pany, Mr. Yant 
6th Week, July 16-20 
July 19—A. Finkle and Sons-Forging, 
Mr. Ledin and Mr. Dolton 
7th Week, July 23-27 
July 25—JInland Steel (all day). Not 
included due to strike. 
July 27 —Gear Reduction Motors and 
Reves Drives. Mr. Nagey 
(Boston Gear Company) 
8th Week, July 30-August 3 
July 30— Plain Bearings, R. E. Coch- 
rane (Littell Machine Co.) 
August 1 — McGill Bearing, Valparaiso, 
Ind. (all day), Mr. Brownell 
and Mr. Schafer 


Owen, H. F. & Arnold, J. N. Purdue Blue Print 
Reading Test, Chicago 10, Tli., Science Research As- 
sociates, 1942, 

*Test devised by R. E. Cochrane primarily for 
Littell Machine Company, 1955. 


9th Week, August 6-10 
August 6 —Welding Procedures, Mr. 
Braumas (Lakeside Bridge 
and Iron Works) 
August 8 —Hydraulics-Illinois Institute 
of Technology, Mr. Einnick. 
10th Week, August 13-17 
August 13 — Trip to see our equipment in 
use. 
August 15 — Springs-American Spring, Mr. 
Shields 
11th Week, August 20-24 
August 20 — Sales-Engineering, Mr. Sim 
Budlong, Littell Machine Co. 
12th Week, August 27-31 
August 27 — General office procedure, Mr. 
E. Littell, Littell Machine 
Company 
August 31 — Afternoon dinner and party 


The time and days not taken up by 
the schedule of events was utilized in 
the drafting room, drawing and design- 
ing Littell Machine projects. 

Our program succeeded in giving these 
prospective engineers work experience 
in their chosen profession as well as a 
great deal of information on the various 
areas of engineering. 

Continuous interviewing was in proc- 
ess throughout the program and the 
comments by the people in the program 
were interesting and informative. State- 
ments such as: “This experience will 
enable me to make wiser choices of 
courses when I return to school in the 
fall.” “I wish we could spend more 
time at some of the companies we visit; 
there is so much to learn.” Many made 
ordinary statements such as: “The pro- 
gram is very interesting and I am 
getting a great deal out of it.” 

We of Littell Machine Company feel 
the program has succeeded in many re- 
spects. From the standpoint of the 
trainees they were given real work ex- 
perience and consequently a taste of 
what the profession will be like. The 
trainee was able to enlarge his general 
engineering background. The program 
provided a substantial monetary reward 
toward his educational expenses. He 
became acquainted with the company, 
their policies, and personnel, as well as 
a firsthand account of how industry 
operates. The trainee also got a chance 
at practical analysis of his career in- 
terests and aptitudes against the quali- 
fications required for a responsible job. 
With all of the above the trainee most 
certainly developed a sense of self- 
reliance and self-confidence. 

The evaluation of the program from 
the standpoint of the company is en- 
tirely different than that of the trainee. 
We feel we have instilled in a number 
of men the engineering challenges which 
present themselves in a smaller com- 
pany, and perhaps they will be more 
interested in working for a smaller 
company when they have completed 
their education. 
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We also offset some of the program’s 
expenses by getting a certain amount of 
engineering completed. We feel our 
testing program was valuable since it 
did a reasonably good job of selecting 
technically qualified trainees. We are 
also convinced not all the trainees 
selected have the qualifications neces- 
sary for success with Littell Machine 


Company. The twelve weeks of the pro- 
gram gave us an excellent opportunity 
to evaluate the potentialities of the in- 
dividual trainee. 

We appreciate the co-operation of the 
many companies which gave us the op- 
portunity to visit their plants and al- 
lowed some of their key men to aid us 
in our venture. 





English Yew 


ORVILLE A. OAKS 
Wilmette, Ill. 


The English yew (Taxus baccata), 
most noted member of the yew family, 
was undoubtedly a sacred tree to the 
Britons and the Irish of old, as clearly 
evidenced by their ancient church- 
yards, planted with these now magnifi- 


cent old trees. Although statements are 
found claiming the yew as a funeral 
tree, a companion of the grave, among 
the old Celtic tribes, no reliable evi- 
dence is at hand to prove the aboriginal 
tribes or the Druids held this tree in 
such reverence. On the other hand, there 
is a show of evidence that the early 
Romans, as invaders of Britain, used 
the yew in their funeral rites in place 
of their native cypress and pine. It was 
thus associated with the passage of the 
soul from its old to its new place of 
rest. Certain it is that the yew from 
very early times has been used in con- 
nection with funerals. Evelyn's Sylva, 
one of the first works ever written on 
English trees, states: “The best reason 
that can be given why the yew was 
planted in churchyards is that branches 
of it were often carried in processions 
on Palm Sunday instead of palms.” 
Even to this day some churchyard yew 
trees in England and Ireland are re- 
ferred to as palms, and the [Irish 
peasantry still cling to the custom of 
wearing sprigs of yew in their hatbands 
or buttonholes during the week of Palm 
Sunday to Easter. It is also the custom 
for mourners to carry branches of yew 
over the dead, and throw them beneath 
the coffin into the grave. Since the yew 
is an evergreen —- ever living — the be- 
reaved could well feel these boughs were 
a symbol of everlasting living, the im- 
mortality of man. Indeed, the yew can 


well be a fit emblem of immortality 
since it rarely ever dies, new shoots 
perpetually springing out from the old 
and withered trunks. Knowing primi- 
tive man’s reverence for trees there is 
good reason for believing the yew tree 
had a part in the pagan religion of these 
ancients, the Christian monks later 
making it a part of Christian rites. 

Aside from religious reasons for 
planting and protecting the yew, the 
very existence of the early Britons de- 
pended on this tree. It was the source 
of the famed English yeoman’s long- 
bow and crossbow, his weapon of the 
chase, and his protection in time of 
war. It was the boast of an old English 
yeoman that his longbow, made of 
branches of yew, could be bent by none 
other than an English arm. It was this 
same English arm, so history tells us, 
that darkened the sky with arrows 
from bows of yew, during the battle of 
Hastings in 1066, when the Normans 
under William the Conqueror invaded 
England. From early English times laws 
were enacted requiring the planting and 
protection of the yew for the use of 
English archers. The kings encouraged 
the use of the bow by various edicts, 
and acts of Parliament regulated their 
price, provided for their importation, 
and forbade their exportation. Those 
who dwelt within the reyal forests were 
required to have in their possession a 
bow and sharp arrows. These various 
laws and regulations were carried in 
force until late in the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth during the early seventeenth 
century. 

The yew, although not as old geo- 
logically as the oldest of trees, the 
ginkgo, is probably as ancient as the 
Biblical cedars. When the elephant and 
rhinoceros roamed through Britain, 
Greenland, and the now Arctic regions 
of North America, the yew was a com- 
mon tree of those lands. Today, the 


English yew grows in Great Britain, 
Ireland, Sweden, Norway, Esthonia, and 
on south to the Mediterranean; in Asia 
it is restricted to northern Persia, Asia 
Minor, Armenia, and the Caucasus; also 
found in northern Africa and on the 
Atlas Mountains of Algeria. 

Of the many historically famous 
individual yew trees in England, per- 
haps the Ankerwyke Yew at Staines is 
best known. For it was under this tree 
that the English barons held their con- 
ference with King John in 1215, and in 
its sight the Magna Charta was later 
signed. This yew is reported to be 3034 
ft. in circumference at 3 ft. above 
ground, and estimated at better than 
1000 years old. One of my prized 
possessions is an 1830 London publica- 
tion by Jacob George Strutt on “Por- 
traits of Forest Trees Distinguished for 
Their Antiquity, Magnitude or Beauty” 
with drawings from nature. He not only 
has a sketch and essay on the Anker- 
wyke Yew but also on the venerable 
Fountains’ Abbey yew trees, under 
which the old Cistercian monks lived 
while building their celebrated monas- 
tery, founded about 1132. 

My samples of yew are from Eng- 
land and the northern India Kashmir 
Himalayas. The wood is a lovely orange 
yellow to pale red, deepening upon 
exposure to a rich red-brown leather 
or amber color, depending on the sam- 
ple. One sample is beautifully grained, 
the spring and summer growth bands 
presenting distinct color markings vary- 
ing from light to dark. Personally, I 
enjoy working the yew — some persons 
acquire a skin rash from the fine sand- 
ing dust —as it presents a firm even 
texture, close grained, medium in hard- 
ness, taking a smooth lustrous finish. 
Although the yew longbow and cross- 
bow as weapons of warfare are long 
outmoded, as an archery bow for 
pastime yew still remains unexcelled. 
Perhaps the greatest present-day use 
of the wood, other than for bows, is 
for brush-backs, while the burls are cut 
into fancy veneers. My vase collection 
now has one turning of Pacific yew 
(Taxus brevifolia), but some day I hope 
to secure a piece of some venerable 
English yew for an added attraction 
historically. 


— + - - 


Before storing plastic football hel- 
mets, give them a coat of pure, white 
shellac. The shellac should be thinned 
and applied when the helmet is dry. — 
Shellac Information Bureau. 


_—$ $$ —_— 


The first radio signal was sent across 
the Atlantic on December 12, 1901. 
— Wisconsin Military District. 
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Problems and Prozects 








FOOTSTOOL SEWING 
CABINET 


DONALD D. CHARTRAW 
Granville High School 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


This combination footstool-sewing cab- 
inet eliminates the untidy family sewing 
basket, providing instead a handy, attrac- 
tive hiding place which protects sewing 
and mending from dust and household pets. 


No. of 


Pes. 


Top 


Bottom 


Legs 
Hardware 


,] 
7 
“ 
? 
é 
? 
1 
? 
< 
4 


> 
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BILL OF MATERIAL 


Material Size 





No. 1 Comm. ash 
No. 1 Comm. ash 
No. 1 Comm. ash 
No. 1 Comm. ash 
Plywood 44x12x16 
No.1 Comm.ash 4x 3x16 
F.h. wood screws No. 10 — 2 in. 
Butt hinges 1% in. 


Mx 2x12 
4x 2x14% 
4x 3x12 
wx 3x14% 


The project provides experience in two 
areas: woodwork and upholstery. Small 
enough to be completed in a semester's 
time, the footstool incorporates many op- 
erations in woodworking and upholstery. 
Its beauty and utility are sure to hold 
student interest and the finished project is 
a welcome addition to any living room. 

Steps in constructing the project are as 
follows: (1) Read working drawing to de- 
termine number and size of members. (2) 
Select stock, being sure it is straight and 














CORNER 
DETAIL 











LEG DETAIL 











Details of the footstool sewing cabinet 
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Footstool sewing cabinet open for use, and in the closed position 


free of defects. (3) Rough out stock, leav- 
ing enough to square to size. (4) Square 
all pieces to size indicated on bill of ma- 
terial. (5) Assemble, using through dowel 
joints and gluing all joints. (6) Remove 
stock for hinges before upholstering. (7) 
Finish inside of bottom by sealing and 
flocking to match or harmonize with outside 
covering. (8) Upholster with material to 
match the type and color of furniture in 
the student’s home. (9) Apply gimp, 
spacing the decorative tacks about 1% in. 
between centers. (10) Upholster top. The 


padding used will depend on the materials 
available in the shop. (The writer has used 
new foam rubber, used foam rubber from 
old car seats, horsehair, and other padding 
materials.) (11) Put on the gimp, being 
sure to match the decorator tacks with 
those on the bottom. (12) Attach finished 
legs with screws as shown on drawing. 
(13) Attach hardware. 

If additional machine woodworking ex- 
perience is desired, or if facilities for form- 
ing plastics are available, it is possible to 
build into the bottom of the footstool a 


sliding half drawer of wood or plastic. 
The design of such a drawer or holder is 
determined by the individual student and 
the sewing needs of his family. 


TEXTILE EQUIPMENT, 
TOOLS, AND SUPPLIES 


ROBERT McWILLIAMS 
Associate Professor of Textiles 
State University of New York 
Teachers College 

Oswego, N. Y. 


Many requests from teachers for in- 
formation about textiles show that this 
subject is increasingly being considered 
a necessary and desirable part of a 
general shop program. It is neither 
difficult nor expensive to start such an 
area in a general shop. The following 
list of equipment and expendable ma- 
terials is furnished to assist those who 
plan to include textxiles in their labo- 
ratories. 

The list is arranged in areas or units 
for convenience and organization. The 
equipment is intended to accommodate 
a class of six students. Much of the 
equipment and supplies listed may al- 
ready be found in school industrial-arts 
shops or science laboratories. 


Equipment 
Designing or Planning Area: 
Water color tins 
Drawing boards 
Red sable brushes, No. 5 
Sponge 
Dyeing Area: 
Bunsen burners 
Electric hot plate 
Copper dye tub 
Porcelain pans 
Tripods 
Glass stirring rods 
Scale or balance 
Weaving Area: 
Wood and metal frames 
Four harness table model loom 
width ) 
Four harness table model loom (20 in. 
width ) 
Four harness foot-treadle loom (27 in. 
width ) 
Loom bench 
Warping board 
Shears 
Bobbin winder 
Stick and boat shuttles 
Tension box 
Bobbin rack 
Knitting and Crocheting Area: 
Horizontal knitting frames 
Circular knitting frames 
Wooden crochet hooks 


(8 in. 
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Equipment and supplies for the textile laboratory in the general shop 


Hooking Area 

Blue nose rug hookers 

Pencil type rug hookers 
Fabrication Area: 

Late model sewing machine with 

attachments 

Pinking shears 
Yarn Preparation Area: 

Wool hand cards 

Wool spinner 
Miscellaneous 
table 


Large table 


for designing or planning 
for fabrication 


Large 


Materials List 


Designing Area 
Graph paper tablets, 8 by 8 checks per 
sq. in. 

Graph paper tablets, 4 by 4 checks per 

sq. in 
Stick charcoal or charcoal pencils 
Sets of prisma-color pencils 
Sets of tempera water colors (12 per set) 
Drawing paper 
Sets of permanent textile paints 

Dyeing Area 
Should have gas or electricity for 

heating water 
Assorted prepared dyes 

Weaving -Area: 

Bags olf jersey loops 

Ready-warped spools (cotton) 

Burlap feed bags 

Rayon-cotton rug yarn 
Knitting Area: 

Knitting worsted 


Hooking Area: 
Cotton rug yarn 

Fabrication Area: 
Denim 
Cotton duck 
Broadcloth 

Yarn Preparation Area: 
Raw wool 
Synthetic staple 

Recommended for Shops with Limited 
Resources 
Expendable Supplies 
Graph paper tablets, 
8 by 8 checks per sq. in. @ .55 
Graph paper tablets, 
4 by 4 checks per sq. in. 
Box stick charcoal 
Sets of colored pencils 

2 Sets Tempera water 

colors 

Box of Permanent 

Textile Paints 

Dozen sheets drawing 

paper 

Water color or cookie 

pans 

Red sabel brushes 

No. 5 

Dozen assorted dyes 

Bags of jersey loops 

Pairs of shears 

Pinking shears 

Ready warp spools 

Burlap feed bags 

Dozen cotton rug yarn 

Dozen rayon—cotton 

rug yarn 


Approx. Costs 


3.30 


Nm 


——b hen & 


Horizontal knitting 
frames 30 
13 in. circular knitting 
frames 1.20 
Blue nose rug hookers .98 
Pencil type rug hooker 
Bobbin winder 

5 pounds 2/10 mercerized 
cotton 1.00 
pounds waste chenille .20 
pounds waste knit strips .25 
pounds 4 ply knitting 
worsted 3.00 
yards of white broadcloth  .50 


Equipment 
Porcelain pans, 4, 6, 8 
quarts 
Weaving frames 
8 in. four harness table 
model loom 
20 in. four harness table 
model loom 
27 in. four harness 
foot-treadle loom 

1 Warping board 

Late model sewing ma- 
chine with attachments 
Shuttles (Swedish boat 


type) 9.00 


2.25 
356.90 


Total 436.50 


WHITTLING PROJECT— 
WOODCOCK 
BEN HUNT 
Hales Corners, Wis. 


Because of numerous requests. from 
whittlers in the United States and Canada 
we have decided to do a new series for 
your approval and, we hope, enjoyment. 

We think we have some interesting 
“conversational” pieces coming up and 
trust you will think likewise. 

A great many whittled objects to be 
described in this series are whittled out 
of 2-in. blocks of wood and frequently 
the question of 2-in. pine comes up. It 
seems to be rather scarce. However, since 
most of these things are painted, two 
pieces of white pine glued together will 
do the trick. Use Elmer’s Glue-all and be 
sure the two pieces of wood are of the 
same piece, that is, the grain texture 
should be the same. Do not use any of 
the plastic cements for this because water 
color paints will not adhere to them, and 
consequently will leave a thin light line 
at the joints. 

Start by cutting a silhouette block, but 
leave the piece shown at X until after 
the hole for the beak has been drilled. 
The beak is a %-in. dowel in this case. 
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Woodcock by Ben Hunt 


After gluing the dowel in place, saw off 
this point. Your silhouette block will then 
look like the sketch. If you have a band 
saw the tail can be sawed also. The whole 
bird should be nicely rounded except 
toward the tail, which is slightly flattened 
on the top or back of the bird. 

Paint the bird before mounting it. Give 


it a background coat of orange cream. 
Then the reddish brown markings are 
painted, and when dry, the markings of 
orange and white are added. Give the 
entire bird a coat of plastic spray. Then 
mount it on a block of driftwood. 
The feet are made of \%-in. dowels, 
which are set in place in glue after the 


body is mounted. I usually fasten these 
birds to the base with glue and a f.h. 
screw. 


MODERN CANDLEHOLDERS, 
SALT AND PEPPER SHAKERS, 
AND HORS D’OEUVRE 
HOLDER 


ELMER B. MATTSON 
Industrial Arts Department 
Hoover Elementary School 
Redwood City, Calif. 


Metal objects are a most requested 
project in a school shop; however, due to 
the high cost of various metals they are 
usually limited in number. Choosing a 
metal project that is both useful and re- 
quiring a minimum amount of metal pre- 
sents a difficult problem. 

By using 10 in. of 1-in. dia. brass and 
16 in. of %-in. brass rod, modern candle- 
holders and a matching hors d’oeuvre 
holder can be made. Candleholders are of 
l-in. square stock, 5 in. in length. Body 
of horse is 1-in. brass, basically carrying 
out the design of the candleholder. Radii 
used was 534 in. 

All drilling and tapping should be done 
while stock is square; much time and ma- 
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Details of the modern candleholders, salt and pepper shakers, and the hors d’oeuvre holder 
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terial is thus saved. Drilling of holes on 
the horse’s body to receive toothpicks was 
done with a No. 32 drill. The two front 
holes and two rear holes are drilled at 60 
deg. Great care should be used to center 
punch all holes. 

General shaping of candleholder and 
horse is best done by band sawing and 
using the end of the belt sander, or care- 
ful filing. Beveling of the candleholder base 
was done on the belt sander, using safety 
shield and water for frequent coolings. 
The base is fastened onto the holder by 
silver soldering and filing off of the excess 
solder to make a clean joint. 

Bending the horse’s neck and legs to 
the desired angles is accomplished by ap- 
plying heat and pressure. Leveling of legs 
is best done after the final position of 
legs is determined, merely using electric 
belt sander until all four legs are the same 
height. 

Once buffed to brilliant finish, spray the 
entire job with a thin coat of lacquer. 

i 

When you are touching up areas on 
a wall before repainting, seal the areas 
with a thinned coat of pure, white shel- 
lac. — Shellac Information Bureau. 


LAZY SUSAN 


PAUL G. HAUSMAN 
Department of Engineering 
Manufacturing Processes 
University of Kansas 
Lawrence, Kans. 


To give that extra touch of smartness 
when you entertain, set this lazy susan 
in the center of your dining room table. 
It is made of wood and plastic with various 
color combinations. The eight plastic trays 
rotate freely on a colorless Plexiglas rod 
spindle mounted into a beautifully turned 
maple base. The base may be turned to any 
desirable shape; the kind of wood used 
will depend on the colors used in the 
plastic trays. This project includes many 
operations, such as layout, sawing, hot 
forming, machining, cementing, sanding, 
polishing, and wood turning. 


Procedure 
1. Turn base in wood lathe to desired 
shape. Drill hole for spindle. Felt may be 
glued to bottom of base. Finish may be 
applied as desired. 


BILL OF MATERIALS 


Name of 
Quan. Part Material 
Maple 
Spindle Plastic 
Sleeve Plastic 
Center tray Plastic 
Individual 
trays 
Tray 
holders 





Size 





2% x 10% x 10% in. 
1\% dia. x 64% in. 

14% 0.D.x11LD.x1 in. 
\% x 94 in. 


Base 


Plastic x4x6in. 


Plastic %4¢x1x3\in. 





2. Cut spindle to length, machine one 
end to fit inside of sleeve. 

3. Lay out and saw center plate of tray. 
Finish edges by filing and sanding out saw 
marks using 100 grit wet or dry abrasive 
paper, followed by buffing on a cloth buffing 
wheel using 500 grit pumice or chalk in 
paste form. CAUTION: Use a very light 
pressure when buffing; cellulose acetate 
plastic will soften quickly if heated by too 
much friction. 

4. Cut sleeve to length from plastic tub- 
ing and cement to underside of the center 
of tray plate. This sleeve should turn freely 
on machined end of the spindle. 
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Details of the lazy susan 
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Lazy Susan 


5. Lay out and saw parts for making 
form blocks in which the individual trays 
are formed. Heat plastic materials in oven 
until soft and flexible. Remove each piece 
of plastic material from oven and place 
over form block and press into shape. Pres- 
sure can be applied either by arbor press 
or vise. After cooling, trim to size on band 
saw. Smooth edges as in step three. 

6. Lay out and saw tray brackets to 
shape. Heat and form to contour of back 
lip of tray by pressing hot plastic over the 
lip of tray or by using a form made of 
plywood with same contour as lip of tray. 
Cement brackets in piace with ethelene 
dichloride solvent or some other plastic 
cement. 

7. Wash with soap water and finish by 
polishing with wax polish. 


INTERESTING BOOK ENDS 


ROBERT SWANSON 
Associate Professor of Industrial 

Education 
Stout State College 
Menomonie, Wisconsin 

and 

PATRICK SPIELMAN 
Junior Student 
Stout State College 

This attractive book-end project will 
prove an especially good choice because it 
possesses three elements which quickly 
capture student interest and assure maxi- 
mum student effort throughout: 


1. Unique Construction Is Eye-Catching: 
The unusual appearance and performance 
of the book ends will gain the immediate 
attention of a class. Students are intrigued 
by the fact that these perfectly round 
book ends do not roll away from the 


books but, because of concealed lead 
weights, exert constant pressure to keep 
the books in place. 

2. Variety Enhances Interest: The book 
ends furnish experience in the fields of 
wood, metal, leather, and finishing. Each 
student has an opportunity to try out 
the unusual woodworking technique of 
using fly cutters to shape the disks. The 
lead insert gives him a chance to mold, 
a basic operation in the metals’ area. In 
addition, he has experience in cutting and 
gluing leather, as well as in selecting and 
applying an attractive finish of his choice. 

3. Intermediate Goals Are Valuable: In- 
stead of lengthy, monotonous work in only 
one interest area, students enjoy brief, 
intensive effort in four fields. Completion 
of work in each interest area represents a 
short-term, easily attainable goal, an ar- 
rangement which motivates students and 
provides satisfaction of accomplishment 
as they progress from one interest area 
to the next. 

Directions for constructing the book ends 
shown in Figure 1 are as follows: 

1. Select stock. %-in. fir plywood for 
inner disks; walnut or mahogany plywood 
for face disks. See Figure 4 for dimensions. 

2. Cut disks. See Figure 2. It is neces- 
sary to construct a jig to hold disks while 
cutting. 

3. Layout for lead weight. 

4. Drill hole for saw blade. 

5. Saw inner disks on jig saw for lead 
insert. 

6. Sand rough edges. 

7. Cut %-in. plastic rod. 
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Fig. 4. Detail drawing of the book-end project 
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8. 


Fig. 1. Book ends combining four areas of work 


Insert rod and glue one face to 


inner disks. Allow glue to dry. 


9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14, 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 


Melt lead. 
Pour lead. See Figure 3. 
Allow to cool. 


Glue other face to inner disks. 
Sand plastic-pin level to faces. 


Prepare surfaces for finishing. 
Stain with natural stain 

Fill with paste filler. 

Shellac, 1 Ib. cut. 

Varnish with short oil varnish 
Sand. 

Repeat steps 18 and 19. 
Polish with lemon oil polish. 


. Select 4-oz. pigskin. 


3. Cut to rough dimensions, 16 by 2% 


. Glue to edge of book end. 
. Allow glue to dry. 
. Trim edges. 


MULTIPLE ELECTRICAL 


TEACHING AID 


CLARENCE PARRY 
Shenendehowa Central School 
Elnora, N. Y. 


This aid fits basic requirements of a good 


Fig. 2. Cutting disks with fly cutter 


Photographs, Stout State College, Menomonie, Wis. 


Fig. 3. Pouring the concealed lead weight 


teaching aid as it can be used in many 
demonstrations and related lessons. It can 
be used to show meter hookup, Ohm’s law, 
watt-hour meter, electrical mathematics, 
switches and controls, characteristics of 
series and parallel circuits, series /parallel 
wiring, and many other electrical-theory 
situations. 

The selling point of this board lies in the 
fact that people like to pull switches to 
see what will happen. This aid is readily 
adaptable for student use in experiment 
type and question-and-answer units. It 
has a definite follow-up of putting objec- 
tives across in a dynamic meaningful 
lesson. 

Information sheets and units can be 
worked up by the instructor along the 
following topics as a guide. They also help 
to illustrate the versatility of this teaching 
aid. 


Information Sheet Suggestions 
Ohm’s Law: In using any two parts of 
a formula we can find the third. We al- 
ready start to see possibilities of carrying 
on further into electrical mathematics from 
this versatile beginning. 
Intensity (Amps) 
Electromotive Force (Volts) 





Resistance (Ohm’s) 


Electrical Power (Watts): We all use 
and purchase electrical power each day in 
the form of kilowatt-hours and through 
the use of ammeters, voltmeters, and watt- 
hour meters we can teach reading meters 
and figuring cost of electricity. 

Watts (Electric Power) = Volts X Amps 

Series Circuits: The aid is used to dem- 
onstrate and show the characteristics of a 
series circuit and the fact that all re- 
sistances are interdependent on each other 
in a series circuit. 
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MATERIALS 


2-~PORCELAIN SOCKETS 
1-DPDT SWITCH 
6FEET *i2 SBRC WIRE 
IPC. PLY woop $ (48x48) 
| MALE PLUG 


6 FEET */6 PARALLEL CORD 


D| MENSION 
l6W X 24L 





OPTIONAL CONSTRUCTION CAN 


BE VARIED TO FIT !NDIVIDUAL 
TAPS FOR WATT SITUATIONS 


HOUR METER HOOK-UP 





VOLTMETER HOOK-UP AMMETER HOOK-UP 


Fee (4)——_»w 


set 1] 


SV. SCHEMATIC OF AID ‘isa. 


15A. 
we = ed 


DPDT 
oe fe 









































VOLT METER LEADS 
-I5A 


L WATT HOUR, AMP, 
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Fig. 1. Construction details of the multiple electrical teaching aid by Clarence Parry 
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. Current in a series circuit is the same 
in all parts. 

. Voltage of a series circuit is the sum 
of the voltages across each individual 
resistance. 

. If one resistance is varied in a series 
circuit, it will vary the amperage of 
the entire circuit. 

. Varied resistances will vary voltages 
across each resistance. 


Parallel Circuits: The aid demonstrates 
and shows the characteristics of a parallel 
circuit and the fact that each resistance is 
independent of each other. 


1. The current of a parallel circuit is 
the sum of the amperages across each 
individual resistance. 

. Voltage remains the same in all parts 
of a parallel circuit; it is constant and 
equal across each resistance. 

. If resistances are varied the voltage 
still remains equal and the same in 
any part of the circuit. 

. Varied resistance will, however, cause 
the amperage to change across each 
individual resistance. 

Meters: The use of meters in electrical 
circuits, their respective readings and what 
they tell us about the circuit. 

Ammeter: Hooked in series with an 
electrical circuit. Meter construction, 
theory and operation. 

Voltmeter: Hooked in parallel with an 
electrical circuit. Construction and 
theory of operation. 

Multi Meter: Versatility and use in 
many circuits. 

Watt-Hour Meter: Reading and hookup 
to service entrance. Figuring cost of 
electrical bills each month. 
EXAMPLES: Use a 25-w. and a 75-w. 

bulb and allow to operate for a 
sufficient time taking readings before 
and after operation. Using a rate 
sheet, figure the cost of operation 
for the period of time the lights 
were used. An attachment plug can 
be screwed into a receptacle and 
a high resistance plugged in to show 
what a resistance type of appliance 
will draw as compared to light bulbs 
on the Watt-Hour Meter. 


Switches: Although a DPDT switch is 
used on this board, it can help to illus- 
trate the different ways switches can con- 
trol a number of circuits and open up 
topics available on the numerous-type 
switches. 

The preceding examples are only a few 
of many possible uses of this teaching aid 
and will suggest many more to you as you 
study and use it in your teaching. The 
simplicity and yet variety of uses make it 
most worthwhile to the student and in- 
structor as a means of learning through 
doing. An instructor can easily develop in- 
struction and information sheets to cor- 


/ 


relate with the aid. They can in turn be 
used as project work in high school classes. 


Construction 

1. Smooth and square wood to required 
dimensions. 

2. Locate and fasten sockets and switches 
in position. See Figure 1. 

3. Wire as shown in schematic drawing. 

4. Cement typed information sheets to 
board. 

5. Shellac and wax entire board to pro- 
tect it from wear and for the sake of 
appearance. 

Note: These are only general steps of 
construction as it is quite possible that 
you might want to incorporate this unit 
in your present test panels. 

The general purpose of a teaching aid 
must be versatile in its use to warrant 
construction and use in_ industrial-arts 
classes. A teaching aid that can be utilized 
in a number of teaching situations is an 
excellent criteria for judging its value as 
an aid. Furthermore, a good aid enables 
a student to see and learn something diffi- 
cult in a clear manner, e.g., series/parallel 
circuits. 


REINDEER CANDLEHOLDER 
CHESTER E. VONSAVAGE™ 
Edwardsville High School 
Kingston, Pa. 


In our school district there are few 
raw materials supplied. Those supplied 
are used for assembling. 

Large Crisco and Spry cans are the 


chief source of supply of sheet metal from 
which small projects are made. The tops 
and bottoms are used in art metal. They 
can be formed into small receptacles and 
useful articles. Wire coat hangers also 
are used. 

The following is a coat-hanger and tin- 
can combination. This project can be com- 
bined and used with the sleigh that was 
in this magazine earlier in the year. 

Materials: Two coat hangers; one soup 
can; and acid core solder. 

Procedure: 

1. Cut off the top of the can so that 
there will be no sharp edges. 

2. Straighten out hangers and remove 
paint with old sandpaper. 
3. Cut one 8-in. piece of wire for the 
body. 

4. Cut two 4-in. pieces for the legs. 

5. Cut one 2-in. piece for the antlers. 

. Cut two 3%-in. pieces for the antlers. 

. Bend the wire to the desired shapes 
with pliers and vise. 

8. Use the remaining can to make a 
candleholder and use a lap joint. 

9. Solder the joint and then solder the 
holder to the can bottom. 

10. Solder the holder to the body. 

11. Solder the legs to the body. 

12. Solder the antlers together and then 
to the body. 

13. Wash the acid from the joints. 

14. Wipe dry and paint. 

nae 

One out of every six work accidents 
are due to falls. About 3000 persons 
are killed on the job every year be- 
cause of falls. — Facts About Falls. 














Reindeer candleholder made of a coat hanger and a tin can 
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MODERN COFFEE TABLE 
JOHN W. DAWLEY 
Instructor of Woodwork 
San Gabriel High School 
San Gabriel, Calif. 


Here is a large, practical coffee table 
possessing interesting contemporary lines. 
It is suitable for advanced woodworking 
students with experience in the use of 
power tools. The joints utilized are quite 
simple and easy to handle 


Special Notes 

1. It is suggested that the assembly of 

the table top be left until the other parts 
are cut out and assembled. 
2. The grain on parts 2 and 3 should 
be vertical in direction. In other words, 
the 6-in. dimension is in the direction of 
the grain. 

3. The grain on part 4 should be in 
the direction of the 12-in. dimension. The 
part 4 which is the middle shelf is attached 
to the sides by means of a stopped dado. 
The lower shelf, part 4, is attached to the 
same sides by means of a stopped rabbet. 

4. The lower shelf, part 4, can be made 
of plywood with an edge of good stock. 
This would not be true if the two-way 
drawer were to be eliminated. 

5. The angles on the upper and lower 
ends of the legs are cut on the circular 
saw with the miter gauge set at 15 deg., 
and on the straight edge of the leg against 
the gauge. 


Modern coffee table by John W. Dawley 


6. The 45-deg. chamfer on the table- 
top edge is cut on the circular saw with 
an auxiliary wood fence attached to the 
regular ripping fence. The saw is tilted 
to a 45-deg. angle and extended up into 
this auxiliary fence. By adjusting the 
position of the ripping fence, the proper- 
size chamfer can be cut. 


Bill of Material 
Quantity Size 

1 1 x42 in. 
%x 6 x21%in. 
%x 6 x18 in. 
% x 12%)x 22M in. 
%x 2%x11in. 
%x 24x 9% in. 
%x 4 x12%in. 
%x 24x 6 in. 
%%-in. dia. x 15%-in. long 

dowels 


Item No 
x25 


NOU & & We 


oo 


A LITTLE WATER CAN 
SAVE A GOOD MANY 
DOLLARS 


FRANK P. PLOVICK 

Field Service Manager 
Delco-Remy Division 
General Motors Corporation 
Anderson, Ind. 


During hot weather, insist that the serv- 
iceman check the electrolyte level in the 
storage battery at least every two weeks. 

Unless storage battery plates are kept 
covered with electrolyte the battery is 
almost certain to be seriously damaged. 

Keeping an eye on battery water during 
hot weather will pay off in better service 
and greatly increased battery life. 
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Detail drawing of the coffee table 
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LAWN CHAIR 


WALDEMAR E. KLAMMER 
Instructor of Woodwork 
Western Michigan College 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 


Storage of lawn chairs when not in use 
is often a problem because of their bulky 
structure. One that can be easily taken 
apart and put into a single comp<:t unit 
is described here. Who originated the 
basic idea is not known so the writer can 
take credit for only the revision of the 
design to its present form. 

For storage, part A, which forms the 
seat, is removed from its position as shown 


va 


The lawn chair 


2 pieces = see Fig. 2 
Radius concave side 60* 
Width 2 1/8", Thickness 13/16" 
2 pieces - see Fig. 2 
Radius concave side 62 1/8* 
Width 23°, Thicknees 13/16" 
2 pieces 17x 2 1/8*x 13/16" 
2 pieces 13 3/8"x 2 1/8*x 13/16" 
15 pieces 20"x 14"x 5/16" 
16 wood sorews 2" - #8 FHS 


60 wood screws 3/4" - #6 PHS 


Fig. 1 


Fig. 2. 


in the diagram and slid inside of part B. 
The two braces marked C are placed on 
the edges of parts B as shown in Figure 
1. Their approximate location can be seen 


60"R 


Method of laying out the sides 


in Figure 2. Slight variation of their place- 
ment will serve to adjust for the desired 
height of the seat and angle of the 
backrest. 
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The lawn chair ready for storage 
The chair in these photos was made 
of 1-in. oak and finished natural. Any 
sturdy lumber will serve as well. The 
edges of parts A and B are such that 
three curved cuts will take care of both 
pieces which results in a saving of both 
time and material. 


MODERN TIE CLASP 


EDWARD DAVID FOX 
Eliot Junior High School 
Pasadena City Schools 
Pasadena, Calif. 
Here is a novel tie bar that can be con- 


structed by the average seventh grade 


Fig. 5. The tie clasp in use 


student using inexpensive or scrap mate- 
rials and simple hand tools. See Figure 5 

In designing the tie bar, consideration 
should be given to the style of tie, con- 
trast of materials, and methods of 
fastening. 

When the design is complete a pattern 
is traced onto a piece of 18-ga. silver or 
other suitable material. After tracing, cut 
out the blank and planish it lightly to 
harden it and give it the necessary spring. 

Next select the wood or other material 
that is to be used for the decorative over- 
lay. Small scraps of tropical hardwoods 
are excellent for this. The wood should 
be approximately % in. thick and Me in. 
larger on all sides than the metal blank. 
Smooth the faces of the wood and tape 
it onto the metal for drilling, as shown 
in Figure 2. 

The method of fastening is important 
because any rough edges on the back will 
tear the fine threads of a tie. Brass escutch- 
eon pins are excellent because of the 
smooth preformed heads that make it un- 
necessary to do any riveting on the back. 
To use these pins, drill the required num- 
ber of snug holes through the assembled 


WOOD OVERLAY 


SILVER BLANK 
APPROX.4"x 34" 
— 


FIGURE | 


PINS INSERTED 
AND NIPPED OFF 
FOR RIVETING 


FIGURE 


ASSEMBLED 
WITH TAPE 


BEFORE Deine S 
FIGURE 2 


SLIGHTLY » 


3 FIGURE 4 


Construction details of the tie clasp 


bar and insert the pins before removing 
the tape. Nip the pins off closely, leaving 
only enough to rivet. When riveting, care 
must be taken so that the wood is not 
split. See Figure 3. 

After riveting, the last two steps are 
apparent. First the wood is shaped by fil- 
ing; next it is polished by hand rubbing. 
Finally the blank is bent to its finished 
shape over a nail or a piece of drill rod. 
See Figure 4. 

The only limit to the design and varia- 
tion of this basic pattern is the ingenuity 
of the student. 


UTILITY TABLE 


RUTHFORD E. SMUTS 
North Side High School 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 


The utility table shown here has proved 
to be a very interesting project for the 
general metal shop. It provides something 
new, something modern, something that 
appeals to the boy and the parent alike. It 
can be used as a guest table for an after- 
noon tea. It fits up closely to the arm of 
a davenport or chair, where space is at a 
premium. It is used by small children in 
the rumpus room for playing house, color- 
ing, or eating. 

It appeals to the boys because of the 
variety of materials used and the area of 
work involved. 

The following list of materials is sug- 
gested: *%4-in. plywood, contact glue, for- 
mica (inlaid linoleum-plastic), aluminum 
banding, screws, *-in. mild steel bars for 
legs, 144-in. diameter steel for collar, Allen 
setscrew, rubber tips, and flat black paint. 


Utility table by Ruthford E. Smuts 
— Masterson Studio, Fort Wayne, Ind. 
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It gives experience in several areas of 
work, such as: using the band saw; gluing; 
forming aluminum band and sawing it to 
length; forging the legs; drilling on the 
press; turning to diameter, facing, boring, 
cutting, tapping, and polishing on the 
engine lathe; marking and drilling a hole 
(V block) ; tapping threads for the 4-in. — 
20 Allen setscrew; assembling; and 
painting. 

This project is within the ability range 
of most boys in the ninth grade and pro- 
vides him with a most satisfying experi- 
ence. The approximate cost is $2.50. 


The Top 
Suggested procedure for the top: Cut a 
piece of %-in. plywood 18 in. square. Glue 


the top material (inlaid linoleum, plastic, 
formica) to the plywood. Saw to 17%-in. 
diameter. Lay off the 14%-in. circle on 
the bottom side and divide into three 
equal parts. Drill holes for the screws. 
Form the aluminum banding and fasten 
to the top. 


The Legs 
Cut three pieces of %-in. diameter by 
28-in. long, mild steel. Forge the top end 
as shown in the drawing. Drill 1%s-in. 
holes. Burr the bottom ends so that the 
rubber tips can be placed on more easily. 


The Collar 
Cut a piece of stock 1% in. in diameter 
by ™e in. long. Face to thickness. Bore 


the 1-in. hole. Make the 30-deg. inside 
taper cuts. Turn the %-in. 45-deg. cham- 
fers. Drill *4¢-in. hole and thread with 
\%-in. — 20 N.C. tap. 


Bill of Material 


No. of 
Pcs. Material 
1 Plywood 
1 Formica, and 
glue for same 
1 Aluminum countertop banding 144 
in. wide by 5 ft. long, with suitable 
screws 
Mild steel 
Mild steel 14-in. dia. x % in. 
Allen setscrew 4x 4 in. 20 N.C. 
Rubber tips 


for the legs 
Screws 


Size 
% x 18 x 18 in. 


4@-in. dia. x 28 in. long 


R.h.b. No. 10x % in. 
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Construction details of the utility table 
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Details of construction for making the shaving stand. Submitted by Fred R. Thornton, Jacksonville, Fla. 





INDUSTRIAL ARTS AT 
WESTVILLE, ILLINOIS 
G. KENT STEWART 


Industrial Arts Department 
Westville High School 


Westville, Ili. 


Westville, a town of 4200 people is 
located in eastern Illinois some 130 
miles south of Chicago. Westville is one 
of Illinois’s early mining towns; but its 
deep mines have long since been worked 
out and the population is now predomi- 
nantly engaged in agricultural and in- 
dustrial occupations because of the nu- 
merous industries in Danville some six 
miles to the north. 

Like most of the early small schools, 
the industrial-arts shop was located in 
a dark narrow room in a remote section 


of the building. However, four years ago 
a new wing was added to the main 
building for the purpose of housing an 
industrial-arts department. 

This new wing houses the general 
wood and general metal shops, a finish- 
ing room, two rest rooms, and a com- 
bination storeroom and instructors’ of- 
fice. The shop wing joins the school 
gymnasium and the area under the 
bleacher section serves as a band room, 
a drafting room, and as an instructors’ 
office. Included in the drafting room is 
also a small woodwork and drafting sup- 
ply room. 

The shop program comprises indus- 
trial arts only as Westville has no voca- 
tional trade and industrial or diversified 
occupations program. The school is a 
four year high school with all four 
years well represented in the shops. The 
students are revolved through the shops 
under a shop rotation plan. The indus- 
trial-arts program is outlined as follows: 


Freshman Year 
Semester, 18 weeks: general wood- 
work, general drafting (9 weeks of 
each). Semester, 18 weeks: hot metals, 
electricity, art metal (6 weeks of each). 


Sophomore Year 
Semester: drafting (18 weeks). Se- 
mester: bench metal with welding, elec- 
tricity (9 weeks of each). 


Junior Year 
Semester: woodworking (18 weeks). 
Semester: adv. bench metal with weld- 
ing, machine shop (9 weeks of each). 


Senior Year 

Student chooses the shop area, either 
metal or wood in which to spend his 
total senior year. 

The shop classes at Westville are 
made up entirely of boys. The class size 
ranges from 12 to 22 students. Each 
of the two instructors teaches five hours 
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24*28 




















Fig. 2. An elevation of the new wing housing the shops. At right— Fig. 3. A sophomore 
drafting class in progress 


Fig. 4. The metalwork instructor, Mr. Shimp, aids a student with a turning problem. At right— Fig. 5. 
Students at work in the wood shop 
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of the six and one-half hour day. This 
leaves each of the two shops open one 
and one-half hours per day which gives 
a shop utilization of approximately 80 
per cent. 

There are 160 boys in the school 
and 130 of them are enrolled in the 
industrial-arts classes which is slightly 
more than 80 per cent. Industrial arts 
is required of all entering freshmen 
and with our present program as out- 
lined above if a student takes four years 
of shop he leaves with a minimum of 
27 weeks of drafting, 27 wecks of wood- 
work, 33 weeks of metalworking includ- 
ing bench metal, sheet metal, welding, 
machine shop, and some forging, 15 
weeks of electricity, and 6 weeks of art 
metal, plus the 36 weeks he spends in 
his chosen shop area during his senior 
year. Although we are not operating a 
vocational-trade and _ industrial-educa- 
tion program we do accept the fact that 
the two fields do overlap considerably 
and that our graduates do leave with 
a moderately broad understanding of 


the woodworking and metalworking 
fields of industry and the relationship 
of drafting and planning to these in- 
dustries. 

Westville’s program is young, but 
plans are already being made to ex- 
pand it to take in the areas of trans- 
portation and crafts including leather 
and plastics. Expansion of the electri- 
cal area is also being considered. It is 
the plan to take over the band room 
(see floor plan) and convert it into our 
crafts and electrical shop. 

The possibility of a diversified oc- 
cupations program is also being con- 
sidered as a joint activity between the 
commercial and industrial-arts depart- 
ments. Westville, although small in size, 
does offer considerable opportunities for 
part-time employment in a variety of 
occupations and fields. 

During the coming school year we 
plan to conduct evening classes in in- 
dustrial arts. We could not handle ap- 
prentice training or trade extension in 
woodwork or metalwork because of 


limited equipment. However, these types 
of classes are being planned in drafting 
and blueprint reading. 

Our long range plans include a sepa- 
rate building in which an auto mechanics 
and transportation program may be 
carried on. 

We feel that through our program we 
can aid the youth of today to take 
their place as productive citizens in 
tomorrow’s technological society. 


SE 


Chalk drawings are popular with 
youngsters. If you want to preserve one, 
dust it lightly and cover with a thinned 
coat of pure, white shellac. The shellac 
will also stiffen the drawing paper to 
make easier mounting. — Shellac Infor- 
mation Bureau. 

> 


The battle of Wounded Knee Creek, 
S. Dak., ended all Indian Wars for the 
United States, on December 29, 1890. 
— Wisconsin Military District. 





; 


The projects shown in this picture at the left, are made of copper, brass, and enameled copper. The 
projects in the right-hand photograph are made of pewter. 


These art metalwork projects were made by students in the Industrial Arts Division of Wisconsin State Col- 


lege, Platteville, Wis. 


Emerson Wm. Manzer is the instructor. 


Since there has been a growing interest in this work, a 1957 summer session course in art metal 
was conducted at the college for six weeks. The course included metal enameling, metal spinning, 
the formation of projects by the hand-wrought method, and the various soldering processes used in making 


metal projects 


— Photographs, Virtue Studio, Platteville, Wis. 
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The Industrial -A\rts 
Shop Potential 


ALEXANDER F. BICK 


Teacher in Milwaukee Schools 
The Milwaukee Downer College 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


This article restates from another angle 
the case for broader objectives in indus- 
trial arts. It also reports on an eighth- 
grade experiment mentioned in an earlier 
article. 

From the standpoint of the present 
national need and of the state of the public 
mind, a re-evaluation of the obligation of 
industrial arts indicates with increasing 
clarity that the potential of the department 
is far beyond the present concept. 

Examination of the field of needed public 
knowledge on the level at which the school 
shop is particularly apt, shows that citizens 
generally are not given important informa- 
tion, contacts, and experiences that clear 
up common misunderstandings. For ex- 
ample: the ordinary facts of familiar en- 
gineering are not known to the general 
public. More important still, present indus- 
trial problems of finance, costs, production, 
sales, the use of new materials, and es- 
pecially the present need for industrial 
economies to combat stiff competitive 
marketing, are not now available to the 
people in a way that they can comprehend. 
The fact is, much needed knowledge of this 
and similar sorts are hidden in the archives 
and practices of specialized groups and 
college departments, from which only frag- 
mentary knowledge reaches the public to 
more confuse it. Such misunderstandings 
are the cause of suspicions, prejudices, un- 
founded opinions, hatred, and these induce 
monetary losses which cost the nation’s 
economy and the people individually fab- 
ulous sums annually. 

Industrial arts is the only department of 
education equipped to provide this needed 
understanding to the public. 

In comparison, the department’s present 
emphasis on skills is a small area in the 
need. I am, sure, the waste in the skills ap- 
proach must soon be fully comprehended 
and changed. The need beyond skills is too 
great, especially so when skills may be 


taught with more force and reason as the 
means to understanding the greater con- 
cepts of national life. Such use of skills has 
proved itself conclusively in the project 
to be reviewed in this article. The outcome 
of the experiment, in terms of student at- 
titude and broader viewpoint, is impressive. 

An added outcome is this: at the con- 
clusion of the experiences mentioned, it 
is plain that much must be done to fit 
teacher trainees with broader outlook and 
wider usefulness. When training leans so 
heavily on mechanical considerations, proc- 
esses, concepts, tests, information, and 
evaluative method, and so little on the 
inner life of the student and his bound- 
less potential, work on the shop floor can- 
not be expected to be more than skills 
training in an almost purely vocational 
bracket. This result is not by intent but 
by method. Furthermore, the actual shop 
procedure, almost without exception, is 
skills training and little more, despite the- 
ory, despite written aims, meetings, lead- 
ership and convention oratory, and the 
vague objectives of the teacher. The shop 
system and its subject matter is vocational 
by nature. Yet, skills are a small portion 
of the need today. Even industry, in its 
recommendations to the industrial-arts de- 
partment seldom mentions skills, but rather 
“attitudes,” “character,” etc.; matters that 
refer to the inner purposes of the student. 

The Junior Achievement movement fills 
one of the important national needs. In- 
dustrial arts might well fill that need in a 
direct service to the general public, but 
it is not ready to do so. In thus proceeding 
independently, the Junior Achievement crit- 
icism of industrial arts could hardly be 
more eloquent. 

That the industrial-arts department is 
able to handle broader assignments is 
proved by the projects attempted here, and 
now at the selling stage. The grade level, 
as mentioned, is the eighth in a junior high 


school program. The boys in the class in 
question had had a semester each of 
wood, metals, electricity, and they had had 
experience with Castolite casting plastic 
during woodwork. 

They were told at the end of the seventh 
semester that the eighth semester was to be 
given to an entirely new experience. The 
reasons: Youth today is accustomed, by 
way of television, radio, movies, and their 
inane comic literature, to quick climaxes. 
Unnecessary detail is therein eliminated; 
in fact, it recedes to an inarticulate back- 
ground. This is true also of recreation and 
conversation. 

Youth thus is trained to get the point 
quickly, and children are able to do this, 
even when the program is on an adult 
level. 

In this state, they come to school where 
detail is drawn and spelled out. In school 
shops, as an example, they are subjected 
to such killing subjects as time fillers. 
These do something to the student as well 
as to the public respect for the industrial- 
arts department. Much of this material is 
a waste of student time. They feel it long 
before the teacher is aware of it. The re- 
maining time is difficult for both student 
and teacher. The students are inattentive; 
they play; and they become problems. One 
third of industrial-arts time is exploration, 
and the remainder is pain for some and 
play for others. Repetition beyond ex- 
ploration hurts the purposes of industrial 
arts, as it is killing to the student. His 
nonco-operativeness occurs underneath his 
demeanor in the case of those who respect 
the teacher, but for the troublemakers it 
is out in the open. Teachers say, “the times 
have changed; children are not brought up 
properly.” The real truth is; schools have 
not changed with the times. The unbending 
educational system must change or kill its 
long-suffering teachers. The system, set 
into the solid rock of old minds will be 
compelled to meet the speed and method 
of our time. Then will the department have 
time for new challenges, drawn from the 
unused potential of industrial arts. 

The new semester began in this manner: 
The purpose of the new work was to teach 
students the problems of competitive manu- 
facture. This includes the industrial prob- 
lems of finance, of standards, of organiza- 
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Teaching the student the problems of competitive manufacture 


tion, of supply, of meeting competition 
with modified processes, new materials, and 
production methods. It included the picture 
of industrial promotion and selling, in all 
of which the student was to be a part by 
experience. Therefore, the first act was the 
meeting of the board of directors. All stu- 
dents were part of the board, and of each 
department, as it operated 

1. The meeting of the Board of Di- 
rectors: (a) Election of the president. (5) 
Selection of the product type, of material, 
and of general design. (¢) Appointment of 
the manufacturing personnel. Discussion of 
the plan of procedure in production. (d) 
Appointment of the financial officer, the 


treasurer, whose duties were to sell stock, 
finance the operations, keep accounts, pay 
for labor, etc. (e) Setting the cost of stock 
at 25 cents per share, and the limit to any 
shareholder at 6. (f) Setting the remunera- 
tion for labor at a token rate of 2 cents 
per hour, the officers %4 cent additional. 
(g) Selection of vice-president in charge of 
promotion and sales. 

2. Product design and research depart- 
ment; second session. Vice-president in 
charge of research, directing; the activity 
took the form of drafting and the design 
of the product. Market demands and com- 
modity outlets were examined in order to 
arrive at the category of clientele for whom 


to develop the commodity. The choice was 
between high production and a _ small 
margin, and low production and a higher 
margin. The latter fit our setup. The next 
problem was how to produce appearance of 
quality by the shortest route and at the 
lowest cost. Transparent, colored plastic 
areas framed in fine wood, was the solu- 
tion. 

3. Cutting of material in production 
line. Prefinishing of components, and the 
first stages of base casting took place in 
other production lines. This step required 
two or three sessions. 

4. Various stages of production, prin- 
cipally the placing of design and colored 
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plastic over the pre-cast bottom surface. 
This required three sessions also. 

5. Stages of finishing, in line. 

6. Board meeting to discuss packaging 
for better selling, and to outline the selling 
plan. This is as the work stands today. 

The small class and the length of period 
necessitated cutting procedure into parts, 
as above. In this plan, many processes 
rotated. 

The product selected is a small desk 
tray with transparent colored design in 
plastic, resembling a stained glass window, 
framed in a narrow band of cherry wood, 
highly finished. If supplied with a small 
brass ring on the short side, it can be 
hung on a wall as a picture. The plastic is 
Castolite liquid, low-temperature casting 
plastic, with which the boys were able to 
produce beautiful effects. 


Report on the Result 

The attitude in the class changed from 
indifference and overfeeding to concentra- 
tion and concern for the quality of the 
product. Discipline problems vanished, ex- 
cept in one instance when the president 
of the board dismissed a student. He was 
businesslike thereafter. 


Skills were the concern of the students, 
and especially of the officers, and not so 
much the teacher, as before. 

More skills were learned, and they were 
a matter of actually delivering the goods 
in the line. I would say, quality rose at 
least 25 per cent, if not more. 

The finances of the operation were used 
as subject for discussion in classroom 
mathematics, where the home-room teacher 
made comparisons with industrial financing 
in terms of stocks, bonds, loans, interest, 
amortization of liabilities, etc. A shop chart 
was used in the classroom to show indus- 
trial organization. 

Industrial standards, which involved the 
necessity for careful and accurate work in 
every detail so that the commodity came 
off the line with a professional touch and 
finish, were learned in practice. Otherwise, 
failure to meet the mark brought quick 
censure by members of the team. 

Other industrial problems were outlined 
on charts, among them being the problem 
of raw material supply; parts, and as- 
semblies to be used in final assembly: costs, 
profits, overhead, maintenance, depart- 
ments, etc. 

The rating for this type of training 


as against that for ordinary “shop,” is 
high. Actually, the operation needs to be 
seen and experienced for the reader to 
realize how important are its many obvious 
advantages. 

The plan is to follow this project with 
another on the Design of Our Cities, the 
possibilities of which few of the general 
public realize. Cities may be redesigned 
over a period of years if enough students 
are given the menial pattern thereto. Filling 
stations; parking lots; sales, material, and 
junk lots; ugly railroad areas; and shame- 
ful highway areas may be changed to the 
design of a co-ordinate plan, when enough 
students are given the mental picture. To 
build what is to be is the work of indus- 
trial arts. Not knowing what is to be, the 
public builds an unplanned chaos every- 
where it puts its hand. One of the im- 
portant needs today is education that 
builds constructively. No city and no 
temple was ever built in reasonable order 
or magnificence that was not visioned be- 
fore a stone was laid. Building the con- 
structive pattern of a new America is the 
work of industrial arts. Building a renais- 
sance in America is the goal of industrial 
arts. 





A TRAY OF WOOD, WIRE, 
AND ROPE 


JAMES A. HALES 
Industrial Arts Instructor 
Aurora High School 
Aurora, Ohio 


This may be a core project, or one that 
may be selected for a junior high school, 
or for a beginning industrial arts pro- 
gram for boys or girls. Its beauty lies in 
its simplicity, good design, and provision 
for valuable learning experiences. 

A class meeting schedule of one hour 
per day, five days a week would demand 
about five full weeks completion time for 
a group of ninth-grade students, including 
time for all necessary demonstrations. 

The students can expect to participate 
actively in class discussions, complete such 
operations as layout, hand and machine 
tool operations, gluing, clamping and finish- 
ing their projects. It is the duty of each 


student to take his part in the democratic 
organization of his shop. 
A bill of materials might include: 
1 piece of wood, 3% by 8 by 22 in. 
1 %-in. birch dowel, 60 in. long 
1 %e¢-in. round iron rod, 28 in. long 


50 feet of ordinary clothes line 
The approximate cost of this project is $1. 
Relying on student imagination, many 
interesting adaptations and variations can 
be made from this one tray to provide 
valuable learning experiences. 


The finished project 
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Details of the tray of wood, wire, and rope 
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HARDBOARD, AN 
EXCELLENT CRAFT MEDIUM 
DICK HUTCHINSON 
San Gabriel, Calif. 


Few of us realize the possibilities pre- 
sented to the craftsman through the use of 
Masonite hardboard. The richness of the 
texture, and the ease with which it can 
be worked makes it one of the most 
versatile of materials, particularly for the 
beginner. The material adapts itself so 
readily to the production of so many 


things, from the many useful, and attrac- 
tive novelties illustrated here, up to many 
of the larger useful, and decorative pieces 
for the home. 

The combination of the smooth sur- 
faced, tempered hardboard, with the leath- 
erwood, results in many beautiful pieces 
that require close inspection to distinguish 
them from real Spanish-grain leather. 

We are illustrating four easy to make 
projects as a starter and, with a little 
originality, anyone can easily work out 
many more. 

In making the pieces shown, we used 


Fig. 5. The finished book blocks 
in service, along with the 
smoking set 


oth 8 


Fig. 1. Letter holder and 


book blocks 


Fig. 3. The cigarette box with ash tray, and 


the finished cleaning tissue basket 
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LAMINATED BASE FOR LETTER HOLDER 








Fig. 2. Details of the letter holder 


both the %-in. tempered, and the leather- 
wood. The tempered material has a smooth 
finish surface, while the leatherwood has 
a surface on one side to represent Spanish- 
grain leather, and pieces made from this 
material look very much like real leather. 

Our letter holder, Figures 1 and 2, for 
example, is made entirely from leather- 
wood. Cut the two pieces for the base, 
Figure 2, then drill, and using the jig saw, 
saw out the two slots in the top piece to 
receive the uprights. Apply the new white 
(Stainless) glue to the contact surfaces, 
and clamp together tight until dry. If 
clamps are not available, place a piece of 
board on either side and clamp the whole 
in the vise. 

The two oval uprights, Figure 2, are 
cut from leatherwood. The edges are 
sanded smooth, after which they are glued 
into the slots in the base, the larger one in 
back, with the leatherwood surface facing 
front. 

The little cleaning tissue basket (for a 
lady’s dressing table) is also made from 
leatherwood. See Figures 3 and 4. Tiit the 
bench saw and cut the two edges of each 
of the four side pieces to a 45-deg. bevel, 
as shown in the drawing. Drill the holes, as 
shown, and lace the four sides together 
with soft leather thongs. Cut the bottom 
from %-in. plywood, set in and secure 
with No. 4 by % in. rh. wood screws. It 
is a nice piece, and will please any lady. 

The book blocks, Figures 5 and 6, are 
very attractive, and are heavy enough to 
keep your books in order. These book 
ends are made up in three separate blocks 
for each book block —two sets for each 
pair. Cut the material slightly oversize. 
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PRESSED LEATHERWOOD 
MAKE 4 SIDES 
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%4 | x @ y Fig. 7. Clamp the Masonite 
BRASS ——<— ——=} blocks together with parallel 
RH. SCREWe \ clamps until dry — about 


PLYWOOD BOTTOM 10 hours 


4 | CUT UNDER 82° 
. = 4 Five pieces of tempered hardboard, and 


| one piece of leatherwood for each block. 
Glue together with the leatherwood for the 
outside. Clamp each separate block tight 
Fig. 4. Cleaning tissue basket for drying. See Figure 7. Or set in the vise, 
between two wood boards. 

When dry, saw to sizes shown, and sand 
the edges smooth, breaking the corners, 
slightly rounding with fine sandpaper. Then 

6-PLY apply the stainless glue to contact sur- 
HARDWOOD | faces and assemble each book block, as 

shown, and then clamp to dry for at least 
10 hours. 

The cigarette set, Figures 8 and 9, is 

glued up in much the same manner as the 




































































































































































BOOK BLOCK - LAMINATE EACH BLOCK SEPARATELY. THEN q 
GLUE TOGETHER. MAKE TWO SETS. FACE Fig. 10. Using the jigsaw for 
BOTH SIDES WITH LEATHERWOOD. sawing out the separate %-in. 

Masonite pieces for the 

Fig. 6. Book block cigarette box 
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previous projects. First, cut and glue the 
six pieces together to form the box. These 
from tempered material, and clamp to dry. 
Next, cut leatherwood for the top piece 
of the base. Glue, and clamp the box to 
this, as shown. Sand smooth inside, then 
glue this assembly to the leatherwood base. 

Select a glass ash tray. A dime-store tray 
measuring 33% in. O.D. answers the pur- 
pose very well. We made the nest for the 
tray from two rings of %-in. leatherwood. 
Sand smooth, and glue in position on the 
base. See Figure 9. 

The piece that sets down inside the box 
on the cover, is a piece of tempered hard- 
board. This is glued to the underside of the 
cover, which is of leatherwood. 

No further finishing is required for any 
of these beautiful pieces. However, it will 
be found that if one coat of white shellac 
is applied, it will help resist soil, and it 
does not take away from the natural 
beauty of this type of art. 


INDUSTRIAL ARTS AND 
PUBLIC RELATIONS 


D. F. CANTRELL 


Head, Industrial Arts Department 
High School, Grand Blanc, Mich. 


Where can you find a better depart- 
ment for establishing good public rela- 
tions than in the industrial-arts shop, 
where the individual carries an ideal 
through to reality with the help of his 
instructor and the industrial-arts facil- 
ities? Here the student gets the satis- 
faction of completing his project, takes 
pride in having done a good job, and can 
show it to his parents and friends. 

Just the pride of showing his parents 
and friends is not enough; we, as in- 
dustrial-arts teachers, should go beyond 
that with displays of the projects for 
the public to see and evaluate. If the 
students have done excellent work and 
produced winning projects, why not let 
the public know about it? An award 
could be given and knowledge of the 
fact could be publicized in the local 
paper. We need to open our eyes and 
examine this problem instead of saying 
it doesn’t matter, if we intend to create 
an interest in other individuals for the 
department. All students like recogni- 
tion so why not use this ambition to the 
department’s advantage as well as the 
student’s to increase his learning ability 
and make the learning situation more 
attractive for him. 

The Ford Industrial Arts Awards Pro- 
gram is a wonderful step in the right 
direction, but there are not enough stu- 
dents that get to participate. The pro- 
gram should start at the school where 
all students could have an opportunity 
for the public to see their work and 
effort. After the school display the 


Fig. 8. The cigarette box with box cover off, 
and the letter holder 
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Fig. 9. The cigarette box and ash tray 


better projects could be entered in a 
county display where the projects could 
be judged for their workmanship, dur- 
ability, function, and beauty. After this 
display the winning projects could be 
taken on to a district or state level 
where there would be more competition. 


The project that went to the state could 
be judged and the most outstanding in 
its particular field would then be en- 
tered in the Ford Industrial Arts 
Awards Program. At each of these dis- 
plays the winners would get an award 
and recognition. All students would be 
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able to participate and the outstanding 
projects would be included in the final 
awards’ program. The public could see 
each display and the many fine projects 
that the students have completed which 
required skill, ability, initiative, and 
craftsmanship in the making. 

A program of this type would accom- 
plish four aims in bringing the depart- 
ment closer to its objectives. The aims 
would be: all students would get to 
participate; all students would be given 
recognition; it would attract more stu- 
dents to the department; and it would 
give the public a better insight into the 
work of the department. If the public 
is aware of the possibilities of the de- 
partment they will be more in favor 
of supporting an industrial-arts depart- 
ment in their school. 
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Trade and industrial sectional meetings on 
instructional materials; apprentice training; 
recruiting, counseling, and selecting vocational- 
technical students; metal-trades training; 
supervisory development training; radio, elec- 
tronic, television, I and II; teaching aids, 
audio-visual lecture demonstrations; related 
technical instruction; graphic arts; construc- 
tion trades; automotive industry-vocational 
education conference group; industrial labora- 
tory technician training; industrial co-opera- 
tive training; metal trades training I and II; 
also were held 

The Ship’s program and dance was held 
on Thursday, August 8, in the evening. 

Eva W. Scully, president of the American 
Vocational Association, presided at this affair 

The Ship’s captain, Robert Stucker, ex- 
pressed a sincere welcome of all the members 
of the Ship to those who were in attendance. 

AVA recognition awards were given to 
D. N. McCarl of the American Technical 
Society, Chicago, Ill; and John J. Metz of 
The Bruce Publishing Company, Milwaukee, 
Wis., for attending 25 or more annual con- 
ventions of the American Vocational Associa- 
tion. These recognition awards were given to 
the recipients by Lowell A. Burkett, AVA 
Assistant Executive Secretary. 

Harry W. Sears, the Ship’s chairman of 
the citation committee introduced Dr. Wil- 
liam F. Rasche, director and principal of the 
Milwaukee and Adult Vocational Schools 
The Ship issued a citation to Dr. Rasche 
for his outstanding and constructive educa- 
tional leadership, not only locally in Milwau- 
kee, but in the state of Wisconsin, and in 
various federal situations and in educa- 
tional work for the armed forces during World 
War Il 

After the Ship’s gifts to the members had 
been distributed the Ferko String Band en- 
tertained the audience with a most excellent 
musical program, after which the decks (in 
nautical terms) were cleared for the Ship's 
dance 

At the second session of the 
Delegates, it was announced that the 
convention would be held at Buffalo, N. 
and the 1959 meeting at Chicago, III. 

The dates of these meetings will 
nounced later. 

The candidates for the presidency of the 
AVA are Dr. H. H. London, professor of 
industrial education, University of Missouri, 
Columbia, Mo., and president of the National 
Association of Industrial Teacher Educators; 
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your service from 1943 to 1945 as Chairman of the Technical C 
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WILLIAM F. RASCHE, we of THE SHIP are privileged to honor you by paying public tribute to 
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Dr. William F, Rasche, Director and Principal of the Milwaukee 
Vocational and Adult Education Schools, receives Ship’s Citation 


and William R. Mason, supervisor of industrial 
arts, Cleveland, Ohio, and AVA vice-president 
for industrial arts. A mail vote will decide 
who of these two candidates shall be president. 

Officers elected by the various groups at the 
special meetings: 

National Council of Local Administartors of 
Vocational Education and Practical Arts: Lee 
W. Ralston, Los Angeles, president, Tom Bell, 
Whitehaven, Tenn., and Harold Collins, Dur- 


ham, N. C 

Vice-presidents: Harold Ostrem, St. Paul, 
Minn., secretary; and Ed Kotchie, treasurer. 

National Association of Industrial Teacher 
Educators: C. Thomas Olivo, chief, bureau of 
vocational curriculum development and in- 
dustrial teacher training, New York, presi- 
dent; Robert Tinkham, University of Illinois, 
secretary treasurer. 

Industrial Arts Policy and Planning Com- 
mittee. The new members added to this com- 
mittee are: J. Lyman Goldsmith, Los Angeles, 
Calif., Verne L. Pickens, Kansas City, Mo.; 
Robert M. Worthington, Minnesota, assistant 
state supervisor of industrial education; and 
Athol Bailey, University of Washington, 
Seattle. William R. Mason, Cleveland, Ohio, 
continues as president of this committee, and 
H. H. London, University of Missouri, 
Columbia, continues as vice-president for 3 
years. 


HIGH LIGHTS OF THE GRAPHIC 
ARTS SESSION — AVA 


During the American Vocational Association 
Convention which was held August 4 to 9, 
1957, at Convention Hall, Philadelphia, Pa., 
there was a special session of the graphic 
arts division. 

They conducted their program on Thurs- 
day, August 8, at 8:30 a.m., and the theme 
of this meeting was “Modern Schools and 
Graphic Arts Education.” 

The chairman was John G. Henderson, 
head, printing department, Washburne Trade 
School, Chicago, IIl. 

Speakers were Edward M. Claude, chief, 
trade and industrial education, Illinois Board 
for Vocational Education, Springfield, Ili., and 
Dr. Hobart H. Sommers, assistant superin- 
tendent, vocational education, Public Schools, 
Chicago, Ill., and their topics were respec- 
tively: “How Graphic Arts Education Pro- 
grams Meet the Objectives for Trade and In- 
dustrial Education in Secondary Schools”; and 
“How the School System Can Organize and 
Enlist the Support of Local Printing Indus 
try Groups for Graphic Arts Education Pro- 
grams.” 

Commentary by Elmer E. Vosburg, vice- 


(Continued on page 22A) 
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Weston Electrical Instrumenis Corp., 
Newark 12, N. J. 


Send literature on the instruments checked at right. 














SCIENCE CLASSROOMS ELECTRICAL COURSES 
[] Galvanometers [-] Panel meters 
[] Projection instruments [-] Portable instruments 
[J Instruments for electrolysis [) Multi-purpose test equipment 
and corrosion studies [[] Clamp Volt Ammeters 


(-] Precision measuring instruments [] Projection instruments 


ELECTRONICS COURSES (incl. Radio & TV) 
(_] Oscilloscopes [_] Sweep generators 
(] Volt-Ohm-Milliammeters [] Tube Testers 
(_] Vacuum tube voltmeters [] Circuit analyzers 
(_] Calibrators [-] Panel and Portable instruments 
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principal, Dobbins Vocational-Technical School, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; Charles E. Kennedy, di- 
rector, Southern School of Printing, Nash- 
ville, Tenn.; George Hess, Williams & Marcus- 
Franklin Printing Company, Primos, Pa.; 
Bruce Cheadle, instructor, Englewood High 
School, Chicago, Ill.; and Samuel M. Burt, 
executive director, International Graphic Arts 
Education Association, Washington, D. C. 

A special demonstration took place, on 
a fast simple and economical new technique 
and new film in preparing black and white 
slides for use in visual aid programs — “Mak- 
ing Slides With the Polaroid-Land Camera — 
3 Minutes from Shooting Picture to Projecting 
the Slide,” by Harry A. Goldstein, A.P.S.A., 
instructor in photography, Senior High School, 
Tucson, Ariz 

James Henderson, printing instructor, Dob- 
bins Vocational Technical School, Philadelphia, 
was host 

Joseph Ferencz, printing instructor, 
School, McKeesport, Pa., was recorder. 


High 


ANNUAL MEETING IN MAINE 


The Maine Association for Industrial Edu- 
cation will hold its annual meeting on October 
3 and 4, during the Maine Teachers’ Conven- 
tion in Portland, Me 


INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION INSTITUTE 


The San Francisco-Oakland Bay Section of 
the California Industrial Education Associa- 
tion will conduct an Industrial Education 
Institute on Saturday, October 26, 1957, from 
8:30 a.m., to 2:00 p.m., at the Laney Trade 
and Technical Division of the Oakland Junior 
College, Third Avenue at Tenth Street, Oak- 
land, Calif. Don Taylor is general chairman 
of the Institute. 

Emphasis is to be placed upon instructional 
techniques and teaching aids. Demonstrations 
in most areas of industrial education will be 
presented in each of the two morning sessions 

Epsilon Pi Tau will serve coffee from 8:30 
to 9:15 a.m., and a luncheon will follow the 
morning activities 

All teachers and friends of industrial edu- 
cation are cordially invited to attend 
Glenn I. Newhouse, Bay Sect. President 


INDUSTRIAL ARTS CONFERENCE 
AT BUFFALO 


“Brainstorming” will be the theme of the 
Western Zone Industrial Arts Conference to 
be held Friday, October 25 at the State Uni- 
versity of New York College for Teachers at 
Buffalo 

After listening to an address on “Brain- 
storming: A Means to Professional Improve- 
ment,” the conferees will be assigned to small 
groups where they will use the brainstorming 
technique to suggest solutions for many of 
the common problems facing industrial-arts 
teachers. 

Other features of the conference include a 
display of representative industrial-arts proj- 
ects made by pupils in various school shops 
and awards for outstanding work; a coffee 
hour for all conferees; a display of modern 
shop equipment, materials and techniques by 
commercial exhibitors; an informal luncheon; 
“open house” visits to the college shops and 
other facilities; and a dinner meeting at which 
an outstanding speaker will make a timely 
and interesting address 

All industrial-arts teachers and persons in- 
terested in industrial-arts education are cor- 
dially invited to participate in this stimulating 
conference. 


FOUR-STATE REGIONAL 
CONFERENCE 


The 1957 Four-State Regional Industrial 
Arts and Vocational Education Conference 
will be held at the Kansas State Teachers 
College, Pittsburg, Kans. on Friday and 
Saturday, October 11 and 12. 

Dr. Warren C. Lovinger, president of the 
Central Missouri State College, Warrensburg, 
Mo., and John P. Walsh, director of trade 
and industrial education, U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation, will be among the principal speakers. 

The theme of the conference centers on 
technica! education. In line with the theme, a 
variety of both general and sectional meetings 
have been arranged, and a large number of 
commercial exhibits will be on band.—J. V. 
Melton, secretary. 
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to Oswego in 1921 from Buffalo where he had 
been an instructor in electricity in Seneca 
Vocational school. 

Mr. Karcher attended the State University 
of New York Teachers College at Buffalo, 
Cornell University, Syracuse University, New 
York University, University of Buffalo, and 
State Teachers College at Oswego. A BS. 
degree was conferred on him by Syracuse 
University in 1928, and a M.A. degree by 
New York University in 1935. 


Harry M. Karcher 


He was appointed by the Board of Regents 
and acted as chairman in preparation of the 
first state sponsored “course of study” in 
industrial arts electricity. Recently, he was a 
member of the State Committee to revise the 
“state course of industrial arts electricity,” 
now being used throughout the state. 

Mr. Karcher is the author of several mono- 
graphs in industrial arts electricity being 
widely used at present. 

Among the professional organizations to 
which Mr. Karcher belongs are the New York 
State Teachers Association, New York State 
Vocational and Practical Arts Association, 
American Vocational Association, and the 
North Central Industrial Arts Association. 

He was an organizer and first faculty ad- 
viser to Delta Kappa fraternity in 1926. He 
remained actively associated with this group 
for many years. He is a member of Kappa 
Phi Kappa fraternity. 

He is a veteran of World War I, having 
served for two years with the American Ex- 
peditionary Forces in Europe. 


OTTO C. OLSEN RETIRES 


Otto C. Olsen, head of the industrial arts 
department at Nebraska State Teachers Col- 
lege, Kearney, Neb., retired at the end of the 
1957 summer session. 


Otto C. Olsen 


Mr. Olsen was born at Lilly, Mich., on 
October 21, 1887. He attended grade school at 
Jennings, Mich., after which he spent some 
years working in a planing mill. At the age 
of 21 he entered Augustana Academy at Rock 
Island, Ill., and completed his secondary work 
in three years. 

He entered State Teachers College at 
Kearney, Neb. After three years of college 
work he became superintendent of schools at 
Wauneta, Neb. He remained there for three 
years. At the end of World War I he went 
back to State Teachers College at Kearney, 
Neb. 

In 1919 he received his A.B. in education. 
Then he joined the industrial-arts faculty at 
Nebraska State Teachers College, and in 1937 
was made head of the industrial arts depart- 
ment. Two years later he became chairman of 
the Vocational Arts Division, which includes 
the commerce, home economics, and indus- 
trial-arts departments. 

Mr. Olsen is past president of the local 
unit of the National Education Association, 
and past president of the Nebraska Industrial 
Arts Teachers Association. He has been chair- 
man of the Red Cross Safety and First Aid 
Committee for eight years. 


MR. KRUBECK IN NEW POSITION 


Floyd Krubeck, associate professor of 
industrial arts at Nebraska State Teachers Col- 
lege, Kearney, Neb., will assume the chair- 
manship duties of the Vocational Arts Divi- 
sion, to succeed Otto C. Olsen, who retired 
at the end of this summer. 


DEGREE CONFERRED ON 
WILLIAM T. SARGENT 


The doctor of education degree was con- 
ferred on William T. Sargent by Wayne State 
University, January 29. He received his B.S. 
degree at Northern Michigan College, Mar- 
quette, Mich., with a major in industrial-arts 
education in 1941 and his M.Ed. degree from 
Wayne State University in 1948. 

His dissertation, Student Teaching In Of- 
Campus Programs In Industrial Arts, was 
a descriptive-survey directed toward identify- 
ing commendable aspects of current programs 
and to apply the findings in developing (1) 
an off-campus program for the Department 


(Continued on page 24A) 
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ELECTRICITY AND ELECTRONICS FOR EVERY SCHOOL 


9 important reasons 
why Crow equipment belongs 
in your school . 


It permits you to start an Electricity and Electronics program 
immediately. No delay and large capital expense for remodeling, buying 
special work benches, installing distribution panels, etc. 


It eliminates the additional delay and expense of preparing course materials. 
Each “‘package”’ of Crow equipment includes a text manual which outlines 
the course and describes each experiment in both words and pictures. 


It is designed specifically for educational purposes. Viewed in terms of 
student understanding, Crow equipment is far more effective than 
commercial equipment costing many times as much. 


It safeguards your program against obsolescence . . . provides the 
“blocks” to build a flexible, long range program which can be readily 
expanded as enrollment swells and new courses are added. 


It makes Electricity and Electronics an exciting adventure in learning. 
Abstract theories are translated into practical experiments that arouse 


and maintain student interest. 


Crow also offers a free Shop Planning 
Service—expert consultation on any and 
all phases of your Electricity and 
Electronics training program, present or 
planned. Write for questionnaire. 
Complete information on Crow equipment 


* 





also available on req 


UNIVERSAL SCIENTIFIC COMPANY, INC. 
1102 Shelby Street + Vincennes, Indiana 
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of Industrial Arts, Northern Michigan College, 
Marquette, (2) a handbook for student 
teachers in off-campus programs, and (3) 
a brochure for off-campus personnel with 
supervisory responsibilities. 

Dr. Sargent is a professor of industrial arts 
at Northern Michigan College, Marquette, 
Mich. Prior to this assignment, he taught 
industrial arts in the Detroit Public Schools. 
During World War II, he served as instructor 
in the U. S. Naval Technical Training Pro- 
gram. 

He is a member of Michigan Education 
Association, National Education Association, 





Michigan Industrial Education Society, Amer- 


Precision Tools 
GET ALL “A’s” 


For long wear, rugged accuracy and top convenience 
specify Lufkin precision tools for your school shop. Write 
for complete 160 page catalog today. 


sao ae i770), RULE COMPANY 
PUEKI SAGINAW, MICHIGAN 


ican Industrial Arts Association, American 
Council on Industrial Arts Teacher Education, 
Association for Student Teaching, and State 
Industrial Arts Curriculum Committee for 
Michigan. He also holds memberships in 
Epsilon Pi Tau, Mu Sigma Pi, and Phi Delta 
Kappa fraternities. 


T. L. HOLLEY RETIRES 


Thomas L. Holley, teacher trainer, who was 
graduated at Prairie View A. & M. College, 
Prairie View, Tex., and began teaching in 
1910, retired from his teaching career effective 
April 30, 1957. 


Thomas L. Holley 


He is credited with being the first Negro 
supervisor of Vocational Trades and Industrial 
Education in Texas, and with many other 
advancements in education for youth and 
adults. 


VEZZANI RETURNS TO MICHIGAN 


Almando A. Vezzani, assistant professor of 
vocational education and practical arts at The 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, has just 
returned from a 30 months’ stay in Mexico 
City where he went in 1954 as chief technical 
adviser for the development of a new school 
for the training of operators and mechanics 
of highway construction, transportation, and 
farm equipment. 

The school — Centro de Adiestramiento de 
Operadores— was created through the in- 
terest of the Mexican Highway Association, 
the Ministry of Communications and Public 
Operations of the Mexican Government and 
the International Road Federation. 

According to Professor Vezzani, these agen- 
cies, through a survey made in 1950, dis- 
covered an acute need for personnel trained 
in the operation and repair of highway, trans- 
portation, and farm equipment. 

Technical assistance is provided by the In- 
ternational Cooperation Administration (ICA) 
through an agreement, signed in April, 1954, 
between the Mexican and United States Gov- 
ernments. 

Subjects taught at the Centro are: theory 
for each shop, shop mathematics, shop draw- 
ing and blueprint reading, technical English, 
applied physics, basic hand tools theory and 
personal efficiency. The personal efficiency 
course covers such items as personal hygiene, 
how to apply for a job, how to complete a 
job application form, social security union 
regulations. Present enrollment at the school 
is over 500. 


DR. FINKELHOR RECEIVES HONORS 

Three appointments to high educational 

committees have been announced for Dr. 
(Continued on page 26A) 
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Tomorrow's Metalworking Men 


appreciate their training on 





Cincinnati Milling and 
Grinding Machines 


Everyone does better work and produces more 
when he feels at home on the job. And the way to 
be sure that your machine shop boys will feel at 
home on their first job is to train them on machines 
built primarily for industry. Four cincinnatT!® ma- 
chine tools, developed for industry, and also suit- 
able for school shops, are illustrated. All of them 
are easy and safe to operate; all are nationally 
accepted by industry; all are designed with fea- 
tures of versatility which permit the teacher to 
demonstrate a wide variety of setups. May we 
tell you more about these fine machine tools? Write 
for catalogs (see captions) in which you are in- 
terested. No obligation. 


THE CINCINNATI MILLING MACHINE CO. 
CINCINNATI GRINDERS INCORPORATED 
CINCINNATI 9, OHIO 


CINCINNATI Toolmaster Milling Ma- 
chine. Lowest priced in the Cincin- 
nati line. Catalog No. M-1870-4. 


Machine shop student operat- CINCINNATI No. 1 Cutter and Tool 
ing a CINCINNATI No. 2MiI Plain Grinder. Students learn quickly 
Milling Machine. Catalog No. how to grind cutters correctly. 
M-1995, Catalog No. M-1852. 


CINCINNATI 


MACHINES FOR MILLING, BROACHING, DIE SINKING, CUTTER 
ciwcinnati 12” x 36” Hydraulic Universal Grinding Machine. For SHARPENING, PRECISION GRINDING, LAPPING, METAL FORMING, 
precision internal and external grinding lessons. Catalog No. G-663. HARDENING. OTHER PRODUCTS: GRINDING WHEELS, CUTTING FLUID 
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Dorothy Finkelhor, founder of the Business 
Training College, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Early in May, 1957, she was named to the 
State Board of Private Business Schools in an 
announcement by the Pennsylvania State De- 
partment of Public Instruction. Then came 
the appointment of Dr. Finkelhor as a dele- 
gate for the coming conference of the Middle 
Atlantic Region of the President’s Committee 
on Education Beyond the High School. 

At the recent convention in New York of 
the Eastern Business Teachers Association Dr. 
Finkelhor was named to the Executive Board. 
Dr. Finkelhor, who started the Business Train- 
ing College in 1933, is an author, lecturer, and 
mother of three daughters. Her husband, 
Herbert Finkelhor, is president of the Business 
Training College, and managing director of 
the Dale Carnegie Courses in Western Penn- 
sylvania 


STUDENT AWARDED FELLOWSHIP 


Richard T. Denton, a University of Mich- 
igan student who is currently working toward 
a doctor’s degree in electrical engineering, has 
been awarded the National Electronics Con- 
ference fellowship in electronics for the 
1957-58 academic year. 

The award is the first to be given under a 
recently adopted program for sponsoring ad- 
vanced study in electronics, according to Dr 
C. E. Barthel, Jr., conference president. 

The winner was chosen in national competi- 
tion. The NEC fellowship, worth $2,500, is 
for a year of graduate study at any of eight 
colleges and universities participating in the 
conference 

These include Illinois Institute of Tech- 
nology, Northwestern University, and Uni- 
versity of Illinois as sponsors, and Michigan, 
Michigan State, Purdue, Notre Dame, and 
Wisconsin universities as co-operating insti- 
tutions. 

The National Electronics Conference is held 
annually in Chicago for discussion of advances 
in electronic research, development, and ap- 
plication. 


MR. SECKENDORF IN NEW 
POSITION 


Robert S. Seckendorf has been appointed to 
the position of supervisor in the Bureau of 
Industrial Arts Education, New York State 
Education Department, effective August 1, 
1957. 

Mr. Seckendorf has been a teacher of in- 
dustrial arts in the New York City junior 
high schools for the past eight years. His 
experience has been in the fields of graphic 
arts and printing, metalwork, and ceramics. 
His last position was at the Russell Sage 
Junior High School in Forest Hills, Queens. 

Mr. Seckendorf is presently completing his 
work for the doctorate degree at New York 
University. He holds a bachelor of science 
degree in industrial arts and a master of 
arts degree in elementary education from the 
same college. 

For several years, Mr. Seckendorf partici- 
pated in the work of the New York State 
Steering Committee for Industrial Arts and 
served as its chairman for two terms. 

He is a member of the American Vocational 
Association, the American Industrial Arts 
Association, the New York State Vocational 
and Practical Arts Association, Epsilon Pi Tau, 
and Kappa Delta Pi. 





in Your Boring 
and “4 
| Routing Jobs” 


1% 


BORING and 
ROUTING TOOLS 


Greenlee Boring and Routing Tools 
can put a profit in any job! Here is 
how: Greenlee Tools are more than 
just fast cutting and smooth opera- 
ting. They outwear ordinary tools 
many times! Why? Properly heat- 
treated steel keeps Greenlee tools 
sharper . . . longer. What's more, 
Greenlee Tools produce smooth 
splinter-free work . . . this cuts down 
waste! Remember . . . you’re always 
ahead with quality tools. Specify the 
best boring and routing tools .. . 
specify Greenlee. 


WRITE FOR CATALOG 34M 


This easy-to-file, 20-page catalog is 
yours for the asking! You'll find it 
useful in ordering Greenlee Tools 
for all your needs. See your jobber 
or write directly to us. 


GREENLEE | 


TOOL CO. 


Division of Greenlee Bros. & Co. 
2470 HERBERT AVE. 


ROCKFORD, ILLINOIS 
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SCHOLARSHIPS AWARDED 

Seventy high school seniors from 13 states ( \ 
have been awarded four-year scholarships by 
the Ford Motor Company Fund. Thirty-eight . i for work and study! 
of the winners were from Michigan. 

Telegrams of notification were sent to the 
students on Easter Sunday by Henry Ford II, 
president of the company, and also president 
of the Fund. 

The scholarships, which go to sons and 
daughters of Ford employees, provide for the 
payment of tuition and fees and a major 
portion of living costs, and the recipient may 
select any approved college or university in 
the United States 

Winners of the Ford Fund’s seventh schol- 
arship competition were picked from 654 
applicants who were scholastically in the 
upper one third of their graduating classes, 
and who had met other stated requirements. 
The selection was made April 1 and 2 by the 
Ford Fund Scholarship Board, comprised of 
the presidents of nine American universities. 

In addition to the 38 from Michigan, there 
were five each from New York, Ohio, and 
Illinois; three each from California and 
Minnesota. Georgia, North Dakota, and Ken- 
tucky had one each. 

In three cases, scholarship recipients were 
the second from the same family to win the 
honor. 

The 70 winners were brought to Dear- 
born for a formal awards conference on 
June 30, and remained in Dearborn as x 
guests of the Ford Motor Company Fund The contemporary styling of new Hamilton equipment 
through July 1 and 2 

The Ford Fund Scholarships provide for : . : : 
teh pesenent of taltion enets pee ff pone te gives a creative atmosphere to your instruction centers 
fees, and 80 per cent of normal living costs, c x . 
up to a maximum of $750 a year for stu- —makes teaching more productive —learning more 
dents attending school away from home. For 


those living at home and attending school, enjoyable. Never before have wood, steel and color 


maximum payment for living costs is $300 a 


year. been so imaginatively combined to provide such a 


The Ford Fund also makes a cost-of-educa- 





tion grant of $500 a year to privately en- 
dowed colleges or universities for each schol- pleasant setting for both teacher and pupil 
arship winner in attendance. At the present : 
time, 274 students are attending 84 institu- 
tions of learning on Ford Fund scholarships 


Whether you’re planning new construction, remodeling 
NEW YORK UIGVERSITY or just looking for ideas, you’ll want to see the complete 


New York University’s offices of admissions 
and registration, which have been under com- . . ° P : . 
soda SERENE: one Gia moeteniend clone line of industrial arts furniture in Hamilton’s Arts and 
parallel lines within the office of NYU’s 
executive vice-president, the institution's chief Crafts Catalog 219. You’ll find it the most economical 
educational officer. 
Dr. Carroll V. Newsom, president of the ° : . . 
University, announced that the change became and highly functional line available. 
effective on July 1, 1957. 
The shift’ is designed to accomplish two Write for your free copy soon 
objectives — to redistribute heavy administra- 
tive burdens and to enhance the effectiveness ! 
of these intimately associated functions by Arts and Crafts Catalog 219! 
relating them more closely to the academic 
program. 
Dr. Elwood C. Kastner, who has been dean a 
of admissions and registrar, will become dean 
of registration and financial aid. The position 
is a new one. In addition to the duties im- 
plied in his title, he will be responsible for 
long-range studies on such matters as plans for ARTS AND CRAFTS EQUIPMENT 
possible expansion of enrollment at New York 
University. 
Henry F. Rossi, associate registrar, will be 
promoted to registrar within Dean Kastner's | GM amiton MANUFACTURING COMPANY + TWO RIVERS, WISCONSIN 


office. 
(Continued on page 30A) 





New ...and a Sensational Value 


4800-series LATHES 


Long acclaimed the outstanding lathe for school 
shops, the Clausing 4800-series now offers you more 
than ever before in service life, safety, ease of oper- 


ation and value. 


Flame hardened bed ways at no extra cost... . 
enclosed underneath drive, with heavy-duty ball 
bearing countershaft . . . Timken tapered roller 
bearings . . . totally enclosed apron with oil bath 
lubrication . . . 7%/” diameter lead screw . . . these 


and other quality features of expensive lathes are 
standard on the 4800-series, as listed below. Yet 
they cost no more than smaller, lighter machines. 


Examine all the features and compare with any other 
lathe in its class — feature for feature, dollar for 
dollar. We know you'll agree with instructor Robert 
Sharp whose experience with Clausing lathes is 
quoted on the facing page. Clausing is far ahead of 
the field — the lathe for your shop. 


10 REASONS why CLAUSING gives you more in 
Service ...Safety...and Value! 


Bed ways are flame hardened for longer wear — 
a feature that costs many dollars extra with 


other lathes. 


Drive is underneath and headstock has hood 
guard ... there are no exposed belts or gears 
to catch clothing or fingers. 


Countershaft turns on sealed-for-life ball bear- 
ings, and is mounted on 4 vibration dampeners. 
Provides 10 speeds. 


Three long-wearing, modified wedge belts trans- 
fer power from countershaft to spindle. 


Headstock spindle turns on selected Timken 
tapered roller bearings. 


6. Apron is totally enclosed and gears and shafts 
travel in bath of oil — another important safety 
and service feature exclusive with Clausing. 


7. Lead screw is 7%” diameter — largest in price 
class. Has easy-to-replace shear pin. 


Heavy-duty tailstock has No. 3 MT ram with 
tang socket, permanently attached wrench for 


bed lock. 


Cabinet furnished is 3/16” steel plate — a rigid 
mount. Top is chip pan. Tailstock pedestal has 
two drawers. 


And Clausing is an outstanding value —a big 
124%” lathe, with quality features —and.. . 


PRICES START AT *895 


including pedestal steel cabinet 


Write FOR ILLUSTRATED LITERATURE 


CLAUSING DIVISION 


ATLAS PRESS COMPANY 
10-121 N. PITCHER ST. © KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN 





HERE'S PROOF OF PERFORMANCE: 


“In my 13 years teaching ex- 
perience | have never found a 
more trouble-free lathe than 
Ciausing. | have yet to see a 
better machine for the money 
emong lathes of its class.” 


Robert Sharp 
Community High School 
Normal, lilinois 


TOP LEFT 


TOP CENTER the feed mechanism. Gears and shafts run ~ bath of oil. 


TOP RIGHT 


LEFT 


Clausing bed is 73,” wide, 5,” deep. Two V and two flat ways are 
flame hardened and precision ground. Bed length — 47” and 59”. 


The one-piece, double-walled, box-type apron is a rigid housing for 


Has 


safety clutch. 


Note the heavy-duty construction of the underneath-drive counter- 
shaft. 


The headstock spindle turns on selected Timken tapered roller bear- 
ings. Spindle, threads, and taper are precision ground. 
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Dr. Thomas P. Robinson, assistant to the 
Dean at NYU’s College of Arts and Science, 
will assume the new post of director of ad- 
missions. He will head the University’s over- 
all program, including liaison with high schools 
and the development of general admissions 
policies 


WORK SIMPLIFICATION ON FILM 


A new 20-page brochure describing 60 
films on the work simplification methods of 
leading American industrial concerns now is 
available from the Industrial Management 


C&P NEW SERIES PRESSES These presses in 
sives of 8x12, 10x15, 12x18 and 1444x22, 
provide the student with equipment that fur- 
aishes all pooetens wy ape of hand om 
prese ation. Ma uipped with fly- 
wheel, belt and platen gua sie. Eine Iso furnished 
for treadle operation instead of motor drive. 


a 
CHANDLER & PRICE 


Society. The films may be rented for five-day 
periods. 

The films were placed in the special loan 
collection for winning awards in annual IMS 
Methods Improvement Competitions. Entries 
in the contest are films showing, in “before” 
and “after” sequences, how work simplifica- 
tion techniques solved problems and lowered 
costs. Both office and plant situations are 
described. 

All the films are 16mm., and many are in 
color. They run 10 to 15 minutes each. 
Optical sound, silent, and magnetic sound 
films are included. 

Entitled “Work Simplification on Film,” 
the brochure can be obtained by writing the 
Industrial Management Society, 330 South 
Wells St., Chicago. It supersedes a much 
smaller booklet of the same name heretofore 
distributed. 


PRESSES and PAPER CUTTERS 


The Standard for Printing Education 


C & P presses and paper cutters have been 
standard equipment in commercial plants 
and schools for over 50 years. So, the selec- 
tion of C & P equipment for printing classes 
places before the students practical equip- 
ment exactly as used in commercial practice 
in the entire printing industry. 

In addition, special safety features are in- 
corporated, when desired, in C & P presses 


C&P BENCH CUTTER An effi- 
cient, small size cutter that 
— sheets up to 19” x 24”. 

Equipped with two-handed 
salety control. 


and paper cutters so that all safety require- 
ments are fully satisfied. 

For practical instruction—for safety in use 
—the foresighted administrator recom- 
mends... 


Chandler & Price. 


“HANDBOOK OF PLATEN PRESSWORK” is one of the out- 
ny a marcha “pray furnished without charge to print- 
f you 


ing instructors 


C&P PLOT PRESS A thorou 


not have a copy, just request one. 


ly efficient 


little press, chase 6 44x 10, that teaches 


basic princ mally 


exceptiona 


les of press operation with 
fine printing results. 


THE CHANDLER & PRICE COMPANY 


6000 CARNEGIE AVENUE 


e CLEVELAND 3, OHIO 


OFFICERS NAMED 


The Printing Teachers Guild of New York 
announces the results of its recent meeting, 
held at the Offset Showrooms of the American 
Type Founders in New York City, at which 
the following officers were unanimously elected 
for the coming administration: president — 
Leo Hochwald, chairman, New York School 
of Printing; vice-president —Jchn M. Fon- 
tana, graphic arts instructor, Semers Junior 
High School, and chairman of the 1957 Inter- 
national Benjamin Franklin Week Celebration ; 
treasurer — Max R. Kirshner, printing instruc- 
tor, New York School of Printing; and sec- 
retary — Gerald J. Mallon, printing instructor, 
Westbury High Schcol. — S. Seegay, chairman, 
Publicity Committee. 


RECOMMENDED SAFETY 
PRACTICES FOR THE PROTECTION 
OF WORKERS IN FOUNDRIES 


Because new foundry processes have created 
new safety requirements, the American Found- 
drymen’s Society, Des Plaines, Ill., has issued 
a new manual, selling at $2 to AFS members; 
$4 list. 

This manual is a continuing effort of the 
Society to help foundry management and 
technical people accomplish their collective 
goal of ever improving working conditions in 
the foundry industry. Published under the 
direction of the AFS Safety, 
Pollution Control Program, the new manual 
was designed to meet two objectives: (1) t> 
provide guides to making the foundry an even 
safer and better place to work; (2) to stand- 
ardize safe practices in all foundries regardless 
of size. 

The new manual is the third in the cur- 
rent series of three, the two previous ones 
being: “Air Pollution Manual,” for meeting 
exterior requirements, and “Engineering Con- 
trol for In-Plant Environment,” for interior 
conditions guidance. 

The newest addition deals solely with as- 
pects of industrial environment not contained 
in the previous manuals. It contains funda- 
mental information relating to design, con- 
struction, and application of safeguards; to 
personal protective devices for the prevention 
of injury; and methods of promoting good 
housekeeping. The safe practices recommended 
in the manual pertain to all branches of the 
metal castings industry. 


ANNUAL READING INSTITUTE 


The next Annual Reading Institute at 
Temple University will be held in Philadelphia, 
Pa., January 27 through January 31, 1958, 
inclusive. The theme of this institute will be 
“Reading in the Total School Program.” 

Further information may be obtained by 
writing to: The Reading Clinic, Department of 
Psychology, Temple University, Philadelphia 
22, Pa. 


COMBINATION JUNIOR, SENIOR 
HIGH, AND VOCATIONAL SCHOOL 


The W. Tresper Clarke High School, de- 
signed to provide facilities for a complete 
vocational program along with a fully mod- 
ern academic curriculum has been designed by 
Frederic P. Wiedersum Associates, for the 
Union Free School District No. 3, East 
Meadow, Long Island, N. Y. 

It is to accommodate 2660 students and is 
scheduled for completion in September. It 
will cost $6,155,000. 


“OUR MANPOWER FUTURE” 


A new publication by the U. S. Department 
of Labor, this is a chartbook presentation 
(14 charts accompanied by text) depicting 


(Continued on page 32A) 
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l The Peck, Stow & Wilcox Co. 
School Shop Division 
Southington, Connecticut 











Gentlemen: 

Please send us your new School Shop Manual. 
Name....... 

With ceces 

Address.......... 


PLEASE PRINT 


...and FREE 


TO SHEET METAL 
SHOP INSTRUCTORS 


and 











Purchasing Executives 










Vocational Arts Instructors will 
want this up-to-the-minute in- 






formation on Sheet Metal 
Fabrication to teach and pre- 
pare students for the ever-increasing 
opportunities in Air Conditioning, Heating, 
Industrial, Construction, and Aircraft 











industries. 


‘ 







THE BENEFITS OF WORKING witH PEXTO 





PEXTO presents, in organized form, a manual containing a wealth of new material 
on methods and time-saving aids...an easy reference guide for the selection 
of school shop equipment and information covering improved machinery and 
tools for sheet metal fabricating. 












Use the convenient coupon above to obtain this new manual ... one of the many 
helps PEXTO offers. We also welcome your inquiries for any assistance we can 
provide relative to sheet metal working. 









PECK, STOW & WILCOX COMPANY 


SOUTHINGTON ¢« CONNECTICUT 
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changes in our population and 
1965, with some of the im- 
plications for our educational system, our 
industrial training programs, and our plans 
for man-power utilization 

Copies are available at 
the Superintendent of Documents, 
ton 25, D. ¢ 


anticipated 
labor force to 


30 cents each from 
W ashing- 


THE JONAS E. SALK SCHOOL 
A V-shaped school, 


discoverer of the polio vaccine, 
will be open in September to 


named in honor of the 
Jonas E. Salk, 
junior and 


BRAND NEW! 


Contemporary >heet Metal Projects ¥ 


for beginning metal workers 


Six spanking 
new projects 
that teach 
sheet and per- 
forated metal 
on the Bend- 
er, Roller and 
Brake. 


“Contemporary Metal Home 
Furnishings” 

Six projects 

featuring rod, 

tube -- be 

forming selec- 

ted from the 58 


high school students of Levittown, 
L. I., N. Y., considered America’s largest and 
most outstanding postwar community built 
mainly to house the families of World War II 
veterans 

The 1200-pupil 


senior 


modern high school, de- 
signed by Frederic P. Wiedersum Associates 
in an appropriate “V” shape, is believed to 
be the first school named for the now famous 
doctor who discovered the vaccine which al- 
ready appears to have slashed the incidence 
of polio cases in Levittown from 63 in 1950 
to only 3 in 1956 

The 26-classroom school 
$2,235,000 will include facilities for 
industrial arts, science, business 
vocational shops, administra- 
and study halls. It will 
cafeteria, faculty 


being built at a 
cost ol 
homemaking, 
education, art, 
tion, health, guidance, 
have a 500-seat auditorium, 


UP-TO-DATE! 
Suggestions in Wrought Iron 
for the Modern Home 


Eight excellent 
examples of func- 
tional design that 
combine wood 
with wrought 
iron and expand- 


New Portfolio 
Forming Plostic Sheet Materials 


Twelve plastic 
projects that 
will help you 
plan stretch 
vacuum an 

blow forming 
in the exciting 
area of the new 
Di-Acro Plas- 
tic Press. 


Pronounced die-ack-ro 


Di-Acro Pians in single sets available to instruc- 
tors free of charge. In classroom lots—25c¢ each. 


O’NEIL-IRWIN MFG. CO. 
351 Eighth Ave., Lake City, Minn. 


Name 





School 








and student activity rooms, and gymnasium 
with folding bleachers for 500 


—— a 


@ Ohio State University’s third annual Ex- 
ecutive Development Program was held August 
25 to September 7, 1957, on the campus with 
79 men, representing industries in 14 states, 
participating. 

The College of Commerce and Administra- 
tion at the university in co-operation with the 
Ohio Manufacturers Association, sponsored 
the program as an educational service to the 
business community. 

Dr. William R. Davidson, associate pro- 
fessor of business organization, author and 
business consultant, was the director. 

To complete the program, executives must 
attend two summer sessions of 14 days each 
in two successive years. Enrollment in the 
first-year group this summer was limited to 
42. Thirty-seven of the registrants returned 
for their seconc and final summer session. 
They received certificates of completion at the 
close of the term, September 7. 

President Novice G. Fawcett of Ohio State 
spoke at a reception and dinner, on Sunday, 
August 25, at Ilonka’s Provincial House, to 
open the program. 

Professor Ralph C. Davis, chairman of the 
joint policy committee of 15 industrialists and 
educators who planned the 1957 program, 
presided at this event. 

The Executive Development Program was 
planned in response to expressions of need 
for a course that goes beyond the work that 
can be done by the individual company to 
develop attitudes and skills demanded of ex- 
ecutives in policy level position. Representa- 
tives of 50 companies have taken the training 
during its first two years. 

All seminar sessions during the two weeks 
were held in the Ohio Union. Commerce col- 
lege faculty members with business consulting 
as well as teaching experience, headed the 
seminars. 

@ Two titles have recently been added to 
the growing list of industrial safety manuals 
and guidebooks published by the Accident 
Prevention Department of the Association of 
Casualty and Surety Companies. 

They are “Power Line Safety Manual,” 
which deals with that area of utility com- 
pany work which is responsible for nearly 
two thirds of all fatal accidents in the electric 
light and power industry; and “Your Guide 
to the Safe Use of Power-Actuated Tools” — 
the fifty-seventh in a series of guidebooks 
published by the Association each of which 
discusses the hazards inherent in some pro- 
fession, procedure or piece of equipment, and 
which sets forth rules for the safe elimination 
or circumlocution of those hazards. 

Three new pocket-size safety manuals have 
been published by the Industrial Safety Divi- 
sion of the Association of Casualty and 
Surety Companies. Two of the booklets, one 
on welding and cutting operations and one 
on blasting operations, are intended for use 
by workers, whether beginners or experienced 
workmen — who are actively engaged in the 
performance of the particular operations. They 
are entitled: “Your Guide to Safety in Weld- 
ing and Cutting Operations,” “Your Guide 
to Safety When Blasting,” and “Your Guide 
to Safety from Electrical Hazards.” 

The booklets are available to industry or 
to the public through member companies of 
the Association and their agents. 

Association of Casualty and Surety Com- 
panies, 60 John St., New York 38, N. Y. 


# New publications which have just re- 
cently been issued by the U. S. Forest Prod- 
ucts Laboratory, Madison, Wis., are available 
without charge. They are: 


(Continued on page 34A) 
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CHALLENGING! REWARDING! 


VWlew School Shot Prosects 
SPUR INTEREST, SERVE EVERYDAY NEEDS 


6 “do-it-yourself” kits made of genuine Tennessee aromatic RED CEDAR 
} from GILES & KENDALL CO. 


| s 





Pre-cut! No waste! 
Every kit complete with hardware and directions for assembly. 


#404 Four-Gun Rack with full width drawer for 
ammunition and cleaning gear. Solid cedar case, 
matched cedar plywood back. Complete with all 
screws, brass pulls, safety lock. 32” high, 21%” 
wide 


#303 Tackle Rack 
with full width 
drawer for hooks 
ond accessories. 
Holds rods, reels, 
any number of 
flies, lures, plugs. 
Handy brass hooks 
around case for #M-17 Cocktail Table, solid cedar. 
drying wet lines. Solid cedar with 20” x 44”, stands 15” high. Complete 
matched cedar plywood back. Complete with hardware including brass ferrules 
with screws, brass hooks, drawer pulls. on legs. 
38” high, 21%" wide. #183 Football Rack, 
solid cedar. Hangs on 
wall. 18%" wide, 18” 
high. 





#182 Baseball Rack, solid 

cedar. Hangs in corner or 
anywhere in room. 22” 
wide, 18” high. 





#101 Cedar Chest, from hear? of 
genuine Tennessee aromatic red cedar. 
Solid %”, with 5-ply panel top that will 
not worp or crack. Mothproof. Com- 
plete with all hardware. Also walnut, 
mahogany and oak cedar chests. Wide 
selection in sizes and styles. 


FREE! 


#180 Basketball Rack, solid 1957 CATALOG! 

cedar. 18%" wide, 19” high. 
Over 50 do-it-yourself items, pictured in color 
and fully described. Write for your free 
catalog NOW! 
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WE CAN GIVE YOU 
QUICK SERVICE / 


If you need lumber to start 
your new term—send us your 
order today! 

We can ship your require- 
ments—in 17 species and es- 
sential special items—f rom 


our large stocks of ready-to- 
ship, kiln-dried Appalachian 
Hardwoods—quickly ! 


We specialize in School Shop 
lumber service. We know the 
kind of lumber you need for 
best results—grades, dryness, 
texture and workability. 


CHECK THIS LIST OF 
READY-TO-SHIP ITEMS 

RED CEDAR 

RED OAK 
WALNUT 

WHITE OAK 
WHITE PINE 
WILLOW 

BALL BAT BILLETS 
BIRCH DOWELS 
DRAWING BOARDS 


ASH 

BALSA 
BASSWOOD 
BEECH 
BIRCH 
CHERRY 
CHESTNUT 
LIMBA 
MAHOGANY 
MAPLE PLYWOODS 
POPLAR TURNING SQUARES 


DIRECT TO YOUR SCHOOL 
Wherever possible we ship via 
commercial truck line right to your 
school—for safe, clean delivery. 


SAVE MONEY! 

If your school is in a state east 
of the Mississippi, or in Arkansas, 
Kansas, Louisiana, Missouri, Okla- 
homa or Texas—we can save you 
money! See our catalog 57-S for 
delivered prices. Catalog sent 
FREE on request, postpaid. 


MAIL US YOUR RUSH ORDER TODAY! 


HARNIW((}D) cORPORATION 


OF AMERICA 


EDUCATIONAL LUMBER DIVISION 
P 0.Bex 1091, ASHEVILLE, N.C 
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“Effects of Moisture on Bacterial Weaken- 
ing of Casein-Bonded Plywood,” Report No. 
2077. This book summarizes methods, ma- 
terials, and results of laboratory testing to de- 
termine effects of bacterial infection of glue 
lines in casein-bonded yellow birch plywood 
at different moisture content levels. 

“Fire Retardant Treatments for Wood,” Re- 
port No. 2081, compares fire-retarding paints 
and impregnation treatments as to their effec- 
tiveness, and gives data on their general 
durability and methods of application. 

“Comparison of Wood Preservatives in 
Stake Tests,” Report No. 1761, is a 1957 
progress report of long-time tests of pre- 
servative-treated southern yellow pine sap- 
wooed stakes installed by the Forest Products 
Laboratory and co-operators to determine 
decay and termite resistance of preservatives 
and treating methods at various climatic sites. 

“Timber Resources,” Report No. 2080, is a 
general assay of United States forest resources, 
what they are, and what they need to be to 
meet future requirements of the nation. The 
report was presented by Laboratory Director 
J. A. Hall to a University of Wisconsin 
forum 

“Tooth-Planing Not Necessary to Produce 
Strong Glued Wood Joints,” Technical Note 
No. 227, explains why tooth planing, sanding, 
and similar operations are not necessary to 
make strong glued joints in normal wood. 


—__—@— 


4 An Original Heidelberg platen press has 
recently been installed in the new printing 
wing (7000 square feet) of the recently con- 
structed Trades and Industry Building of 
Ferris Institute, Big Rapids, Mich. This is 
one of hundreds of Original Heidelbergs used 
for instruction in letterpress printing by in- 
stitutions throughout the world. 

The printing department of Ferris Institute 
is sponsored by the Michigan Press Associa- 
tion, many of whose members also have 
Heidelberg presses. Students of the depart- 
ment are much in demand and upon gradua- 
tion a large proportion are employed by 
Association members. 

Ferris Institute offers its graphic arts stu- 
dents a choice of two two-year printing 
courses, one general and the other covering 
management and supervision. First-year stu- 
dents in both courses receive basic training in 
composition, letterpress, offset, bindery work, 
and photoengraving. In their second year, 
management students also receive instruction 
in such subjects as advertising, salesmanship, 
accounting, and other related fields. 

Founded in 1884, Ferris Institute was first 
an industrial school, later a nonprofit institu- 
tion, and since 1950, a state college; but al- 
ways fulfilling the purpose outlined by its 
founder, Woodbridge N. Ferris: to provide 
useful vocational and technical training to 
students of all ages and abilities. More than 
70,000 students have taken its courses. 

Jon P. Adams is dean of the Trade and 
Industrial Division, of which printing is a 
part, of Ferris Institute. 

@ The Western Pine Association has an- 
nounced the publication of supplements Nos. 
2 and 3 to the 1956 association grading rules, 
effective May 1, 1957. 

Supplement No. 2 clarifies reinspection pro- 
visions of the association grading rules, adds 
a new grade called “pitch select,” provides 
alternate rules for grading hemlock and/or 
larch, and makes changes in optional moisture 
content standards. 

Supplement No. 3 revises stress grades for 
Douglas Fir and Larch, making five standard 





AMAZING NEW PLASTICS 
INSPIRE GREATER 
STUDENT INTEREST! 


Include Shop Projects Requiring These New 
Wonder Materials in Your Plastics Course, 
and Teach Your Students New Skills They 
Will Use On-The-Job! 


SYNSKYN AND ACRYLOID B-72 


Now, you can really stimulate the artistic talents 
of your students in plastic craftwork! Using 
Acryloid B-72 (a clear, syrup-like liquid that 
hardens to a waterproof film), you can em! 
thin, colorful objects on Synskyn (a translucent, 
fire-resistant Polyplastex material) to sete a wide 
variety of unusual and breath-takin 4 beautiful 
panellings. Acryloid B-72 is Am oth as an 
adhesive to hold the decorative pieces on the 
Synskyn base, and as a finish coating over the 
completed surface. Leaves, flowers, small shells, 
ferns, butterflies, feathers, fishing lures, photos 
make perfect decorations, and the panels are ideal 
for folding screens, room dividers, lamp shades, 
sliding doors, etc. Write for details. 


FIBERGLAS-POLYESTER & EPOXY RESINS 
For Building Boats, Work Bench Tops, Awn- 
ings, Furniture, Jigs and Fixtures; Repairing 
and Res — Auto Bodies and Fenders. 
Send for EE literature giving complete buying 
information on everything you need in Fiberglas- 
Plastic for the school shop. It describes in detail 
Glass Cloth, Extenders, Catalysts, Solvents, ‘““How- 
To” beoks, etc. 





SPECIAL OFFER! "*rslos-Polvester 


Contains the right amount of material for the 
beginner student, or to experiment with your- 
self. Let’s you see how easy it is to repair 
boats, toys, lamps, furniture, etc. Complete 
Kit -+«+++$3.95 (plus 50c postage.) 


WHITE POLYETHYLENE ROPE 


It floats! Produced by the twisted-spun-laid method 
It's attractive, long lasting, lightweight, dimension 
ally stable. Completely waterproof and buoyant. 30% 
lighter than natural fibre rope. Has extremely high 
resistance to virtually all types of acids and solvents, 
salt water, alcohol. It is unaffected by mold, bacteria, 
rot, fungi. Has excellent weathering characteristics 
Does not deteriorate with age. Available in 3/16” to 
3/4” dia. Ideal for water ski tow lines, lane markers 
for swimming pools, heaving lines and other life-saving 
equipment, functional and decorative applications 
OVER REGULAR 


SAVE 3 to PRICES! 
COLORED PLEXIGLAS PANELS 


3 tons at give-away prices! We made a for- 
tunate buy and are passing the savings on to 
you. Choice of beautiful shades of all ular 
colors. Paper masked. Ask for Special Flyer 
CP-2 for complete data. 























VINOFLEX 

the Remarkable New Liquid Vinyl Plastic 
that Produces Foliage so Realistic and Life- 
Like It’s Hard to Tell it From Live, Growing 
leaves when Viewed from Just a Few 
Feet Away! 

Makes perfect decorations for windows and planter 
boxes. Pours easily and forms a tough, resilient, 
rubbery material when exposed to oven heat of 
from 300 to 325 deg. F. It’s fireproof, washable, 
fade-resistant, less. Can be cleansed with a 
damp cloth. ‘Available in white opaque, clear, light 
or dark green, red, yellow and blue. Comes in 8 oz., 
piat, quart and gallon sizes. Ideal for making an 
endless variety of toys and novelties, too! 


Build Your Own Plastic Greenhouse with 
POLYETHYLENE & VINYL FILM 


We have them 0.002” and thicker. Vinyl in rolls uy 
to 6 ft. wide; Polyethylene up to 20 ft. wide. Also 
make a perfect moisture barrier and mulch on straw- 
berry plant and flower beds. 

Send for Our Price List! 
America’s Most Complete and 
Up-to-Date Line of Plastics! 

It gives nes buying data on Plexiglas, Acetate, 
Castolite, iding Powders and Presses, Cold Setting 
and Hot Melt Lo Resins, Screw Driver Handle 
Stock, Finishing Compounds and others. Write today! 


PLASTIC PARTS & SALES 
S. Kingshighway Blvd 


1157 $ , St. Louis 10, Mo. 
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stress grades now available instead of the 
previous three. 

The supplements may be obtained free of 
charge by writing the Western Pine Associa- 
tion, 510 Yeon Building, Portland 4, Ore. 

¢ A group of New York University Indus- 
trial Arts students who are graduates of the 
New York School of Printing returned to their 
former school and presented an assembly pro- 
gram on March 20, 1957. The program in- 
cluded informatory talks and colored slides 
depicting industrial-arts shop activities. A quiz 
session followed the shop talks. 

The participants were Ben Barbera, Philip 
Corneilson, Michael Conroy, Eugene Gardell, 
Victor La Place, Jerole Massone, Joel Brankel, 
and Ronald Hezel 

The faculty sponsors were Professors John 
V. Adams and Kenneth R. Benson. 

¢ Thirty-two young Indian engineers have 
come to Chicago to study steel and iron 
production techniques as well as to learn 
about our way of life and see the city’s sights 

The students, selected by the Indian govern- 
ment and steel industry, will play a vital part 
in the expected tripling of India’s steel pro- 
duction by 1961. They will follow a weekly, 
year-long schedule of four days’ training in 
steel production operations at United States 
Stee! Corporation, with one day of classroom 
work each week at Illinois Institute of Tech- 
nology, 35 West 33rd St., Chicago 16, Ill 

The over-all program has been made pos- 
sible by a $1,500,000 Ford Foundation grant 
Numerous steel companies and technical in- 
stitutes in the United States are participants. 

A second group of 15 students will arrive 
in Chicago November 30 and will receive 
technical training at Inland Steel Company 
and classroom work at Illinois Institute of 
Technology. 

@ The United States Civil Service Commis- 
sion has announced examinations for filling 
Women Correctional Officer positions paying 
$3,670 a year, and Education Assistant posi- 
tions in Agriculture, Industrial Arts or General 
Fields, paying $4,525 a year, for duty at 
various penal and correctional institutions 
throughout the country. 

Full information regarding the duties of 
the positions and the requirements, and ap- 
plication forms, may be obtained at many 
post offices throughout the country, or from 
the U. S. Civil Service Commission, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. Applications will be accepted 
by the Board of U. S. Civil Service Examiners, 
U. S. Penitentiary, Leavenworth, Kans., until 
further notice. 

@ The Painting and Decorating Contractors 
of America, 540 North Michigan Avenue, Chi- 
cago 11, Ill., have published a revised edition 
of the book, “The Painting and Decorating 
Craftsman’s Manual” —the official textbook 
used in all recognized apprentice training 
programs. The previous edition was published 
in 1949. 

The instructional material has been revised 
and brought up to date with latest materials 
and methods. Among the innovations are 
chapters on the uses, advantages, and limita- 
tions of paint rollers and the new synthetic 
resins, including polyvinyl acetate, acrylic, 
and epoxy. 

Acknowledged as the standard work on 
painting and decorating techniques, the 
P.D.C.A. craftsman’s manual is so recognized 
by Labor and Management and has been 
used in higher courts as the authority to 
settle legal disputes over the uses or appli- 
cations of painting materials. 

The book is priced at $3 postpaid. 

@ The United States Civil Service Com- 
mission has announced an examination for 
filling Exhibits Technician and Exhibits 
Specialist positions in various federal agencies 
in Washington, D. C., and vicinity. The 
salaries range from $2,960 to $8,990 a year. 


(Continued on next page) 


A PRACTICAL AID 
IN THE 


RADI 


G OF 


INSTRUCTIONAL PANEL 


-..ameans of teaching Radio “Trouble Shooting" 
to students under controlied situations 


CLASSROOM-TESTED 


Units have been used in actual class- 
room instruction during the past three 
years to simulate typical radio defects 
and show proper procedure to localize 
trouble. 


These are results: 

1. Assignments can be made more 
quickly and accurately under crowded 
classroom conditions. 


2. Modern, practical, almost self-in- 
structing by using sheets furnished. 


3. Saves instructor’s time in making 
“set-ups”. 


EASILY USED 


Unit is furnished with ten “units of 
instruction” sheets. Twenty-five assign- 
ments are possible by using combina- 
tions of sheets. Knowledge gained of 
radio repair problems gives foundation 
for learning electronics and electronic 
circuits. 


WRITE. 
of Radio Repair.” 


. for descriptive folder ‘ 


QUALITY-BUILT 


A product of H. H. Buggie, Inc.—a 
leading electronics connector and com- 

onents manufacturing company. 
Meets high standards in research, de- 
sign and manufacture. Maintenance 
negligible. Operates as simple as a 
radio from 110-volt AC current. 


COMPACT 

Only 12 in. wide, 16 in. long and 7 in. 
deep. Weight 12 lbs. Natural finish 
plywood case. Instructional panel 
printed on white surface with yellow, 
orange, blue, red and green radio 
functional areas. Panel plastic-coated 
for long service life—cleanable. 


FOR EQUIPMENT BUDGETS 
THAT ARE SMALL 


The HHB Radio Instructional Panel 
costs less than $80.00 per unit. It is the 
lowest cost unit of its kind. 


‘How to Simplify and Speed-up the Teaching 
Also, please state number of students per class. 


H. H. BUGGIE, INC. 


.BOx 817 - 


TOLEDO 1, 


OHIO 
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Exhibits Technicians and Specialists per- 
form or supervise work which includes the 
design, construction, installation, and mainte- 
nance of exhibits or models for educational, 
informational, scientific, or technical purposes. 

To qualify for positions paying from $2,960 
to $3,670, applicants must have had appropri- 
ate experience or education. For the higher- 
grade positions, appropriate experience or a 
combination of education and experience is 
required 

Further information and application forms 
may be obtained at many post offices through- 
out the country, or from the U. S. Civil 


Service Commission, Washington 25, D. C. 


Applications will be accepted until further 
notice by the U. S. Civil Service Commission 
in Washington 


| Hee Publications| 


Printing and Allied Graphic Arts 


By C. W. Hague. Cloth, 244 pp., 634 by 
9 in., illus., $3.96. The Bruce Publishing Co., 
400 N. Broadway, Milwaukee 1, Wis. 

A fine text for giving beginning graphic- 
arts students quite a broad view of what the 
modern printing industry has to offer the 
world at large, and the workers who want to 
enter an industry that employs close to a 








Accurate, 
Heavy Duty 
ene. 


Ball bearing thrust on worm shaft and rear end 


Ametica’s largest 
Builders of 


DIVIDING 
HEADS 


MODEL SD 


6%" Swing. Spindle threaded 112"-8. 
%e" table slot tongues. 36 Ibs. 


MODEL AU 


11” Swing. Fully uni- 
versal for complete 
indexing and spiral 
cutting Spindle 
threaded 2% "-10. %" 
table slot tongues. 190 


$460.9 


Send for complete catalog Giving prices and specifications on these quality, low-cost L-W Pro 


ne 


| 
FS 
Ser" 4 


= 


ES ae \ ne r 
se Vetiowmwt.p 


of spindle. Headstock spindle has threaded nose. 
Large tapered bearing adjustable for end play. 
Head tilts past 90°. Worm wheel and alloy stress- 
proof steel worm cut to close limits for accuracy. 
Complete with three index plates for dividing all 
numbers to 50 and even numbers to 100 except 
96T. Index chart shows all divisions obtainable to 
380. Specify left (illustrated) or right hand model. 


11” Swing fer plain milling machine. Spindle 


threaded 24 "-10. %" table slot tonaves. 140 Ibs. 


| es 
a 

(8 * 
| 


uth St. Clair Street 


L-W CHUCK COMPANY 2 *:;‘"5" 


million workers, and is classified as being 
third or fourth in size in the United States. 

The book is well written and copiously 
illustrated. 

The subject is divided into five parts, the 
first two of which treat of letterpress print- 
ing, the third treats other graphic arts 
processes, the fourth on covers, and bindery 
procedures, and the fifth describes related 
and technical information. 


TV Repair Questions and Answers 
on Front Ends 

By Sidney Platt. Paper, 122 pp., 5% by 
8% in., illus., $2.10. John F. Rider Publisher, 
Inc., New York, N. Y. 

This book aims to answer the questions 
which arise in the mind of the technician as 
he trouble shoots and repairs television re- 
ceivers. Each answer gives specific step-by-step 
procedures for removing the trouble. 


The Casting of Steel 

Edited by W. C. Newell. Cloth, 599 pp., 
6% by 10 in., illus., $27.50. Philosophica! 
Library, New York, N. Y. 

A comprehensive, technical treatment of the 
subject. The book is specially designed to pro- 
vide steel founders and engineers with an 
authoritative guide on the technical aspects 
of producing steel castings. 

The 13 chapters of the book present the 
subject under the following headings: prop- 
erties of the liquid metal, the mechanism of 
solidification, the melting process, the use of 
refractories, patternmaking, mold preparation 
and coremaking, casting in sand, centrifugal 
casting, the investment casting process, heat 
treatment and properties of steel castings, 
mechanical testing—physical properties — 
specifications, radiography, and nondestructive 
testing (methods other than radiography). 


Getting Started in Amateur Radio 


By Julius Berens. Paper, 136 pp., 5% by 
81% in., illus., $2.40. John F. Rider, New York, 
N. Y. 

This book aims to teach anyone desirous of 
procuring his Novice Class license the neces- 
sary fundamentals of theory and the code. In 
fact the theory presented goes a long way in 
teaching the fundamentals required for even 
the General Class license. Details relating to 
receiver and transmitter theory are included. 
Special emphasis is made to acquaint the 
prospective applicant for the license with the 
FCC regulations. 


Rider's Specialized Tape Recorder 
Manual (Volume 1) 


By the Rider Laboratory Staff. Paper, 286 
pp., 8% by 11 in., illus., $4.50. John F. Rider 
Publisher, Inc.. New York, N. Y 

This book contains the service information 
on the popular varieties of magnetic tape 
recorders produced from 1950 to and including 
the 1955 models 

The data has been obtained from the manu- 
facturers, and therefore, furnishes the reader 
with the best servicing data and techniques 
obtainable. 


Electricity and Electronics — Basic 


By William B. Steinberg and Walter B. 
Ford. Cloth, 245 pp., 6% by 9% in., illus., 
_~ American Technical Society, Chicago, 

A textbook which presents basic instruc- 
tion in the theory and application of modern 
electricity and electronics for schools and 
training programs, as well as on-the-job 
trainees, hobbyists, and home craftsmen. 

The increase in the variety of complex 

(Continued on page 38A) 
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Ist PRIZE *300°° cash 
2nd PRIZE *200° cash 
3rd PRIZE *100°° cash 





Contest closes December 1, 1957. Prizes awarded on 


Enter BRODHEAD-GARRETT’s 
LUMBER CONTEST! 
basis of closest entry to actual count. In case of a tie for 
any prize, the one with the earliest postmark will be 


It's free — and open to all Shop s declared winner. Winners to be announced at a later 


Instructors and Directors. Nothing to + ay money will be mailed to winners December 
, 1957. 


buy—no rhymes or jingles to write. Ist PRIZE: $300.00 Cash—2nd PRIZE: $200.00 Cash 
Just estimate the number of board 3rd PRIZE: $100.00 Cash 


feet in this load of fine Brodhead- 
Garrett high quality cabinet lumber. 
It was photographed just before BRODHEAD-GARRETT CO. (Dept. 1A) 
it left for delivery to a school system 4560 East 71 St., Cleveland 5, Ohio 
somewhere in the U.S. 








Fill out and clip this coupon — send it before Dec. 1, 1957 to: 


| estimate Board Feet of lumber in the load on 
the B-G truck. 





Your NAME 


BRODHEAD- TITLE mae 
GARRETT CO. 


4560 East 71 Street, 
Cleveland 5, Ohio ADDRESS 











SCHOOL 
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Lumber, Industrial Arts, Vocational 
Education Machinery and Equipment 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS 


(Continued from page 536A) 

electrical and electronic devices employed to- 
day, both in industry and in the home, has 
produced a growing demand for highly skilled 
technicians and tradesmen. Besides this there 
are many laymen who want some quick 
inexpensive way to obtain familiarity with 
the fundamentals of electricity and electronics. 

This book provides a general discussion of 
basic principles and their application to the 
major types of electrical apparatus now in 
use, from “Making Use of Magnetism” to the 
development of television and the use of 
geiger counters 

Discussions of basic 
tism, current flow, wave 





principles of magne- 
propagation, etc., 


and their application to home electricity, 
electric motors, the telephone, television, etc., 
are followed by fascinating, inexpensive 
projects for the reader to build, providing 
demonstrations of the principles expounded. 
A light meter that can actually be calibrated 
for photographic use, transformer, a.c. motor, 
carbon mike, selenium power supply, tran- 
sistor radio, are a few of the more than 50 
carefully selected projects designed to create 
a permanent visual and conceptual under- 
standing of basic principles. 


American Trade Schools Directory 
1957-1958 
Compiled and 


edited by Ulrich H. E. 


Croner. Loose-leaf composition binding, 131 ° 


pp., 54% by 8% in., $9 a year. Croner Publica- 
tions, Queens Village, N. Y. 


FREE teaching aid 


Helps students to learn the difference between minimum “Code” wir- 
ing and wiring that provides a home with full HOUSEPOWER. Simple, 
easy-to-understand; will encourage class discussion. The project has been 
specifically prepared by The National Adequate Wiring Bureau in response 
to requests by vocational teachers for material about adequate wiring. 


EvecrricaL PLanninc For Topay’s Homes is presented in the 
form of a series of true-false questions and answers. It interprets 
technical theory in terms of the householder’s daily use of electricity, based 
on the standard contained in the Residential Wiring Handbook developed 
by the Industry Committee on Interior Wiring Design. 


Send for this free teaching aid today. 


cee 
National Adequate Wiring Bureau, 155 E. 44 Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


Please send me free copy of teaching aid “Electrical Planning for Today’s Homes.” 





Name 


(Please print) 





School 


City 


Street 


a 


Zone 





This loose-leaf book will greatly assist stu- 
dent counselors of high schools, colleges, uni- 
versities, and librarians in their efforts to give 
our young people vocational guidance informa- 
tion. 

The 2500 private and public trade, indus- 
trial, and vocational schools in the United 
States are listed by trades taught, and by 
states and cities. 

The loose-leaf system used in putting this 
book together makes it possible to take on 
antiquated material, and insert new and sup- 
plemental sheets obtainable from the pub- 
lishers. 


Concrete Block Construction for 
Home and Farm 


By J. Ralph Dalzell and Gilbert Townsend. 
Edward Matzke is a contributor to the second 
edition. Cloth, 216 pp., 554 by 8% in., illus., 
$3.60. American Technical Society, Chicago, 
Ii. 

A book that will be of great assistance to 
journeymen, apprentices, vocational school 
students, vo-ag classes, and do-it-yourself 
enthusiasts. 

The book contains seven chapters which 
describe mortar types, their properties and 
uses; concrete characteristics and mixing; 
concrete formwork; design and construction 
of footings; foundations and waterproofing; 
concrete masonry; and construction with con- 
crete masonry. 


Education and Industry at Work 
for Progress 

Put out by the University of Cincinnati, 
Cincinnati 21, Ohio. Paper cover, 168 pp., 6 
by 9 in., illus. 

This booklet describes the observance of 
the 50th anniversary of the founding of co- 
operative education at Cincinnati. At the same 
time the anniversary celebration also honored 
Dean Herman Schneider (1872-1939), who 
was the originator and founder of the co- 
operative plan of education for “hitching 
theoretical knowledge and practical experi- 
ence.” 

The contents of the book compares the times 
of 50 years ago with the progress made by 
business and industry since then. It also de- 
scribes the panorama of progress exhibition 
which shows what co-operative education con- 
tributed to the progress of our country 
through the past half century 


Chair and Stool Seating 


Paper cover, 34 pp., 5% by 8% in., illus., 
$1.15. Dryad Press, Leicester, through Chas 
A. Bennett Co Inc... Peoria, Il. 

An interesting little text clearly written and 
well illustrated. 

The materials (cane, rush, seating cord, and 
seagrass) are clearly described and their origin 
given. Then the various cane seating patterns 
are described such as the seven-step pattern, 
the chevron pattern, and the diagonal pattern 

Rush seating, seagrass and cord seating also 
are explained and shown by good. clear illus- 
trations. 


Problems in Mechanical Drawing — 
First Course 

By A. S. Levens and A. E. Edstrom. Paper, 
8% by 11 in., illus., $2.20. McGraw-Hill Book 
Co. Inc., New York, N. Y. 

This is the second edition of this workbook 
It is keyed to French and Svensen’s “Mechan- 
ical Drawing,” and is a complete revision of 
the 1950 edition. 

Each unit presents problems from simple to 
difficult so that problems may be selected to 
aid in the development of each student’s 
ability. 

Working drawing problems may be chosen 

(Continued on page 40A) 
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YOU CAN MAKE IT WITH 


ERETOFORE, all the experience and skill of a master craftsman 
would have been required to create the fine mosaic work illus- 
treted here. Now, you and your students can cast your own 
colorful tiles and mosaics by merely mixing pigments and a Hardener 
with liquid Castoglas. Neither heat nor pressure are required. A cata- 
lyst hardens the resin alloy within 30 minutes at room temperature. 

This new process is one of the most stimulating projects we have 
ever introduced to the schools. The adventurous teacher who loves to 
explore new materials and new ways of creating the unusual will find 
Castoglas an iti hallenge. And his enthusiasm wili be shared 
by the students whether they are making murals, tile trays, contem- 
porary jewelry or colored translucent room dividers. A lot of boys 
have a surprising aptitude for this work and many non-progressive 
students have responded quickly to the fascinating projects possible 
with these truly amazing materials. 

Because of their versatility, the use of Castoglas resins and synthetic 
fibers is not confined to plastic courses. They combine beautifully with 
wood and metal, becoming either part of the finished article or being 
used in the process of fabricating. 

HOW MUCH DOES IT COST? Let's start with the lamp and price 
each object on this page to give you an idea. The lamp base, including 
the wood, $1.50; mosaic wall panel, 95¢; jewelry box cover, 25¢; You =~ earn ome Pn mosaics = an infinite variety of colors and 
“glass” panel, 90¢ per sq. ft.; the paperweight, 50¢; key tags, 10¢ to eth ard no te = hag =. Bog B sense as 
25¢; leaf tray, 75¢; tile trays, 25¢ to $1.25; mosaic table inlay, $2.50. 





“How | to Laminate Glass Panels with Castoglas"’ Embedding natural grasses, seahorses, star- Key tags make fine take-home projects, inex- 
itt the f ating ort of creating decorative fish and shells in this glass-clear paperweight pensive and easy to do. Brilliantly colored fall 
paneis of your own design. continues to be as popular as ever. leaves are p ntly emb din 9 


ILLUSTRATED DIRECTIONS SHOW YOU HOW 


To help you make the most of these truly versatile Castoglas materials, we have pre- 
pared an excellent series of classroom-tested project manuals. You will also find them 
a stimulating source of new ideas. Each one is written with painstaking care to assure 
your success from the very start. Select your project copy from this list and mail the 
coupon with your remittance to 


THE CASTOLITE COMPANY, Woodstock, Ill. 


Ses eS SSS SSS SSS SSS SSS SSS SS SSS SSS SKS SS SSS SS SSS SS SS 
} THE CASTOLITE COMPANY (1 How to Laminate Glass Panels with 
Castog!as 
i Industrial Arts Dept. L-50 [] Hew te Patch with Castoglas. . 
: Mage OR TY § Woodstock, Illinois ~ How to Cast Castolite Liquid Plastic 
Seventh grade students are pouring colorful tile fH How to Cast Tiles with Castoalas 106 — to Earn Money in Your Spare 1 
trays ond coasters with liquid Castoglas. How to Cast Mosaics with Castog'as oS a ae 
4 [] How to Make Contemporary Jewelry [) How to Use Castogias in the School 
with Castoglas 10¢ Shop . ° we 90 Sa esas 
: [) How to Make Costume Jewelry with 
Castolite 10¢ [] A complete set of THE CASTOLITER 
5 () How to Make Novelty Items with titles described here, plus two additional 
Castolite 10¢ projects, will be mailed to you for only 
. How to Mold Chairs with Castoglas.. 10¢ $1.00, postpaid. 
[) Hew to Form Bowls with Castoglas. .10¢ 
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Position 


School 


Address 


Mosaic inlay in shades of blue-green adds dis- City Zone State 


tinction to this walnut table. rt? tt tt ttt ttl ee 
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from the text, from models, or from actual 
machine parts 
At the back of the book are plates on vellum 


and on buff 


Basic Mathematics for Radio and 
Electronics 

By F. M. Colebrook with additional chap- 
ters by J. W. Head. Cloth, 359 pp., 5% by 
7% in., $6. Philosophical Library, Inc., New 
York, N. Y 

This is the third edition of this text which 
is wider in scope than the first two books, and 
includes much new material 

The mathematics leads into calculus, linear 
differential equations, matrices, elementary 
statistics, and numerical computations. In spite 
of this formidable array, the subject has been 


made as simple as possible so that the student 
need not be afraid to tackle it. 


Glass Reinforced Plastics 


Edited by Philip Morgan. Cloth, 265 pp., 
6% by 9% in., illus., $15. Philosophical Li- 
brary, Inc., New York, N. Y. 

This is the second edition of an interesting 
book which was first published in 1954. Since 
then, however, a number of developments 
have made it necessary to greatly revise and 
rewrite much of it besides adding three new 
chapters to bring it up to date. 

The 18 chapters present the material under 
the following headings: glass fiber forms and 
properties; chemistry of unsaturated polyester 
and allyl resins; polyester types and prop- 
erties; ancillaries for polyesters; glass fibers 
and phenolic resins; silicones, melamine, and 
purane resins; epoxide resins; commercial 
molding processing; methods of mass produc- 
tion; continuous resin injection for glass fiber 
molding; tube and rod production; design and 





Automatic Safety Gear 


ouards 


12” Swing No. 2525-V 
Logen Screw Cutting Lathe 


Briet Logan Lathe Specifications 
Swina, 14%" down to 9"... Centers, 40° to 
17"... Couuzrs, 1" to 4"... Spinpie Bors, 
1%" to 25/32" 

Advanced Design Features 

Ball Bearing Headstock . . . Variable 
Drive on lar models . . . Double V-Belt 
Drive on models . . . Automatic Safety 
Gear . . . Precision Carriage . . . 2-V-way, 
2-flat-way precision ground bed, furnished 
flame med at small additional cost. 


The Automatic Safety Gear neutralizes 
sudden overload shocks, automatically dis- 
engaging if the carriage or tool jams up, 
and thereby reduces breakage to all gears 
from the spindle through the quick change 
gear box and into the carriage. It is fur- 
nished as standard equipment with all 
Logan 12” and 14” lathes and may be 
ordered installed on new Logan 9”, 10”, 
and 11” lathes. The Automatic Safety 
Gear can be furnished for any quick change 
gear Logan Lathe already in your shop at 
a price of $10.00 for 9”, 10” or 11” lathes 
and $15.00 for 12” or 14” lathes. 


This protective feature that guards 
against mishaps and costly repairs is typi- 
cal of the construction that makes Logan 
Lathes particularly suited to school shop 
usage. Furthermore, student interest is 
higher, instruction more effective, and 
progress faster when the class works with 
these modern industrial lathes. See your 
Logan dealer for full advanced design de- 
tails, or write for the Logan catalog. 





LOGAN ENGINEERING CO. 


4e01 


WEST LAWRENCE AVENUE, 


CHICAGO 30, tLtLtnors 





properties of structures; glass reinforced plas- 
tics in the aircraft industry; glass fiber 
laminated in the electrical field; automobile 
bodywork and other transport applications; 
polyester/glass boat hulls; chemical engineer- 
ing applications; miscellaneous applications; 
and an appendix on structural models. 


Occupational Information 

By Robert Hoppock. Cloth, 534 pp., 6% 
by 9% in., $6.75. McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
Inc., New York, N. Y. 

A book full of excellent directions for stu- 
dents and beginning counselors as well as for 
counselors who have experience in counseling 
procedures. 

The book shows what a counselor should 
know about occupations, about sources of such 
information and of appraising, classifying, 
filing, and using occupational information. 

The book contains a, total of 27 chapters, 
some of which give suggestions for beginners, 
school and college administrators, and for 
college teachers. 

The book also revised and 
enlarged edition of the group 
guidance. 

The appendix of the book contains helpful 
lists of publishers of occupational pamphlets, 
suggestions for discussion leaders, demonstra- 
tion practice for job interviews, and assign- 
ments for counselors in training. 


contains a 
author’s 


Occupational Information for 
Counselors: An Annotated 
Bibliography 

The United States Department of Labor 
has issued a new pamphlet listing approxi- 
mately 130 publications prepared by the De- 
partment, or by the Department in co-opera- 
tion with another agency. It is designed for 
use primarily by counselors of young people, 
and represents one of the phases of the De- 
partment’s program to help people select and 
prepare for occupations in which they may 
find the greatest personal satisfaction. 

In addition to publications giving general 
occupational and industrial information for 
the use of counselors, the bibliography lists 
materials on specific occupations and indus- 
tries, man-power studies and reports, career 
and employment planning, counseling and re- 
lated techniques, and periodicals. Publications 
giving background information on apprentice- 
ship; child-labor standards; and wages, hours, 
and related benefits are also included. 

Copies are available at 15 cents each from 
the Superintendent of Documents, Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 


TV Picture-Tube Chassis Guide 


By the Rider Laboratory Staff. Paper cover, 
72 pp., 5% by 8% in., $1.35. John F. Rider 
Publisher, New York, N. Y. 

A book of great value to all technicians and 
to all parts distributors. It lists the picture 
tubes used in all TV receivers made since 
1946. It is up-to-date in the listings inclusive 
of all TV receivers published in Rider’s TV 
Volume 20. 

The TV Chassis are listed in numerical 
order under each manufacturer, including pri- 
vate label. Accompanying each chassis listing 
are the one or more picture tube types used 
with that chassis. In some cases TV receiver 
models also are shown. 


1957 Cars Fact Book 


By Arthur R. Railton. Paper, 160 pp., 6% 
by 9% in., illus., 75 cents. Popular Mechanics 
Press, Chicago, Il. 

This book gives the specifications, prices, 
pictures, etc., of the 1957 cars, also prediction 
for 1958 cars. 

It also contains 30 pages on foreign cars. 





Pittsburgh COLOR DYNAMICS* 
utilizes energy in color to improve efficiency and safety 


That's why tomorrow's shopmen must know how to use this 
modern painting system to create better working areas 


ITTSBURGH’S painting sys- 
I. tem of COLOR DYNAMICS is 
being included in many of 
today’s courses in vocational 
training. This is the natural 
result of the growing recogni- 
tion of the contribution that 
functional use of color is mak- 
ing to improve the efficiency, 
safety and morale of workers. 


e Tomorrow’s shopmen are be- 
ing shown how the principles 
of COLOR DYNAMICS, applied to 
structures and equipment, pro- 


vide a more pleasing environ- 
ment and help workers see 
their jobs better. 


e An excellent example of such 
results is the new plant of the 
George L. Nankervis Com- 
pany, of Detroit, Michigan, 
makers of quality control 
equipment for the automotive 
and aircraft industries. 


e In this plant, eye fatigue, so 
often the cause of lowered effi- 
ciency, is lessened by the use 
of eye-rest colors on walls and 


GET A FREE COLOR PLAN FOR YOUR CLASSROOMS 


@ Write today for a copy of the free booklet 
which explains how COLOR DYNAMICS can be 
applied in industry. Better still, we'll be glad to 
prepare a detailed color plan of your classrooms 


and equipment, without cost or obligation. Call 
your nearest Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company 
branch and arrange to have a representative 
see you. Or mail coupon at right. 


machines. Morale-building 
colors promote cheerfulness on 
the job. Safety colors on motor- 
ized equipment and _ traffic 
lanes reduce danger of time- 
loss accidents. 


e Why not equip your students 
to be better shopmen tomor- 
row? Teach them the princi- 
ples of COLOR DYNAMICS. Better 
still, give them practical dem- 
onstrations on how to use the 
energy in color in your class- 
rooms and on your equipment. 


Send for FREE Book! 


r 
| Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., Paint Div, 
j Department 14-107, Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


IO Please send me a FREE copy of 
your booklet, ‘‘Color Dynamics.’* 
Q Please have r representative 

| 1 for a Color Dynamics Surv 
without obligation on our part. 





= PirtspurGH Paints 


‘{s 
J G PAINTS + GLASS + CHEMICALS + BRUSHES + PLASTICS + FIBER GLASS 


IN CANADA: CANADIAN PITTSBURGH INDUSTRIES LIMITED 
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On this... 


instructors and students agree 


BERGER “ALL-IN-ONE” 
DRAFTING KITS 


All needed drafting tools in one 
easy-fo-carry case. 


Instructors like the way these all-in-one 
drafting kits bring students to class fully-equipped with 
every tool they need. Sessions get under way 
promptly without students begging the loan of a 
neighbor's protractor, a triangle, a scale. 


Students welcome the way all their drafting tools 
are zipped up in one easy-to-carry case — 
easier to bring everything to class than leave any 
at home. It costs so little — in some cases less than 
buying the items individually. 

You'll agree it’s today’s indispensable teaching 
aid — and learning aid, too. Tell your students 
about Berger Drafting Kits. 


Recommended and used in hundreds of schools. 


BERGER: 








SCIENTIFIC SUPPLIES, INC. 
39 Williams $t., Boston 19, Mass. 


Architect 





MAYLINE 


You Decide 
Ask Mayline 
For Prices. 


C-7702 ART TABLE 


Before you buy, write Mayline for literature, prices and 
delivery on products you may require for your drafting 
room or art classes. 


Our fine furniture is made from kiln dried hardwoods; it 
is well constructed, and it is attractively finished. You will 
be pleased, in particular, with our low prices. 


Symbol of 7 Superiority 


MAYIINE 


MAYLINE 


MAYLINE 
COMPANY 


623 North Commerce Street 
Sheboygan, Wisconsin C-7703B VRAWING TABLE 


MAYLINE 





TYPE DRAWING SETS — PLUS 


Protractor 
Architect's Scale 
Engineer's Scale 
8” Triangle 2 Drawing Pencils 
10” Triangle 2 Erasers 

Inner compartments hold drawing and 
note pers —- all in attractive, durable 
16” x 24” simulated leather 3-way zippered 
carrying case of scuff-proof, water-proof 
Texon with slide-in type handles. 


French Curve 
BERGER DRAWING SET #510 a s Tape 
Complete — high-grade encil Pointer 
scholastic set; in velvet 
lined case. Price including 
complete kit 0.50. 
T-710A With interchangeable 
nickel silver master bow 
27. 
Prices quoted ore for quan- 
tities of 6 or more kits. 
Instructors may buy sample 
kit at same low price. 








YOUR CHOICE OF 6 DIFFERENT 


"ex Write for literature and complete prices. 7 


a. | 


aINITITAYVW 


HIGGINS 
SUPER BLACK 


for artwork with 
brush and pen 


HIGGINS 
ACETATE BLACK 


for plastic film and 
water-repellent 
drafting surfaces 


OF TRUE HIGGINS QUALITY. Your urgent demands 
led us to the creation of these new drawing inks. 
We are pleased to announce that there 
is an ink of Higgins quality for every graphic need. 
At ort material dealers everywhere 


HIGGINS The international standard since 1880 


INK CO., INC., BROOKLYN, N.Y. 


4 
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Business and 
Pervsenal News 


FIFTIETH YEAR IN HARDWARE 
INDUSTRY 


H. F. Seymour, president of The Columbian 
Vise & Mfg. Company, has recently observed 
the fiftieth anniversary of his entrance into 
the hardware industry. There was no special 
ceremony to mark the day. Mr. Seymour was 
“out on the road” selling with the vigor and 
enthusiasm’ that has made Columbian the 
world’s largest builder of vises. 

Mr. Seymour’s association with The Co- 
lumbian Vise & Mfg. Company dates back 
to 1912. Prior to that he had been connected 
with the hardware business for five years 
with an Asheville, N. C., firm which mined 
and processed mica for sale through the 
nation’s hardward wholesalers. 

During his 50-year career, Mr. Seymour has 
been accorded practically every honor that 
the hardware industry can bestow upon its 
leaders. 











NEW TEAM TO INCREASE SCREW 
MACHINE EFFICIENCY 


Two Brown & Sharpe engineers, well known 
to the screw machine industry, now form a 
team whose purpose is to better the efficiency 
of Brown & Sharpe Automatic Screw Machine 
production in customers’ plants. 

Walter E. Rollins, supervisor of screw ma- 
chine sales projects, and his assistant, Oscar 
T. Lippman, have long specialized in auto- 
matic screw machine applications. Operating 
in the field, these men will offer if found 
necessary, an “on-the-job” study of customer 
problems, helping them secure maximum effi- 
ciency, reduction of production costs, and 
elimination of secondary operations wherever 
possible. Under the direction of the director 
of screw machines sales they will strengthen 
existing customer training programs and even- 
tuallly add additional courses for training 
screw machine specialists. 


BLACK & DECKER OPENS 
NEW BRANCH 


The Black & Decker Manufacturing Com- 
pany announces the opening of a new factory 
service and sales branch in Hartford, Conn., 
located at 33 Webster Street. The branch will 
serve users in an area extending as far as 
Springfield, Mass., and New Haven, Conn. 

This is the 43rd factory service branch 
opened by Black & Decker in the United 
States. They are the world’s largest maker of 
portable electric tools, with headquarters in 
Towson, Md 


MARION COLSTON JOINS BERGEN 
ARTS & CRAFTS 


Bergen Arts & Crafts announces the addi 
tion of Miss Marion Colston to their staff 
She is a well-known Cleveland enamelist and 
teacher. Miss Colston will conduct classes in 
the techniques of copper enameling and jew- 
elry-making. 

- 

The U. S. Army has 22 permanent 
arsenals for developing weapons and 
equipment required today or for possi- 
ble exigencies of the future. — Wiscon- 
sin Military Information Section. 





Your students will enjoy building any of these 
interesting projects. The clear, easy-to-follow 
plans—plus big easy-to-work panels —make 


for professional-like results when you use 


FIR 


- 


PLYWOOD 


Look for DFPA trademarks —your 
assurance of DFPA quality-tested 
fir plywood. PLYPANEL is versatile 
one-side grade of Interior-type fir 
plywood. For all outdoor uses, in- 
sist on EXTERIOR-TYPE; the EXT- 
DFPA on the panel edge is your 
positive identification. 


INSIST ON DFPA-INSPECTED FIR PLYWOOD 


38 


for 
if 


| 
uu 


PLANS 


aSSfoon 


+, arte netr tnr 
t a i LU 


CHECK PLANS YOU WANT 


MAIL COUPON 


[] UTILITY TABLE 

[1] STACKING CABINETS 

(1) BUFFET STORAGE CABINET 
[1] UTILITY SHELVES 

[] TOOL-CABINET WORKBENCH 
[] DOUBLE DUTY DESK 

) COFFEE TABLE 

[1] BEDSIDE TABLE 

[] STUDENT'S DESK 

[] CHEST OF DRAWERS 

[1 TWO-DOOR CABINET 

— Tv stoo.s 

(1) CHILD’S TUMBLER 


[1] CHILD’S TABLE AND STOOLS 
[) BUNK BED 
C1 BOAT BED 
[] TRAIN TABLE CABINET 
(1) COVERED SAND 80X 
[] TOY STORAGE BLOCKS 
(1) PORTABLE GARDEN CADDY 
(1) SECTIONAL PATIO TABLES 
( OuTDOOR 
SERVING WAGON 
(0 SUN SLED 
1] GARAGE STORAGE BOX 
(1) GARDEN CABINET 


THAT'S ALL! 


0) PATIO FURNITURE 
[1] ODDS ‘N ENDS CABINET 
C5’ SAILER 

(C 15’ SAILBOAT 

() 20’ SAILBOAT 

[] 113” OUTBOARD 

[ & FLAT BOTTOM DINGHY 
C 7’9" PRAM DINGHY 

[) 13’4” OUTBOARD 

[] 13°6” INBOARD RUNABOUT 
[1] HOG HOUSE 

[] POULTRY HOUSE 

[7] ROLL-AWAY POULTRY NEST 


DOUGLAS FIR PLYWOOD ASSOCIATION, DEPT. IA, TACOMA 2, WASH. 
Without obligation or charge, please send me a copy of the plans | have checked above. 


NAME 


SCHOOL 


ADDRESS 


ZONE ____ 





J wan 








(Good in USA Only) 
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Descriptive Material 








CIRCULAR DESCRIBES LATHES 


Sheldon Machine Co., Inc., announces a 
new circular illustrating and describing its new 
series of l1-in. and 13-in. Variable Speed 
Precision Lathes 

The circular contains complete specifications 
and detailed information on the new variable 
drive and other modern design features of 
these lathes. These new lathes provide auto- 
matic power selection of spindle speeds from 
40 to 2000 r.p.m. Speeds are read on a built-in 
tachometer in the headstock. 

A special section is devoted to some of the 


able to increase the versatility of these new 


Variable Speed Lathes. 
(For Convenience Circle Index Code 0820) 


“DESIGNS FOR LABORATORY 
LIVING” 

“Designs for Laboratory Living” is a new 
book published by The Standard Electric Time 
Company. In the book’s 120 pages, Standard 
Electric describes installations of its Flexlab 
voltage distribution systems in more than a 
hundred college laboratories. 

The book will be helpful to all engineering 
directors who may be planning new labora- 
tories or additions to present facilities. In 
addition to providing up-to-date information 
on electrical equipment, the book clearly shows 
the modern trend of laboratory design in- 
cluding lighting, layout, machinery, etc. 

The Standard Electric Time Company, the 





many production accessories that are avail- 


Finest Surfacer Available: Yates American J-180 
handles stock up to 18” wide, '/g” to 6” thick. Convenient 
index lever provides the speed you need for a high quality 
finish — 18 to 55 FPM. Controls are easy to reach, ad- 
justments easy to make. Available with either 3HP or 
5HP motor mounted directly on cutterhead arbor. An 
outstanding quality value at $995 with 5HP motor. 


Tops in industry, too: 
Yates-American Surfacers are 
used by famous producers of 
pre- finished flooring. 











8° JOINTER 20° BAND SAW 


° YATES- AMERICAN 


Dept. L, 721 N. Fourth St., Beloit, Wis. 


pioneer and largest producer of experimental 
power distribution equinoment, will send a 
copy free of charge to college administrators 
and department heads and to school archi- 


tects and engineers. 
(For Convenience Circle index Code 0821) 


COPPER ENAMELING PAMPHLET 


A new pamphlet entitled “Copper Enamel- 
ing with the Air-Acetylene Torch” is now 
available from Linde Company, Division of 
Union Carbide Corporation. 

This booklet gives a detailed description in 
words and pictures of the copper enameling 
process with the air-acetylene torch. It lists 
the tools necessary; gives step-by-step meth- 
ods of doing projects; and tells how to use 
the air-acetylene torch easily and economically. 

A free copy of this booklet may be obtained 
by writing for it. Ask for Form 1085. 

(For Convenience Circle Index Code 0822) 


GILBERT & MILLER, INC., CATALOG 


A new free catalog has been prepared by 
Gilbert & Miller, Inc. In addition to the many 
desk fountain pens, desk ball pens, desk pen- 
cils, and swivel-funnel holders which they 
have heretofore featured, there are many new 
items which will be of interest to shop in- 
structors. 

These new project accessories which are 
recommended as supplements to work in 
leather, wood, plastic, metal, and ceramics, 
consist of glass timers, clocks, barometers, 
thermometers, perpetual calendars, letter 
opener blades, and handles. Suggestions for 
the application of a number of these ma- 
terials are included. 

For your copy of this catalog write to the 
manufacturer. 

(For Convenience Circle Index Code 0823) 


NEW DUST CONTROL BULLETIN 


American Air Filter Company, Inc., have 
issued a completely new product bulletin 
describing the Type W Roto-Clone, a dynamic 
precipitator. The new 16-page bulletin dis- 
cusses the operation of the Type W Roto- 
Clone dust collector in detail, including vari- 
ous arrangements. 

The bulletin explains the Type W’s dis- 
tinguishing feature, the addition of a water 
spray to the basic principle of dynamic pre- 
cipitation. Other features of the new bulletin 
are wiring diagrams, 23 performance tables, 
exploded view of the shaft assembly, en- 
gineering data, pipe resistance chart, erection 
diagrams, drawings showing venting of sec- 
ondary air, tables for normal water supply 
rates, shipping and operating weights, dimen- 
sions for sludge settling tanks, and humidifying 
efficiency graphs. 

Dust control Bulletin No. 274B is available 
without charge upon request from American 
Air Filter Co., Inc. 

(For Convenience Circle Index Code 0824) 


“A NEW APPROACH TO SAW 
GUARDING” 


Brett-Guard Company will furnish their 
new 16mm. film safety demonstration en- 
titled “A New Approach to Saw Guarding” 
on a loan basis. It is a sound film, running 
time 15 minutes. 

The demonstrator shows how Brett-Guard 
has achieved the best saw guard on the 
market, because as a multi-purpose produc- 
tion saw fixture the visual accessory tool is 
designed to be a useful accessory fixture to fur- 
ther extend the versatility and application of 
its exclusive safety features. It provides a safe 
and efficient fully adjustable method of mak- 

(Continued on page 46A) 
CORRESPONDING CODE INDEX NUMBERS TO 


BE ENCIRCLED CAN BE FOUND ON THE CARDS 
IN THE READER’S SERVICE SECTION. 
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WOVEN WEBBINGS 


ithe i 


=i 


TTT 


Complement Coaflumanship 


WITH FLATTERING COLORS AND RICH TEXTURES FOR 
DECORATOR FURNITURE YOU ARE PROUD OF 





WEBBED FURNITURE PATTERNS 


To the many who have asked us where 
for making colorful modern WEBBED FURN! 


to suggest the following sources 
U-Bild Enterprises, 
Van Nuys, California 
Pattern #93—Indoor Contour 
Chair (75¢) 
Pattern #116—Hostess 
Chair (50¢) 
Catalog #54—“Make It 
Yourself” (25¢) 
Pattern #106—Occasional 
Chair (50¢) 
Pattern #126—Occasional 
Stool (50¢) 
Easi-Bild Pattern sa 
Pleasantville, N. 
Pattern #92—Modern Chale (35¢) 
Pattern #548—Modern Web 
Chair (50¢) 
Pattern #311—Modern Folding 
Lawn Chair (35¢) 


oy can obtain patterns 
URE. we are pleased 


Fawcett Publications, 
Greenwich, Conn. 

“Mechanix Iiustrated” —Nov., 
1955, Webbed Chair 
“Mechanix = <a *—July, 
1956, Web Chai 
_ Delta Power Tool Sineinn, 

kk uM: fact mg Co. 
Pittsburgh 8, Pa. 

Pin oy For Outdoor Living”— 

Catalog #4713, page 84, Outdoor 
Chairs ($1.00) 

“Things To Make” —Catalog #4710, 
page 35, Light Weight (Cord) 
Chair; a 36, Modern Web 
Chair ($1 


Home Craftsman Magazine, 
115 Worth St., New York, N. Y. 





Fawcett Books, Dept. 215, March-April, 1954, page 15, Grace- 
Greenwich, Conn. ful Webbed Chair ( 


Book #215—“Build Your Own 
Modern Furniture” (75¢) July-August, 1954, page 15, Webbea 
Klaus Grabe Aluminum Lawn Chair (50¢) 


B 
Book #339—"How to Build It,” May-june, 1950, page 13, Webbed 
Webbed Chair, page 54 (75¢) Living Room Chair (50¢) 


and COLORFUL CORD 


Our webbings and cords are designed, styled and tested expressly for 
modern furniture applications. Full range of decorator colors and tex- 
tures. Cottons for interior furniture, and weather resistant woven plas- 
tics for terrace or outdoor use. Send for complete set of swatch books. 


WEBCRAFT, INC., 155 Island Brook Ave. « + Bridgeport, Conn. 








VEMCO drafting machines 
give vocational students 
“on-the-job” experience 


Vocational education departments, 
equipped with VEMCO professional 
size drafting machines, are 

training students with the same 

type of drafting equipment industrial 
employers will expect them to use. 


GIANT - NEW 














84 PAGES of the most 
complete line of . . . 


e Drawing Sets e Drafting Materials 
e Drafting instruments « Drawing Equipment 
eo Designing Aids e Measuring Devices 


This new, fully illustrated catalog 
is chock full of practical merchan- 
dise for engineers, draftsmen, ar- 
chitects, designers, students, etc. 


FREE 
ACHIEVEMENT AWARD: 
Handsome I2-piece (Square 
American) Drawing Set with 
every order over ds A $25 
value . « « perfect prize for 

the deserving student. 


<ALVIN Before you buy... 
See ALVIN CATALOG! Send Today! 


ALVIN & COMPANY INC. Windsor, Connecticut 


Built for Long Service 

Permanently sealed ball bearings. 

Pulleys and housings machined die castings. 
Hardened steel, ground index plate. 

Steel bands — continuous, no joints. 


See your VEMCO dealer, or write: 


Vv. & E. MANUFACTURING CO. 
Education Dept. A 
P.O. BOX 950-M * PASADENA, CALIFORNIA 


afting Equipment 
of Quality 
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AMERICAN TECHNICAL 
SOCIETY... 
Publishers Since 1898 


See 


The Textbook 
Industry Demanded 
For YOUR Training Program! 


AUTOMATION 


In PRACTICE 
S. E. Rusinoff 
$6.50 


The book that takes the mystery 
out of automation and provides a 
factual, down-to-earth account of 
automated production techniques in 
the metal processing industries. 

Written for vocational classes, 
technical institutes and industrial 
training programs. 

Contents: What is automation? Automatic 
controls. Pneumatic control devices. Hy- 
draulic control devices. Electrical and elec- 
tronic control devices. Automation in ma- 
terials handling and assembly. In produc- 
tion of ferrous and non-ferrous metals. In 
metal casting. In mechanical working of 
metals. In machine tools. In heat treat- 
ment. In welding, brazing and joining. In 
testing, inspection and quality control. 


Other Popular Rusinoff Texts 

1) FORGING AND FORMING 
METALS 
Detailed, lucid treatment of the 
tools and techniques of 
the art of forging 
FOUNDRY PRACTICE 
Clear, understandable 
discussion of contemporary 
metal casting processes. . $6.50 
MATHEMATICS FOR INDUSTRY 
Functional, stimulating approach 
to teaching the math needed for 
industry through tho use of 
actual shop problerns. ..$5.50 


Free examination 


AMERICAN TECHNICAL SOCIETY 
Dept. W300. 848 E. 58th Street 
Chicago 37, Ill. 

Please send me examination copies of books 
indicated below. After as long as thirty 
days I agree to either return them or make 
remittance — less your educator's discount. 
(0 Automation in Practice 

(J Books encircled below 


l , 


Name 


| saw, 
| Guard Safety 





DESCRIPTIVE MATERIAL 





(Continued from page 44A) 


ing various “heretofore” 
types of cuts. 

With Brett-Guard in place on a circular 
the instructor shows how the Brett- 
Guard protects operators so 


impossible-to-guard 


| they can “see and saw” in such dangerous 


operations as mitering, cross cutting, com- 
pound mitering, ripping, and demonstrates 
how Brett-Guard safely protects the operator 
in the “unguardable operations” such as 
rabbeting, tenoning, dadoing, feathering, di- 
agonal sawing, template cutting, drop sawing, 
plowing and tonguing. Also the demonstrator 
shows the use of Brett-Guard as a safety tool 


where production efficiency is 


In order to schedule this training film, 
please write to the Brett-Guard Company. 


(For Convenience Circle Index Code 0825) 


BIBLIOGRAPHY ABOUT ALUMINUM 


Aluminum Company of America announces 
the “Bibliography of Information About Alu- 
minum for the Designer,” which has been 
made available by their library. All available 
Alcoa literature and motion pictures of pos- 
sible interest to designers and design en- 
gineers in the metalworking industry are dis- 
cussed in this booklet. The final two pages 
include forms to simplify ordering of litera- 
ture. 

Copies are available upon request. 


(For Convenience Circle Index Code 0826) 


BERGEN COMPANY CATALOG 
Bergen Arts & Crafts have just issued a 


completely new 112-page catalog. It is fully 











illustrated, with large sections on copper 
enameling and supplies, jewelry findings, and 
settings for all types of jewelry-making with 
gems or shells. Included, also, are the latest 
ceramic decorating and “boutique” supplies. 
The catalog is furnished free when requested 
on school or business letterheads; otherwise 
twenty-five cents. 


(For Convenience Circle Index Code 0827) 


LAMP PROJECTS FOR 
INDUSTRIAL ARTS 


Plans for lamp projects, designed to provide 
good lighting as well as worth-while shop 
experiences, are published by Better Light 
Better Sight Bureau, a nonprofit organization 
devoted to furthering a better public under- 
standing of the relationship of light and sight. 

Projects are provided which are suitable, 
from the standpoint of skills and equipment, 
for each age group from junior high through 
high school. 

In addition, suggestions are made for the 
use of different materials: metal, wood, and 
ceramic. 

Along with plans for the lamp and fixture 
projects are suggestions on how to incorporate 
the principles of good lighting for seeing. A 
Handbook for Shop Teachers (also useful as 


| reference material in the Shop Planning Li- 


brary) provides additional facts about light 
and lighting. 

The whole program is titled “Working with 
Light.” Teachers interested in procuring the 
materials should inquire at their local electric 


| power company, or write Better Light Better 
Sight Bureau. 


(For Convenience Circle Index Code 0828) 


CORRESPONDING CODE INDEX NUMBERS TO 
BE ENCIRCLED CAN BE FOUND ON THE CARDS 
IN THE READER'S SERVICE SECTION. 


| For preheating 
Methyl Methocry- 





Wetsack PLASTIC 


PRE-HEATING EQUIPMENT 
Electric PORTABLE OVEN 


late im sheet or 
rod form where it 
is necessary to 
maintain even 
temperature 
throughout the 
sheet, especially 

in com- 
pressed air, vac- 
vum of pressure 
forming tech- 


ni . 
The Oven is 
controlied by a 
newly developed 
thermostatic con- 
trol, sealed 


SPECIFICATIONS 
Wattage 
700 


1400 
Send for complete details 


THE ELECTRIC Aetsack 


COMPANY, INC. 


Interior 
Size 
12”Wx1 2"Dx1 2”H 
24”Wx12"Dx12”"H 





BAR CLAMPS 


Stocked by Your Local Distributor 
WRITE FOR FREE CATALOG 


THE Cl INCINNATI TOOL co. 


laverly & Cincinnati 12, Ohie 
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everything in electronics for the SCHOOL 


ALLIED’S 


404-PAGE 1958 
CATALOG 


get the most widely used 
ELECTRONIC SUPPLY GUIDE 


Make us your complete, 
dependable school supply 
source for all your electronic 
equipment needs. We specialize 
in supplies for training 
purposes: see our exclusive 
KNIGHT-KITS—unsurpassed for 
quality and value. You can 
depend on us for time-saving, 
money-saving electronic supply 
service and personal help. 
Write today for the rreE 1958 
ALLIED Catalog—your Buying 
Guide to everything in 
Electronics. 


WORLD'S LARGEST STOCKS 
featuring ALLIED'S own 
knight-kits 
for Electronic Training 

© Test and Lab instruments 

© Hi-Fi Audio Equipment 

® Recorders & Accessories 

®@ School Sound Systems 

®@ Tools and Books 


@ Tubes and Transistors 
@ Thousands of Parts 





Specialists in Electronic 
Supplies for Schools 


our 37th year ] 


ALLIED RADIO 


100 N. Western Ave., Dept. 51-K7, Chicage 80, Ill. 


T. A. FOLEY LUMBER CO, INC. 


Lock Drawer No. 336 


Paris, Ulinois 


| 
| 


| 
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DRAWING TABLES 


Here’s a drawing table that 

will solve your equipment 

problems! All steel con- 

structed, this table is 

40” high and is 

equipped with a sta- 

tionary 36” x 28” steel 

top with book well in 

front apron. Table can 

be furnished as shown 

with six-drawer Unit 

and Drawing Board 

Storage Cabinet, or 

with only one of these 

units. Also available as 

basic Drawing Table 

without cabimet or 

ns ag a ’ com- 

e. ete line of drawing 

— ables is illustrated in 

the NEW “PARENT” SCHOOL SHOP EQUIP- 

MENT CATALOG — SEND FOR YOUR COPY 
TODAY! 


Parent Metat Propucts INc. 


6801 State Road Dept. V-17 Philadelphia 35, Pa. 
































for Record Reproduction 
and Blueprint Instruction 


[Pai tpecomenae RS 


in Sizes and Speeds for Every Need and Budget 
Schools everywhere find SPEEDMASTER ideal for 
economical record reproduction, drafting class, shop use and 
a variety of photo-exact duplicating. The time-saving, 
work-saving efficiency of these machines has made them 
the choice of industry, too. With SPEEDMASTER anyone can 
easily make exact, same-size black-line and colored-line 
whiteprints of any translucent original. Printing and 
developing are synchronized. Electronic drive provides 
instant speed changes with full stop and reverse control. 
Model 1400CT. Table Model $1295 
NEW LOW PRICES! Model 1400C. Floor Model $1395 
Send for free Bulletin No. 5782 





presenrine PECK & HARVEY wre. corr. 

5649 N. WESTERN AVE., CHICAGO 45 
Progressing with the Reproduction Industry Since 1937 
MPRS. OF WHITEPRINT, BLUEPRINT & PHOTOCOPY EQUIPMENT 
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Shop Equipment Mews 








STARRETT HIGH SPEED STEEL 
BAND SAW 


A series of important developments re- 
sulting from intensive research have made 
possible the introduction by The L. S. Star- 
rett Company, of a new band saw with phe- 
nomenal performance characteristics. 


New Starrett Safe-Flex High Speed 
Steel Band Saw 


These developments include: (1) recent 
perfection of methods of producing high 
speed steel in thin strip suitable for band 
saw stock; (2) new heat-treating methods 
which permit controlled hardness graduating 
from a super-hard cutting edge to a super- 
tough, flexible back; (3) advancements in 
welding techniques which make possible weld- 
ing high speed steel saw stock into bands 
with the weld as strong as the parent metal. 

The result is the Starrett Safe-Flex High 
Speed Steel Band Saw, a continuous cutting 
tool of highest quality high speed steel with 
extremely hard teeth for cutting at maximum 
speeds and feeds combined with a back that 
has complete flexibility and extra toughness 
for safety and long life. 

An important characteristic of this new 
high speed steel band is its ability to retain 
hardness even up to red-heat temperatures of 
1100 deg. F. Combined with the higher ten- 
sile strength and toughness, this permits 
greater tensioning, heavier feeds and faster 
speeds for cutting the hardest and toughest 
materials 

Thicknesses of these new bands range from 
025 in. to .042 in. They are available through 
industrial supply distributors in regular, hook- 
tooth, and skip-tooth types in four widths 
and a wide variety of pitches. 

Complete information including specifica- 
tions and recommendations for selection and 
use are available on request. 

(For Convenience Circle Index Code 0801) 


NEW BROWN & SHARPE SINE 
PLATE 


A reliable means for establishing precise 
angles for surface grinding, toolmaking, and 
inspection is provided at surprisingly low cost 
by the new Brown & Sharpe No. 925 5-in. 
Sine Plate. With an over-all accuracy within 
.0002 in., it gives angular settings gauge block 
accuracy. 

No. 925 is made of normalized steel, case 
hardened and aged, with glass-like finish on 
bottom, top, and sides. 

The end plate is held in place by three 
knurled-head screws and the sine plate itself 


ee ¢€ 
ee. iki PS ie x 


No. 925 5-in. Sine Plate 


has tapped holes in its sides, ends, and top 
for application of special plates or other 
holding devices. 

The working surface of the hinged plate 
is 3% by 6 in. Center distance between rolls 
is 5 in. 

Illustrated 


request. 
(For Convenience Circle Index Code 0802) 


THE ULMIA WOOD SCRAPER 
BURNISHER 
The H. L. Wild Company have made 
available their ULMIA Wood Scraper Bur- 
nisher, which every expert will appreciate. 
No wood workshop should be without a good 
scraper for finishing surfaces of all kinds. 


literature is available upon 


No. 732 Reor view 


ULMIA Wood Scraper 
Burnisher 


The ULMIA Burnisher for Wood Scraper 
Cutting Edges enables every carpenter and 
cabinet maker to give to his scraper guaran- 
teed even cutting edges within a few seconds. 

Moreover, the edges will retain their good 
cutting properties for a surprisingly long 
time, which will make the scraper a popular 
tool, whereas hitherto the setting and bur- 
nishing of scraper cutting edges required 
not only much time and effort, but also a 
considerable amount of skill on the part of 
the woodworker. 

It consists of a wooden handle (steel 
holder) and a turntable mounted steel disk. 
A steel angle section with a recessed corner 
serves as a guide for the scraper blade and 
pt the same time protects the formed cutting 

e. 


Detailed instructions for 


CORRESPONDING CODE INDEX NUMBERS TO 
BE ENCIRCLED CAN BE FOUND ON THE CARDS 
IN THE READER’S SERVICE SECTION 


preparing the 


scraper blade and for forming the cutting edge 
by means of the burnisher, are available. 


(For Convenience Circle Index Code 0803) 


NEW ABRASIVE 


Skil Corporation, portable power tool manu- 
facturer, has placed on the market four new 
tools which the company expects will be 
welcomed by the industrial-arts school shops 
because of their safety features, material-cost 
economy, and all-round performance. 


Perma-Grit Hand Sander 


The tools fabricated from a new abrasive 
developed by and exclusive with Skil are: 

1. A circular saw biade that cuts, sands, 
ploughs, dadoes, contours, and can be used 
in jointing operations. The blade is so safe 
that Skil engineers hold a finger against the 
rim of the blade rotating under power with- 
out injury. Because the rim of the blade is 
covered with tiny grits instead of conven- 
tional saw teeth, it does not grab and tear as 
saw teeth will. This same feature virtually 
eliminates “kickback” of work. 

2. Sheets, plates, and disks for powered 
stationary and portable sanders. 

3. A hand sander, which “never wears out.” 

4. A file which will cut in forward and 
back strokes, sideways, and in circular mo- 
tions as it quickly removes stock in smooth- 
ing, shaping, and notching operations. The 
wide spacing of the grits on the file makes 
for a self-cleaning action, thus minimizing 
loading. 

Further information is obtainable. 

(For Convenience Circle Index Code 0804) 


NEW LIGHTWEIGHT KLEEN-UP 
CART 


Can-Pro Corporation, manufacturers of 
school aprons and coats, have designed 
especially for use in the school shop, a new, 
strong, but lightweight spring steel cart to 
make “shop clean-up” fun and good training 


New Lightweight Kleen-up Cart 


for the boys. It has a convenient handle and 

rear wheels for easy rolling. The big capacity 

flame-resistant bag attached to or removed 

from the cart in seconds, features no hooks, 
(Continued on page SOA) 
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More than 2000 Wood Shop 
Instructors Look to 
THE 


UPHOLSTERY SUPPLY 


COMPANY 
for hard-to-find project hardware 


Now your students can make furni- 

ture and cabinet projects never before 

possible because of special hardware 
requirements. You'll find 
everything you need in this 
completely new, expanded 
and enlarged catalogue. 
Write for catalogue “L” 


It’s Yours --- FREE --- 


and ALL Prices Are Strictly Wholesale to Schools 





A features 
for teaching 


These advantages help you teach 
sharpening and forging parts and tosis 


1. Burns all types of gas. 
Clean and efficient. 

2. Provides high, fast heat. 
370,000 BTU'’s input per 
hour. 

. Heavy steel construction. 
Frame and body really 
stand up under daily use, 
inexperienced hands. 

. Hard firebrick on all 


The firebox is 5%” wide, 
72” deep, 27” long. Heavily 
insulated. Four burners. 
Convenient Gas and Air ad- 
justments. Adjustable swing- 
ing refractory lid, adjustable 
rack and A.G.A. solenoid 
safety valve. 


Also available in smaller 
firebox size. 


wearing surfaces. Forge 


ween= WRITE FOR YOUR COPY NOW cwnney; | 
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UPHOLSTERY SUPPLY 


COMPANY 
1033 N. Fourth St. © Milwaukee 3, Wisconsin 





USE STERLING STEEL FLASKS 





FOR Easy Handling 


Sterling 
Style “Ee” 
Flask 


You'll find Sterling Style “E” Flasks exceptionally easy to 
handle because pin lugs are combined with handles. In 
many foundries, these Style “E” Flasks have replaced 
snap flasks. They prevent runt outs . . . require less sand. 
Sterling Steel Flasks combine maximum strength with 
minimum weight. They retain their rigidity and accuracy, 
year-in, year-out. Write for Sterling Catalog. 


STERLING WHEELBARROW CO, = Milwaukee 14, Wis., U.S.A. 





furnace lasts longer. 


write For FREE 


WO. 133 FORGE FURNACE... 
$225 F.0.B. FACTORY 


If it burns gas a) 
look to Johnson — Since 1901 


JOHNSON GAS 
sAPPLIANCE COMPANY 
585 E Avenue N.W. 

CEDAR RAPIDS, |OWA 





AS A FOURTH ANNIVERSARY 
SPECIAL WE OFFER YOU 
FREE: 1 LB. OF PLEXIGLASS 
(Random Sizes) WITH EACH 
SPECIAL 3 KIT PURCHASE 


FOUR YEARS OF SCHOOL 
me SHOP ACCEPTANCE 
Captain’s Case Kit #4 AND APPROVAL 
SCHWEIZER ALUMINUM CONSTRUCTION KITS 


PRACTICAL—USEFUL—ECONOMICAL—EDUCATIONAL 
END PRODUCTS 


A_ TYPICAL SCHWEIZER 
KIT -  Explod 





Peality, A = #1A 7 soe » 
ize—17” x 8” x 8” ray Kit +3 Size. Fits 2» 
A ” Captain’s Case Kit #4 
Pla ae. | Size 13%” x 12” x 5%” 











SCHWEIZER AIRCRAFT CORP 


EDUCATIONAL DIV., ELMIRA, N.Y 


FILL IN THIS COUPON-—TEAR OFF-MAIL TODAY 
Gentlemen: Send me the following: ————Utility Case Kit(ss 1A @ $4.25 ea. 
--———Multipurpose Tray Kit(s) #3 @ $1.95 ea. -——~—Captain’s Case Kit(s) #4 

@ $4.25 ea. ————Special 3-Kit Unit @ $10.45 ea. 
With each special 3-kit purchase 1 Ib. of Plexiglass will be included FREE! (This 
offer expires midnight Dec. 1, 1957) 
OO Cheek for amount enclosed (Bill the school, Purchase Order#-———-——— 
All prices F.O.B. Elmira, N.Y. Weights: Captain's Case—4 Ibs.; Utility Case—5 Ibs.; 
Tray Kit—2 Ibs. 

OEE 
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Save 
Brushes 


Save Valuable Time 


with PROTEXEM 
PAINT BRUSH CARE 


Brushes be stored in the Protexem Brush 
Conditioner without cleaning. Brushes are always 
in perfect working condition help te improve the 
work in the paint shop. Brushes that have been 
carelessly misicid can be restored to full service 
by merely storing the brush in the Protexem 
Brush Conditioner. 


Protexem is a@ VAPOR ACTION Grush Conditioner. 

Because vapor disclves paint and other finishing 

materials more quickly than liquids, the brushes 

are always ready to use. Brushes remain soft and 
lable while they are stored in a Protexem 
APOR ACTION Brush Conditioner, 


Send for FREE BULLETIN 


on paint brush care and full information on the 
Protexem Paint Brush Conditioner. 


WISCONSIN LABORATORIES, Inc. 


Dousman, Wisconsin 





Dept. 1A 








BIG ILLUSTRATED 


LEATHERCRAFT 
CATALOG 


There is no finer source of materials for Leather- 
craft projects of all kinds . . . easy-to-assemble 
kits te enable beginners te make bilifolds, 
gioves, purses, belts and other attractive items 
. « « top quality tecling and carving leathers 
fer advanced craftsmen. Also complete line of 

tools ies, Hi and 


Leoth se 








PP 


instruction books. 


ATTENTION 


METALCRAFT 


HOBBYISTS 


i 





mony projects; capper, aluminum 

foil for metal tooling; kilns, colors and kits 

for metal ling; instructi books, tools 

and i for ft of all kinds. 
SEND TODAY FOR EITHER 
OR BOTH FREE CATALOGS 


J. C. LARSON CO. 


820 S. TRIPP AVE., DEPT. 7113 
CHICAGO 24, ILLINOIS 

















SHOP EQUIPMENT NEWS 








(Continued from page 48A) 


clamps, ropes, etc., but is held wide open 
by the simple tension of the spring steel 


| frame. 


The Kleen-Up Cart is easy to move down 
narrow aisles, between benches, and ma- 
chinery, is provided with fixtures for attach- 
ing broom and dustpan, and the bag has 
large pockets for brushes, cleaning rags, etc. 

Complete information available. 

(For Convenience Circle Index Code 0805) 


DRUM SILENCER WEDGES 
Barrett Equipment Company have made 


| available their Drum Silencer Wedges, No. 


195. They are made of special tempered rub- 
ber for driving between wheel rim and brake 
drum to prevent chatter while machining 


| drums with wheels attached. 


Unique notch design serves as a lock, and 
also permits nesting of two wedges together 
for use between drums and tire rims where 


| space is greater than thickness of one wedge. 


Holes provide for easy removal after ma- 


| chining. 


Drum Silencer Wedges 


The common practice of driving wooden 
wedges between drum and wheel rim causes 
drum distortion resulting in a series of low 
areas in the face of the machined drum. 


| Use of the new rubber wedges eliminates this 


problem. 

The Barrett Drum Silencer Wedges are 
ideal for machining both passenger car and 
truck drums. Packed four to the set. Wedges 
taper from “%g@ in., to 1% in. 

Full information available. 

(For Convenience Circle Index Code 0806) 


BLACK & DECKER 1-H.P. ROUTER 


The Black & Decker Manufacturing Com- 
pany have announced a new I-h.p. Heavy- 
Duty Router. Designed to perform the finest 
intricate joinery and cabinet work, the router 
features a micrometer-type depth adjustment 
for accurate, quick setting, and many exclu- 
sive features for ease of handling. It is 


4 


New Black & Decker 
One-Horsepower Router 
CORRESPONDING CODE INDEX NUMBERS TO 


BE ENCIRCLED CAN BE FOUND ON THE CARDS 
IN THE READER’S SERVICE SECTION 


WATCH 


for the 
big news about the 


1958 
FORD 
1.A.A. 


PROGRAM 


to be 
announced 
next issue! 














¢ DEPENDABLE 
¢ EFFICIENT 


* ECONOMICAL 


RUBYFLUID SOLDERING 
FLUX — liquid or paste — 
for perfect soldering. De- 
pendable and easy to use .. . 
efficiently conditions metal 
to give solder a firm, 
solid bite, neat strong 
union. Special fast- 
acting formula wets 
out freely and is free 
from harmful, objec- 
tionable fumes. Eco- 
nomical too. Use 
RUBY’S special flux 
designed specifically 
for stainless steel sol- 
dering. Needs no ex- 
cessive heat . . . no 
extra equipment. . . 
will not corrode or 
discolor metal. 


RUBY CHEMICAL CO. 


77 $. McDowell Street 
Columbus 8, Ohio 


Rubyfluid 
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powered by a special Black & Decker-built 
motor. Since the unit operates by direct drive, 
no gears are necessary and speeds range up 
to 22,000 r.p.m. Additional built-in features 
include heavy-duty ball bearings which are 
permanently lubricant-sealed and a_ positive 
grip collet-type chuck. The chuck is tightened 
with two wrenches which are supplied as 
standard equipment. 

The router is a woodworking tool that 
rapidly accomplishes inlay work, decorative 
edges, and many types of bas-relief carving 
and wood finishing, in addition to such fine 
cabinet work as beading, grooving, routing, 
fluting, cove-cutting, and dovetailing. For 
purchase with the router, there are nearly 
100 different bits and cutters. In addition, 
there are several combination kits and at- 
tachments available. 

A special 40-page Router Manual is avail- 
able from the manufacturer for fifty cents. 

For additional information please write to 
the manufacturer. 

(For Convenience Circle Index Code 0807) 


WIREMOLD POWER OUTLET STRIPS 


Wiremold electric outlet sections which can 
be quickly installed on any of its line of 
Hallowell shop benches are now being offered 
by Standard Pressed Steel Company. 

Sections are pre-wired and complete. No 
makeshift wiring is needed to put power on 
tap safely at bench-top level. It is only 
necessary to bring in lead-in wiring of 
armored cable or conduit for the bench to be 
electrified. 


Wiremold Power Outlet Strips 


Sections have Underwriter’s approval for 
15 a., 125 v. service. Wiremold sections pro- 
vide individually-grounded, 2-wire NEMA 
receptacles with three-prong, double-wipe 
contacts every six inches. The strips can be 
mounted to lie flat along either vertical or 
horizontal surfaces on the front or back of 
the resinwood, pressed-wood, laminated wood, 
or metal bench tops. 

Any Hallowell bench, whether of cabinet, 
unit or open construction, can be equipped 
with the Wiremold sections. 

More complete information is available. 

‘For Convenience Circle Index Code 0808) 


PENCIL SHARPENERS AND POINTER 


If your needs require a universal type 
pencil sharpener and pointer, then Alvin & 
Company can offer you a 4-blade, 4-action 
complete combination in one. 

Blade 1 shaves only wood, shaving wood 
and graphite through automatic stops; blade 
2 sharpens only lead to a very fine point with 
little breakage; blade 3 sharpens artists’ 
pencils, propelling pencil leads and press-top 
pencil leads up to 3 mm. in diameter; and 
blade 4 services the same as blade 3, but only 
up to 2 mm. diameters. 

The body holds extra blades of the finest 
Swedish steel, and the new style transparent 


(Continued on next page) 
CORRESPONDING CODE INDEX NUMBERS TO 


BE ENCIRCLED CAN BE FOUND ON THE CARDS 
IN THE READER'S SERVICE SECTION 





SAMS BOOKS are the most widely used 


publications for effective instruction in 
RADIO, TV, ELECTRONICS & ELECTRICITY 


OVER 80 POPULAR TITLES AVAILABLE INCLUDING 


“BEST SELLERS” LIKE THESE... 


LEARNING ELECTRICITY FUNDAMENTALS 


Tis comarkably cheer bosk covers the complete story of clestriatty: historical 
development; electron theory; sta ae ee electrical fundamentals; 
electrical resistance; Ohm's Law; mag. 


transformers; opera Fahy gt 
motors (DC and AC); circuits and con i electrical 


trols; practical 
- tus. A com , authoritative, efective textbook, 4 ase, 004 1 
“; illustrated. EFC-1, only 


BASIC ELECTRICITY MANUAL 


magnetism, motors, i 
a pee: Includes _——— Section, 
inexpensive projects w 


in action 
interesting way. 264 pages; profusel: Sastonted: 3 11". 
Order ED-12, cally . ores 


ts oe Adopted as text by hundreds of 
schools. Contains 248 pages; 844 x i: fi illustrated. 
Order ED-1, only ms _ 
BASIC TELEVISION MANUAL 
Invaluable 





COLOR Iv TRAINING MANUAL 
For advanced students. Covers of the Color TV system, including 
colorimetry, signal; Color receiver circuits (chapters 
on every type of circuit used in the receiver); Color receiver servicing, in- 
ay FF E-FY A Valuable. app ~ ~y—h ~~ 
uil 

equipmen seguted valua Pm aa containing equations, 

course. 260 pages; 844 x 11”; ae me HN Order TVC-1, only $6.98 


PHOTOFACT TELEVISION COURSE 


explanation of madern Television 
vers Cathode Beam ; Beam 
; Beam Modulation and Synchronization. Includes analysis of 
construction, camera tubes, v tage supplies, saw-tooth generators, 
sync aoe control functions, receiving antenna circuits, RF input tu 
«tg AGC, etc. Fully illustrated; 208 pages; 
-I, only 


INSTRUCTORS: Write today for complete list of all Sams publications. 
Ask also for our FREE “Planning Guide for Instructors” and our wall-size TV and Radio 
Schematics—they're invaluable aids to instruction in Radio, TV, Electronics and 
Electricity. FREE to instructors on request—write today. 


order from HOWARD W. SAMS & CO., INC., Indianapolis 5, indiana 


HOWARD W. SAMS & CO., INC., 2216 E. 46th St., Indianapolis 5, ind 
Sond me the following books (with 30-day return privilege): 
“Basic Television Manual” $5.00 
Training 
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PEPPER MILLS 


a new 
and 
different 
wood 
turning 
project 


Looking for new wood turning 
projects? Hundreds of shop in- 
structors have discovered that 
Pepper Mills make an excellent 
and.practical project. Now you 
can buy guaranteed mechanisms 
from the world’s largest pepper 
mill manufacturer. Write today 
for actual sample mechanism 
and project sheets. 


“We are enthusiastic about its 
contents and believe that it is the 
only one on the market suitable 
for our instruction. We have 
been using manufacturers’ cata- 
logs because we have not found 
a comprehensive treatment of this 
material. It is our 
opinion that this book 
can be used extensively | 
throughout the United 
States in apprentice 
training program for } 
carpenters.” 

— Richard B. Hill 


Supervisor of Curriculum 
Washburne Trade Schools, Chicago 





HARDWARE AGE 
BUILDER’S HARDWARE 
roteay mores: HANDBOOK 


By Adon H. Brownell, A.H.C. 





Have you seen the well- 
illustrated 


THE PRACTICAL 
PEDAGOGUE 


By Harold S$. Bostwick 


80% practical and 20% theoreti- 
cal procedures for all classroom 
teachers. 6” x 9, 64 pp. $1.50 


ohuien CHILTON CO. 


| 3CH Wet Cut 6% by 6% in., 





Dept. IN Philadelphia 39, Pa. 
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(Continued from previous page) 


“Universal” 4-Way Pencil 
Sharpener 


top collects shavings that can be removed 
when full, without dirtying your hands. 

Alvin & Company also offers a “Super” 
2-way pocket pencil sharpener with the same 
new style transparent shavings container and 
glass-hard Swedish steel blades engineered 
to save waste. It is convenient to carry in 
your pocket, purse, or briefcase. This pocket 
sharpener is clean, compact, lightweight, and 
can be relied upon anytime, anywhere. 

Both the “Universal” and the “Super” 
peneil sharpeners are individually boxed in 
attractive cartons. 

(For Convenience Circle Index Code 0809) 


IMPROVED POWER HACK SAWS 


Faster cutting is made possible on Keller 
Power Hack Saws by an improved guide 
bar support arm and guide bar, as announced 
by Sales Service Machine Tool Company. 


. 


Keller Power Hack Saw 


The new guide bar support arm has been 
redesigned to give greater rigidity and this 


| together with a heavier guide bar allows more 


pressure to be applied to the saw blade. 
Cutting time is reduced materially as a result. 
This improvement has been incorporated 


| into five Keller Power Hack Saws. These 


include Models No. 3B Dry Cut 6% by 6% 
in., No. 3C Wet Cut 6% by 6% in. No. 
No. 4 Hy- 
Duty 8% by 8% in. and No. 5 Hy-Duty 
10% by 9 in. 

Complete information is available. 

(For Convenience Circle Index Code 0810) 


NEW CHALLENGE FILING CABINETS 

Challenge Machinery Company have intro- 

duced their new all-steel Challenge Filing 
(Continued on page 54A) 


CORRESPONDING CODE INDEX NUMBERS TO 
BE ENCIRCLED CAN BE FOUND ON THE CARDS 
IN THE READER'S SERVICE SECTION 


Announcing 


BASIC SCIENCE 


(PHYSICS) 


By OLIVO and WAYNE 


This is the first of two basic 
texts in Delmar’s NEW Re- 


lated Science Series. 


The second book, BASIC 
SCIENCE-II (Chemistry and 
Industrial Materials), will be 
published in August of this 
year. 


A series of workbooks, con- 
taining specific trade applica- 
tions of basic science princi- 
ples, are in process. 

Ask to be placed on our Future 
Order List to receive examina- 
tion copies of these publications 
as they are issued. 


DELMAR PUBLISHERS, INC. 
ALBANY 5, NEW YORK 
IN CANADA-THOS. NELSON & SONS-TORONTO 








Molding and Core Sands * Molders’ 

Tools * Riddles * Flasks * Crucibles 

Brass, Bronze & Aluminum Ingot 

Metal * Asbestos Gloves & Leggings 
Goggles, etc. 


s 
FAST MELTING 
“ SPEEDY MELT” FURNACES 
4 Sizes Gas Fired 


Send us a list of your requirements. 
We'll do the rest. 


e 
ASK FOR LITERATURE 


Western Materials Company 
Equipment Divis 
39 South LaSalle Street 
Chicago J, Illinois 
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USE Serving 
"ROGERS young men and 


industry 
| THE STRONGEST | The Milwaukee School of Engineering offers ss ... 


" GLUE BY FAR cig of ucaont ptr Sette 
and collegiate engineering courses lead to specific career 


objectives. In two years, « young man can fulfill the 

















Takes A “Bug” Out Of wood is bound to wood for | — recuirements to become an. engineering teenie an 
Woodwork Corners, Joints, good. Never yields to tem- ee ee Se es eet ee 
can’t spring open once perature, dampness, atmos- MSOE was founded in 1903. Previous edvestional, 

has been ap- pheric changes. Holds military, or practical experience 1s evaluated for ed- 


_ A thin coat «* ye over ple, hy be peovlied tee <i a 
Rogers, a good = pressure 

clamping, per square inch. nage degree in Electrical or 
Will not discolor Engineering 


Wood. Easy-to- | ENGINEERING TECHNOLOGY 
Use — A Little Associate in Applied Science degree in Electrical or 


es A Lon 
no gs in the following areas 
y- ae oes Cumnastestons rc Glocirienl Power © —"s . 
° Conditioning © Plant E © industria! Technol 
© Metallor cal Tocustesy 


: Write for free bulleti career General Catal vequest. 
Crafts, Print Shops, Address Dept. \A-1057, Guests ore arse te tour MSOE laboratories. 


a P and other Indus- 
trial Arts Courses. New Classes Begin Each Quarter — September, Jonvary, March, June 








Moadaatenh 











Handy for Leather 





Just few of the illustrated joints | 
puree ROGERS ILWAUKEE 
sis sieges ceded | ISINGLASS & GLUE CO. SCHOOL OF ENGINEERING 


SSBi of Rogers Project Plans 
VOOAY. ; GLOUCESTER, MASS. : 
1025 N. Milwaukee Street Milwaukee 1, Wis. 











ALCOA ALL NEW, COMPLETE CATALOG OF 
EDUCATIONAL AIDS woo & WOODWORKING 


On Call for Your Use EQUIPMENT 


HOW-TO-DO-IT FILMS 


FREE TO INSTRUCTORS 


GENERAL INTEREST FILMS New 1958 Edition . . . 


Finest Domestic and Rare 
CHART ON CHEMISTRY AND Woods. . . Molding .. . Tools 


HISTORY OF ALUMINUM 
ALL AT LOWEST PRICES 
HOW-TO-DO-IT LITERATURE | INSTRUCTORS! Just mail coupon for 


ae Ann Dg tl p= 4 to =, 
GENERAL AND DESIGN LITERATURE B—, 4,4 4-2 AA, AL 
America’s largest source of fine domestic 
and rare imported woods for projects. 
_— Sanding, veneers, inlays . . . all 
ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA Bien 2 44 - 1 "24 ~ 
Motion Picture-Educational Dept. ment and hard-to-find cabinet hardware. 
Rush your request today! 


802-K Alcoa Building 
Pittsburgh 19, Pa. ] CRAFTSMAN WOOD SERVICE CO. 


Geatemen ' CRAFTSMAN WOOD SERVICE COMPANY © 132 pages . . . many in full 

Please send your free “Alcoa Educational | | 2729 Mary St., Dept. F10, Chicago 8, III. - - Newest project ideas 

ids” catalog to: | 4 Send new WOODWORKER’S HANDBOOK 

Aids S ce — FREE (enclose 25c if student, refund- 
4 able with your first order). 
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Teach 


itelel-asMm adele: 
Finishing 
with the famous 


SEALACELL 


PROCESS 


Finish that 


Eliminates dust troubles 


e “Wipe-on” 


Requires no. brushes 
Protects and preserves wood 


Th 
a 
iW 
uw 
uw 


Needs no sanding between 
coats 


SPECIAL OFFER 
Our new pocket size Sealacell 
Penetrating Process Wood Finish- 


GENERAL FINISHES 
SALES and SERVICE CO. 


1548 West Bruce St Milwouk 46, Wis 














TOOLS ALWAYS SHARP WITH 
PLURALITY OILSTONE TOOL GRINDERS 


NOW AVAILABLE 


No. 475 Plurality 


Grinding can be done on 
@ cone, coarse or fine or 
emery leather stropping or 
emery wheels. Unit is com- 
pact, efficient, serviceable, 
easily accessible and has 
ball bearing direct motor 
drive. Especially 
guarded for school 
shop use. Details on 
request. 


MUMMERT-DIXON CO. 


HANOVER, PENNSYLVANIA 
Originators and Pioneer Manufacturers of 
Oilstone Tool Grinders 


quest. 








SHOP EQUIPMENT NEWS 


(Continued from page 52A) 





New Challenge Filing 
Cabinet 


Cabinets for the handy filing of offset and 
duplicator plates or flats, drawings, artwork, 
photographs, paper samples, engravings, or 
cuts. The drawers, which are 25 in. wide, 
22 in. long, and 1% in. deep, provide ample 
space for most filing requirements. 

The cabinet is finished in an attractive gray 
metallic finish. Each drawer supports 200 Ib., 
and rolls easily on steel ball bearings. The 
spacious, easy sliding drawers are duyst- 
resistant to keep contents clean with index 
tabs for speedy reference. The top provides 
extra working area. The cabinets are 29 in. 


| high over-all including a 4-in. base. Additional 
cabinets without top and base are available 


where “stacking” of the units to double 


| height is desired. 


Complete information available upon _ re- 
(For Convenience Circle Index Code 0811) 


CIRCULAR SAW WITH INCREASED 
CAPACITY 


Yates-American Machine Company have in- 


| creased the capacity of their 10-in. Circular 
| Saw. 


This is accomplished by means of solid 
cast-iron table extensions which are easily 


| mounted on the standard heavily ribbed cast- 
iron table. With the new solid table exten- 


sions, 22 in. are added to the right of the 

blade, making a smooth working surface of 

over 33 in. With right-hand extension arms 

added to the solid extension, over 48% in. 

are available for ripping operations. An ad- 
(Continued on page 56A) 


CORRESPONDING CODE INDEX NUMBERS TO 
BE ENCIRCLED CAN BE FOUND ON THE CARDS 
IN THE READER'S SERVICE SECTION 


You NEED THIS CATALOG 


Tandy’s Big 1957 FALL CATALOG is 


yours FREE for the asking... 


100 PAGES crammed full of “hard-to-get” items you use every day. It's 
America’s leading catalog in Leathercraft, supplies and accessories. 

« HUNDREDS OF U-DO-IT LEATHERCRAFT KITS of easy-to-mate 
Belts, Billfolds, Moccasins, Sandals and Shoes, Handbags, Gun 
Holsters, Saddles, and accessories. 

© LEATHER of all kinds for making your own garments at prices sur- 
prisingly low! 


snaps, awl, needles, fasteners, dyes, bleach, tools « 


OF LOW-COST SUPPLIES: Lacing, tippers, pear! 
nd dozens of 


wonderful instruction books. 
EARN EXTRA MONEY with Tandy's easy-to-do “packaged” Leathercraft 
Kits. Tandy shows you how to make it, and how to sell it. Write today for 
your FREE CATALOG. 


TANDY LEATHER CO. §&s1.1919 


P. O. BOX 791 -AO 


FORT WORTH, TEXAS 





| 
| 


ELECTRICAL 
SUPPLIES 


Send 25c¢ for Catalogue 
(CREDITED ON FIRST ORDER) 
Prompt and Courteous 
Service 
Discounts Available 


L. H. KASSEL & CO. 


208 T & P Terminal Whse. Bidg. 
Ft. Worth, Texas 


ew FOR SCHOOL SHOP PROJECTS 


N 
EVERY DonJer PRODUCT is 


+ poe PRACTICAL, USEFUL ond FITS 
ch into your CURRICULUM 


WRITE FOR YOUR FREE COPY 
SILVERPLATE METAL CRAFT 
Liquid MARBLE DESIGNS 
PORCELIZING | Liquid FOAM RUBBER 





“SUEDE-TEX” 
LATEX MOLDS 
Liquid LUCITE 


MANY OTHER PRACTICAL ITEMS 
besed on the advice of hundreds of teachers 

















Mm DONJER PRODUCTS COMPANY 





KNOCKDOWN CEDAR CHESTS and 





AROMATIC RED CEDAR LUMBER 


BEDFORD LUMBER CO. 
SHELBYVILLE, TENN. 





Special experience since 1910 to help you an- 
swer every need, in all crafts! Leathercrafts - 
Metal craft - Woodenwares - Enameling - Cer- 
amics - Art Supplies - Basketry - Many others! 
Complete stocks - prompt delivery - reasonable. 
GET BIG FREE NO. 17 CATALOG 

76 BIG PAGES. Fascinating! One of the 

largest leather stocks in the country! 
Thousands of items, projects, kits to 

suit every interest in all crafts. 


WRITE TODAY! 


SAXCRAFTS _ Dept. In-10 
DIVISION OF SAX BROS., INC. 
*1111 North 3rd St., Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
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Old Lines Expanded - 
New Lines Added 


STEWART CLAY’S 
90th ANNIVERSARY CATALOG 


(Since 1867) 


¢ Hundreds of Illustrations 
© Over 336 Main Topics 


Chock-full of the most up-to-date selection 
of money saving materials and supplies 
ever assembled in one volume! 


Some of the items this BIG 
Catalog Contains: 


® Sculture Supplies *® Mosaics, Wheels, Books 
* Modeling Materials * Casting Materials 
® Ceramic Supplies * Pottery Supplies 
* Enameling Material * Glazes, Clay, Slip 
® Kilns and Clays * Chemicals 
* Tools, Brushes 





Send for FREE Catalog G-IA avail- 
able by request on school letter- 
head. Personal request, send 25¢ 
to cover postage and handling. 


STEWART CLAY CO., INC. 


133 Mulberry St.. New York 13,.N. Y 


NEW ENLARGED 1957 
PLASTICS CATALOG FREE 


Now Ready for Teachers 
of Industrial Arts 


BRINGS YOU ONE OF AMERICA’S FINEST SELECTIONS | 

OF PLASTICS AND CRAFT SUPPLIES, AND FEATURES ons 

EVERYTHING YOU NEED FOR INTERNAL CARVING. describing dozens 
of classroom tried 


Send for FREE today! Contoins hundreds of ite 
cde Gaal deen ead Gucen on oh te and tested 


| 


NEW ITEMS -—— offered for the first time in our 1957 edi- 
tion: Castolite Liquid Plastic; Screwdriver Handle Stock; 


Hotpack Electric Strip Heaters and Ovens and others. WRITTEN FOR CRAFTSMEN 
© PLASTIC SHAPES BY CRAFTSMEN WHO TEACH 


FREE AND ACCESSORIES A FEW OF THE §f Projects in metals, woodwork, electricity 


SS ee @ FINDINGS ¢@ SHEETS SUBJECTS ange + A industrial arts and voca- 
for Distribution to © TUBING © RODS COVERED America’s eal popular shop books for 
Students @ SALVAGE MATERIAL © LEATHERCRAFT school text use. New catalog gives com- 


Describes basic techniques in e © SILK SCREEN plete listing of these interesting, easy-to- 
carving, dyeing and filling. ¢ MANUALS DRILLS © CERAMICS read and understand shop books, all 


Snev eh. g “Seating e TOOLS © LINOLEUM BLOCK profusely illustrated with “hands at work’’ 


aye @ READY-TO-CARVE | PRINTING photos and drawings. 
ote SE GIFT ITEMS ; * METAL ETCHING — — cur THis couRON — — 


© WOODWORKING : > : 

D. W. COPE PLASTICS ep: Beg ||: Horocrarny Dept. 334, teeming, Minas 
| e me your big, new 

11640 Bellefontaine Road _— St, Louis 15, Mo. ioe ~~ ~eabegdhanptssist Psi 5S: 

© PLASTICS School 


ee 
ai: uN! ert be) an . * WEAVING Address 
2 > * BOOKBINDING _ City... 


SEND TODAY F FOR McKNIGHTS BIG, NEW 
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HCAS unlimit 


Successfully tested and 
approved for project activities 
in plastics, ceramics, leather, 
wood, metal! 


New Catalog 


now available of handsome 
desk and project accessories 
— desk fountain pens, desk 
ball pens and pencils, 
swivel-funnel-holders, 

plus many new items. 
Combination shown at 

right priced at $5.70 


a dozen up for pen, 
funnel, swivel, screw. 








Everything for your 
Mechanical Drawing 


Department 


DRAWING MATERIALS 
DRAWING INSTRUMENTS 
DRAFTING ROOM FURNITURE 
Descriptive data, on request 


F. WEBER CO. 


PHILADELPHIA 23, PA. 
St. Lovis 1, Mo. 


Patronize Your Nearest Weber Dealer 














SHOP FURNITURE FOR 
1957 SHOPS 


. Four-Station Workbench for schools with 
built-in tool cabinets, sliding to lockers. 


- Workbench for junior high schools with or 
without tools and storage space for tools. 


. Four-Station Workbenches with tools for ele- 
mentary schools ond a novel saw-bench. 


- Four-station drofti ond planning table with 
storage for all ng equipment. 
. Wall-tool Cabinets and Gench-Tool Cabinets. 


7. Anvil Base with storage fer anvil tools. 
8. Deluxe Drafting Table with complete equipment 
storage including T-squares and boords. 


GO MODERN! USE SHOP FURNITURE DESIGNED 
FOR HANDLING LARGER CLASSES WITH LESS 
DISCIPLINE PROBLEMS. 


Write today for literature to: 


STONER WOOD PRODUCTS CO. 
CHARLESTON, ILLINOIS 

















SHOP EQUIPMENT NEWS 


(Continued from page 54A) 





Circular Saw with Increased 
Capacity 


justable post gives rigid support for the ex- 
tension table. 

Also designed for use on the J-125 10-in. 
circular saw are solid extensions 11 in. wide 
for right and left of saw blade. 

These new features combined with the 
basic machine make this a very powerful 
10-in. saw. Other outstanding features are the 
design which permits the choice of 1% to 
3-h.p. standard NEMA motors, fully pro- 
tected controls, precise adjustments, and special 
safety saw guard. 

Further information is available. 

(For Convenience Circle Index Code 0812) 


NEW “ANAL-O-SCOPE” ELECTRONIC 
ENGINE ANALYZER 


Snap-On Tools Corporation are introducing 
a New Electronic Engine Analyzer called the 
“Anal-O-Scope” which provides a visual pic- 
ture of the complete ignition system of an 
engine. Either battery or magneto operated 
systems may be tested, showing the complete 
ignition cycle in the exact sequence in which 
it occurs. 

H 
| & E. The contect-breoher pornts close 
! EF.G. Contoct-breaker closed peried 
f G_ The contect-bresher pornts open 
4) 
HK. The plug contiqves to fire’ 


4. The votage fells a: the plug commences wo ‘fire’ 


L. The plug cooses to ‘fire 


LPLPG. This represents the fine! decoy of voltage in 
the circuit 


E. The contect-breoker ports close te commence the 
mest cycle. 


WORMAL SINGLE CYL TRACE 


New “Anal-O-Scope” Electronic 
Engine Analyzer 
— Photograph by Photographic Dept., 
Snap-On Tools Corp. 


The “Anal-O-Scope” may be operated by 
110-volt current or off the car battery. No 
power pack is needed. Handling 6, 12, or 
24-volt systems, this unit shows the complete 
firing cycle of any single cylinder, all 4, 6, 
or 8 at once, or parades one after the other. 

Using an entirely new method for testing 


| engine ignition systems, the “Anal-O-Scope” 
| enables the electrical performance of the en- 
| tire circuit to be observed while the engine 

is running. The natural working conditions 


are taken into account and the effects of 


| CORRESPONDING CODE INDEX NUMBERS TO 


BE ENCIRCLED CAN BE FOUND ON THE CARDS 
IN THE READER'S SERVICE SECTION 

















JEWELRY MAKING 
Wustrated handbooks, $2.75 up 
Vv. C. BERGLING 

Publisher-Dealer 


P. ©. Box 523-1 Coral Gables, Fia., U.S.A. 














HUNDREDS OF PROJECTS 
ENAMEL-ON-COPPER 


EABOOK 


Attention mners and 
Enameling Enthusiasts! 
The most 


« New Ideas for Copper 
and Ceramic Jewelry 
. . Exciting Copper 
items. Ips 
« New Home Ideas. bd an to you. 
THE COPPER SHOP 
A Div. of immerman & Sons 
Dept. C-37 © 2185 E. 14th © Cleveland 15, Ohie 





CARVING TOOLS 


HOBBYCRAFT SET 


Schools & Dealers. 
BIG 8 PAGE FOLDER FREE. 
Write Te-Day. 


FRANK MAITTERMEIER (Est. 1936) 
3577 L. Tremont Mew York 65, ¥.Y. 





—_—_—[—[_—————————EEE~wae 
HAYS HARDWOOD LUMBER 


COMPANY 
Stronghurst, Illinois 


Specializing in Domestic 
and Fereign Shop and 
Farniture Lumber 


HARD AND SOFT WOODS 
WRITE FOR FREE COPY OF LISTING 





0 PAGE CATALOG e 
AND “HOW-TO” BOOK 
agin ry 
e if requested oy 

erhead, or send 25c to: 

.. BERGEN ARTS & CRAFTS 
300 S.W. 17th Ave., Miami, Fla. 
DEPT. v 


’ 








A COMPLETE CERAMIC 
SERVICE FOR SCHOOLS 
Twelve ) Hy | and supplying 

a ceramic ure » 7 — Ran or 
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compression, temperature, and carburetion can 
be observed. Incorporating a cathode-ray tube 
which is the only electronic method of ob- 
taining a visual trace or image of the com- 
plete ignition cycle, definite or intermittent 
faults are clearly shown by characteristic 
changes in the image shape. 

This “Anal-O-Scope” is lightweight, porta- 
ble, and comes complete with a power timing 
light and a full set of spark plug adaptors 
This analyzer will be available approximately 
November 1, 1957. 

More complete information is available. 

(For Convenience Circle Index Code 0813) 


CARBIDE HARDUTY DRILLS 


Chicago-Latrobe have made available their 
new Carbide Harduty Drills which are de- 
signed and engineered for drilling hardened 
steels, 40 to 65 Rockwell C. Industry has 
found these drills to be conomically used 
in hardened die steel without annealing, re- 
working, and rehardening the parts machined, 
and in most cases eliminate reaming. 


Carbide Harduty Drill 


Used too, for penetrating hard outer cases 
and drilling intricate parts which otherwise 
would be difficult. 

Sizes in stock: 44g in. through % in., and 
a well-selected set for use in tool, die and 
machine shops. Folder available. 

(For Convenience Circle Index Code 0814) 


THE CRANESCRIBER FOR 
ELLIPTICAL DRAWING 


The Fairgate Rule Company, Inc., presents 
a new item to be used for many purposes, 
but especially for elliptical drawing, called 
the Cranescriber. This has a set screw ar- 
rangement to move blade along radius for 


4 


"INSTRUCTIONS FOR SQUARE wiTH 


sae gates 
adda ea 7 


RAISED STRIPING EDGE 








Fae Linee dns tan FOOD terhe Case cae 





The Cranescriber 


easier to use in tight spots with the new 
handle. 

The Portable Electric Drill is built through- 
out for rugged, nonstop use. The armature 
nas two ball bearings and the spindle has 
ball and needle bearings. The motor pulls a 
full 5 amps. 

Gears are precision cut from stressproof 
alloy steel that is strain-relieved and heat- 
treated before machining. 

In addition, the drill is equipped with gear- 
type chuck and key, 10 foot rubber covered 
three-wire cord with molded strain relief, 
plug and adapter. 

For further information write to the manu- 
facturer. 

(For Convenience Circle index Code 0816) 


DRY PROCESS WHITEPRINT 
OFFICE COPIER 


Peck & Harvey Manufacturing Corporation 
have developed a completely new, high vol- 


P & H Arrow Whiteprinter 


ume 26-inch width capacity fully automatic 
dry process whiteprinter. 

The P & H Arrow is designed to meet to- 
day’s ever growing reproduction needs, and 
will print practically all ietters, office forms 
and charts to 24 by 36 in. The productive 
capacity is equal to a dozen desk top white- 
printers. An Arrow can also replace two or 
three volume-type office diazo copying ma- 
chines. It operates at speeds up to 75 feet per 
minute (100 watts per inch of light), with 
full development at all speeds. 

Size: 60 in. high, 50 in. wide, 42 in. deep, 
plus rear delivery. Operates on 230 volt 60 
cycle single-phase a.c. Starts at 22 amps 
Operates at 24 amps. Net weight 900 lb. 

For complete information, write for Arrow 
Bulletin 57A1. 

(For Convenience Circle Index Code 0817) 


NEW ELECTRIC UNIT VENTILATOR 


An electric unit ventilator especially de- 
signed for school classrooms has been intro- 
duced by American Air Filter Co. Inc. The 
new Herman Nelson Electric Unit uses an 
electric heating coil and combines all the 
advantages of Herman Nelson’s famous draft 
stop system of classroom cooling, heating, and 
ventilating, with the low-cost, rapid installa- 
tion advantages of electric heating. 

The new electric unit is expected to have 
an advantage in certain areas over other types 
of heating systems in cases of new construc- 
tion because it will eliminate much expensive 
construction costs such as boilers, tunnels, 
stacks and pumps, as well as other building 
and maintenance costs. 

Over forty years of research and experience 
in classroom unit ventilation supported the 
development of the new Electric Unit Ventila- 
tor. The unit has been tested extensively in 

(Continued on next page) 





KESTER SOLDER 


all-round practical 
teaching aid! 


ane 
KESTER 
FLUX \. q 7 
SOLDER 


—_—_ 


r.’ CORE 


Kester Fiux-Core Sorper has 
long been first choice for class 
assignments in soldering. Its 
ease of use, speed and efficiency 
make Kester best for teaching 
... particularly so since your 
students will undoubtedly be 
using it when they leave school. 
Remember Kester Acid-Core 


Solder for general soldering and 
Kester Plastic Rosin or “Resin- 
Five” Core Solder for TV-radio- 
electrical work. 

FREE! Kester Solder Booklets .. . 
both Instructor and Student Editions. 
Write today. 


KESTER SOLDER COMPANY 


4257 Wrightwood Avenue 
Chicago 39, Illinois 
Newark 5, New Jersey 
Brantford, Canada 


a perfect ellipse. It can be used to transcribe 
an arc of any dimension up to 36 in., or it 
will draw a 36-in. circle. It may also be used 
as a movable T square. 

Further: information is available. 

(For Convenience Circle Index Code 0815) 


EXTRA HEAVY DUTY DRILL WITH 
4-POSITION HANDLE 


Portable Electric Tools, Inc., is featuring a 
new Extra Heavy Duty %-in. drill with ad- 
justable, or removable, 4-position rear handle. 

The drill, with speed and torque require- 
ments for continuous industrial use, is much 


CORRESPONDING CODE INDEX NUMBERS TO 
BE ENCIRCLED CAN BE FOUND ON THE CARDS 
IN THE READER’S SERVICE SECTION 
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CONSTANTINE’S SHOP EQUIPMENT NEWS Wood Finishes and Supplies 
NATIONAL WOODWORKIN You can talk about col- 
CONTEST dela Craftsme rm (Continued from previous page) or, but our ‘Silent Meth- 
ae od”, is to show you. 
Write, 
GASTON FINISHES 
BLOOMINGTON, INDIANA 














LOOMS, Table and Foot 


REED, RAPHIA 
HANDICRAFT SUPPLIES 


SEND FOR CATALOG 








FINEST IN WOODS, 4 
MATERIALS & SUPPLIES | 


Sopra aes ote * | J. L. HAMMETT CO., CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 





NEW © 

ws SHOP COATS 
4 WEIGHT 

Electric Unit Ventilator i cae - Srondy, tabete a“ 
Front — Senforized — Micrometer 


i : . | Pocket—Extre Breast Pocket. 
varying climates on the West Coast, and has - Aesvocttee Gray Cel 


been found to consume only from 1.3 KWH i Sizes 36, 38, 40, 42, 44, %. 

to 30.0 KWH, depending on the heat load | 4ontys5 each 2 for $9 ~ 3 for $13 

required = keep the individual classroom Write for Free Folder describing other 

comfortable. coats & bergeia 
Further information may be obtained upon f) pA amd. Cae 7 

request. SCHOOL PRODUCTS CO., Manufocturers 
(For Convenience Circle Index Code 0818) Dept.F 330 £. 23rd St., N. Y. 10 


“PARENT” ELECTRICAL BENCH - 
= NO. 72-60-408BLZ LEARN BY DOING 
Parent Metal Products, Inc., have announced COMPLETE KITS — FULL SIZE 
TEACH IN CHICAGO the availability of their locker base electrical 
Te ; : Bench Grinder, Woodworker's Vise, 
SALARY SCHEDULE bench which is 72 in. long, 60 in. deep, and Stee! Parallels, Angle & Surface Plates. 
$4000 to $8000 —in 13 Steps 32% in. high. The laminated edge grain maple FREE BULLETINS 


CREDIT FOR EXPERIENCE top is 1% in. thick, furnished in two sections, 
For Full information Write each 30 in. deep. The all-steel wiring tunnel THE MACHINE SHOP PROJECTS SERVICE 
612 Birchwood Traverse City, Mich. 


BOARD OF EXAMINERS nail a 
Room 242, 228 N. LaSalle St., Chicago 1, Ill. ; 


_ FURNACES” 


Mail Contest Coupon Today! 


Albert Constantine and Son, Inc., 

@ 20621 Eastehester Road, New York 61, N. Y. 

@ Please send Woodworking Contest Details 
Master Manual (free to teachers) 
Others 25¢ (refunded on Ist order) 









































the Answer to 


D REQUISITIONING PROBLEMS 
PATTERSON BROTHERS CATALOG 1957-58 











“Parent” Electrical Bench 
No. 72-60-408 BLZ 


Supply field. We are always is 72 in. long, 74g in. high, 6 in. deep, and 
ready to serve you. equipped with eight duplex receptacles (four 
receptacles on each side). The base consists 
PATTERSON BROTHERS of four locker units, a center unit of four 
15 PARK ROW .Y. box lockers (two back-to-back), and two 
YOUR MOST, DEPENDASLE SOURCE SWICE 1008 units of box lockers (one at either end), 
- eeeeeenenenns making a total of eight box lockers; and | 
- - . 1 two tubular steel legs (one at either end) 
eters DO IT with flush-fitting protective shoes. 
SIMPLE! _ YOURSELF The locker size is 12 in. wide, 21 in. deep, 
; and 15 in. high. Doors are equipped with 
spring hinges and padlock attachments. , 

A complete Industrial Arts and Vocational | DESIGNERS COMPANY 
Shop Equipment Catalog is available by writ- | 1342 Washington Ave. Racine, Wis. 
ing for a copy. 

(For Convenience Circle Index Code 0819) 


ae ae CORRESPONDING CODE INDEX NUMBERS TO 
oan mma a Sac Cito eee ve cae 

+ LAMP BASES» WALL PLAQUES ; 
PICTURE « MIRRORS . 
p...-4 + WINDOW SILLS One out of four accidental injuries 
+ MANY OTHER to farm people results from falls. — Na- | 


Dept. M-36 © 2185 E. 14th tional Safety Council. 





















































READER’S SERVICE SECTION 


INDEX TO SHOP EQUIPMENT 


The index and digest of advertisements below are provided for your convenience in requesting free 


, catalogs and literature offered by the advertisers and the manufacturers listed 
News. To obtain this information or literature, encircle code numbers, sign the 


our request 


will receive prompt attention. 








Dietz Cc , Eugene... 
Orefiing. surveying and printmaking 
supplies. 


Pajeant projectors. 


Electric Hotpack Company, Inc... .. 
Plastic pre-heating equipment. Electric 
portable oven. 


lumber. New free catalog. 


Foley Manufacturing 
Sow filers. Use coupon for information 
and trial offer. 


Tools and materials for making hand 


Gaston Finishes . 
Wood finishes and supplies. 


General Finishes Sales 2 Service Co. 54A 
Woed finishing with Seal Il process. 





Ideas for project activities. 


Hays Hardwood ‘ember Co. 
Domestic and foreign shop and 
furniture iumber. 


Hossfeld Manvfacturing Co 
Universal! iron bender. 


| Archery & Mfg. Co..... 
ond leather kits. Send 10¢ 


Forge furnace. Free ao oll 


a Aan Tank & Silo Co.. 
Metal cutting bond sow. 


Lamp parts and electrical supplies. 
Kester Solder Company 
Flux core solder. 


Larson Co., J. C 
Free illustrated leathercraft catalog. 


LeBlond Machine Tool Co., R. 7 


THESE CARDS § 


These cards are provided for the convenience of INDUSTRIAL ARTS AND VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 
readers in requesting information on products, services, booklets, and catalogs offered by the 
advertisers in this issue. 
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USE THESE CARDS 


The cards below are postpaid for your con- 
enience in esti roduct inf tion, 
. aed Gimamak Cnn een tae READER’S SERVICE SECTION 


catalogs, and literature from advertisers and 
firms listed in this issue. (Continued) 


Code 
. No. 
L-W Chuck Company 10106 Stoner Wood Products Co 
Dividing heads. Shop furniture. 
Machine Shop Project Service 10107 T 
Complete learn by doing kits. 1957 fall catalog. 
10108 Thompson Corp., Geo. $ 
New and different wood turning project. 
10109 Upholstery 
Free catalog tried and tested shop books. Hard to find project 
‘ 10110 V & E Mfg. Company 
New! Router-plane-shaper Drafting equipment. 
Milwavkee School of Engineering.. 53A | 10111 Webcraft, 
School. Woven 
Minnesota Woodworkers Supply Co. 14A | 10112 ~ 


Veneer om. Free catalog. 
10113 Company 
Furnaces and foundry supplies. 


10114 Weston Electrical instrument Co... . 
Instruments for sound technical training. 


10115 
we 

10116 Wisconsin Laboratories, Inc. 
Protexem paint brush care. 


10117 Yates American Machine Co. 
4-180 surfacer. 
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Brown & Sharpe Mfg. Co 


No. 925 Sine Plate 

H. L. Wild Co 

ULMIA Wood Scraper Burnisher 
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Abrasive Tools 

Can-Pro Corp. 

New Kleen-Up Cart 


ag Equipment Co 
Drum Silencer Wedges 
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3 $s d " shitepri Wiremold Power Outlet Strips 
Sere . Pencil Sharpeners and Pointer 


Sales Service Sudine Tool Co.. 
Keller Power Hack Saw 


Machine ge 

aaa ha 14" band saw. New Filing Cabinet 
-Way Saw Compan Yates-American Machine 
~~ oo = ny: —yt coupon Circular Saw with Increased Capacity 
Snap-on Tools Corp. 

““Anal-O-Scope"’ Electronic Engine 
Analyzer 
Chicago-Latrobe 
Carbide Horduty Drill 
Fairgate Rule Co 
Cranescriber for Elliptical Drawing 
4 Portable Electric Tools, inc 
electronics and electricity. Extra Heavy Duty Drill 
Saxcrafts, Div. of Sax Gratien, Inc. 54A Peck & Harvey Mfg. Corp 

- Free Whiteprint Office Copier 
American Air Filter Co., 1 
Electric Unit Ventilator 


Parent Metal Products, Inc.. 
Electrical Bench No. 72-60—408 
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Sheldon Machine Co., Inc 

Circular on Lathes 

Standard Electric Time Co..... 
Book — ‘‘Designs for Laboratory 
Living” 

Linde Co., Div. of Union Carbide 
Corp. 
Copper Enameling Pamphlet 


Lathes. Use coupon for new project book. 
American Air Filter Co., Inc. 
Sandu Pressed Steel Co New Dust Contro! Bulletin 
oot chap Sumiure. Brett-Guard Co 
“A New Approach to Saw Guarding" 


Tools. Film 
Aluminum Company of America.... 46A 
Bibliography About Aluminum 


Bergen Arts & Crafts Co 
Catalog 


Lamp Projects for Industrial Arts 
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For High Schools 
MECHANICAL DRAWING 


New edition in one or two volumes 
By Edward Berg 


Complete basic mechanical drawing text for high 
school which effectively meets students’ needs and 
abilities in a manner unequalled by any other text. 
Emphasis is placed on general educational develop- 
ment and vocational efficiency. The author insures 
transfer of training between theory and practice 
by employing the problem method, supplying suffi- 
cient material to accommodate average, fast, and 
slow learners. Conforms to American Standards 
Association requirements. 

Paper: book I, 92 cents; book II, 88 cents; 

complete edition, $1.80; complete edition, cloth, 


$2.56 
ARCHITECTURAL 
DRAWING 


By Harvey W. Waffle 


Intended for one or two years of architectural 
drawing in third and fourth years of high school. 
Its objective is that of general educational pur- 
poses. Excellent as “tryout” material for boys who 
believe they want to enter the field. $3.96 


MECHANICAL DRAWING 


First Year — Second Year 
By W. W. Ermeling, F. A. P. Fischer, and G. G. Greene 


Here is a set of first and second year texts that 
can be used together or independently. They offer 
complete advanced training in visualization and 
drawing of simple objects to very detailed work 
in conics, sections, and sheet-metal work. 

First Year, 96 cents; Second Year, $1.58 


RATIONAL 
MECHANICAL DRAWING 


Parts | and Ill 
By F. A. P. Fischer and G. G. Greene 


Conveniently arranged in two parts, each an in- 
dividual book: Part I, text and plates; Part II, 
lettering sheets and tests. First plates introduce 
objects in two dimensions only, followed by two, 
three, or more view drawings. Also provides a large 
number of alternative problems. 

Part I, 80 cents; Part II, 72 cents 





For Junior High Schools 


BASIC 
MECHANICAL DRAWING 


By Glenn N. Schaeffer 


Especially designed for beginners, this complete 
mechanical drawing text clearly interprets all basic 
principles and processes. 96 cents 


GENERAL 
MECHANICAL DRAWING 


By R. A. McGee and W. W. Sturtevent 


A basic, substantial course in general mechanical 
drawing planned specifically with emphasis on 
information that meets the needs and aptitudes 
of junior high school boys. $2.20 


Blueprint Reading 
A PRIMER OF BLUEPRINT READING 


By Thomas Diamond 





Provides well-prepared drills for teaching the be- 
ginner how to read working drawings. Excellent 
teaching suggestions. 68 cents 

Answers (no charge on adoption), 1/0 cents 


BLUEPRINT READING 
By Edwin M. Wyatt 


Teaches blueprint by giving an understanding of 
mechanical drawing principles. $1.75 


BLUEPRINT READING 
FOR THE METAL TRADES 
By W. A. DeVette and D. E. Kellogg 


Complete graphic instruction in blueprint read- 
ing and industrial sketching for the machine trades 
and related occupations. $195 





INTRODUCTORY 
MECHANICAL DRAWING 
PROBLEMS 


By Glenn N. Schaeffer 


A popular book that contains 142 problems care- 
fully selected and progressively grouped to provide 
a sound and flexible “project” course for young 
draftsmen. 56 cents 


SHOP DRAWING 
FOR BEGINNERS 


By H. B. Cobaugh 


Simple and brief introduction to mechanical draw- 
ing to the point where it is necessary to work with 
drawing instruments. 28 cents 


Supplementary 
SINGLE STROKE 
DRAFTING LETTERING 


By A. K. Rigast 
Twenty-four practical lessons on single stroke 


lettering covering inclined and lower case letters, 
free-hand pen, and vertical lettering. 64 cents 





MECHANICAL 
DRAFTING HANDBOOK 


By Frank R. Kelper and William Bettencourt 


A handy reference containing a collection of usages, 
standards, conventions, and tables based on present- 
day practices prescribed by the American Engineer- 
ing Standards committee. $1.20 


Examination copies of all books 
listed available for 30 days’ study. 



















































Turning Terminology 


(as visualized by Tom the Trainee) 


7 


“BORING THE WORK” 


When Tom finishes his filibuster and starts listen- 
ing, he'll learn that boring is only one of the many 
machining operations he can perform on his new 
LeBlond Regal. Besides turning and boring, these 
versatile lathes can be used for facing, drilling, 
reaming, chasing, milling —even grinding! And, you'll 
find that for training there’s no finer lathe in the 
world than the new LeBlond Regal —the low cost 
lathe with big-lathe features. 

You get both lead screw and feed rod on the Regal 
for accurate thread-chasing, dependable feeds. Fool- 
proof selection of 48 feeds and threads is yours with 
the new automatically lubricated quick change box. 
The Regal’s new 12-speed headstock with combina- 


tion gear belt drive gives smooth power throughout 
the entire range. Hardened and ground replaceable 
steel bedways are fitted to LeBlond compensating 
vee-way principle for better distribution of cutting 
forces. Life-long sturdiness and protection from dirt 
are built into the double-walled, one-piece apron. 
You're sure of teaching the latest big-lathe practice 
with LeBlond Regal Lathes. You give shop students 
the up-to-date training they will need to step into 
competitive modern industry. Regals are available in 
13”, 15”, 17”, 19”, 21”, 24” sizes. Also a 13” bench 
model. Have your LeBlond dealer demonstrate these 
new Regal features to you or write for Bulletin 


R-201 T. 


The R. K. LeBlond Machine Tool Company 


Cincinnati 8, Ohio 


World's Largest Builder of a Complete Line 
of Lathes for More than 70 Years 


LEBLOND 
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